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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 


mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the . 


renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 
please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the eleventh of September to avoid 
missing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or 
Express money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


Published once a month. By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In 
Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, where the price is 
$1.50 a year. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 15 cents 
each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money); Single copies, 
9 pence each (18 cents in American money). 
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Lettie Lane’s Doll: Daisy 


E HAVE certainly had a time about 
Daisy. So fast did the orders come 
in from JOURNAL children that our first 
supply of five thousand dolls was gone 
before we knew it. Then we cabled to 
Germany, for there is where Daisy is 
made, and we finally got 1500 more. But 
those were all taken before they came, for 
more orders were waiting than there were 
dolls. Then we cabled again and the 
German doll-makers said: ‘‘We can’t 
make them fast enough and make them 
good. You must give us time.’’ Then 
we started another factory in Germany 
at work, but our order was something 
huge: 16,000 more dolls we wanted, and 
never had those quiet German workers 
had such an order at one time. We 
finally got them very busy, and they are 
busy now making dolls as they have never 
made them before. But it takes time to 
make a doll well. Still we hope soon to 
say: ‘‘We have some more.” 

Miss Sheila Young is now busy dressing 
Daisy again—this time in her real school 
clothes, and this will be Daisy’s next 
appearance in THE JOURNAL. She cer- 
tainly looks cute as she is off to school! 
And then think of Daisy in her party 
clothes, for we shall show her that way too. 

Just a little patience and we hope soon 
to tell you: ‘‘ Daisy is here and you can 
have her.” 


The Great Success of 
American Fashions 


T IS a genuine pleasure to us that our 

American Fashions have been so com- 
pletely and widely accepted and admired. 
Few parts of THE JOURNAL are now so 
close to our hearts as the making of 
simple and beautiful American styles for 
American women. And this autumn we 
shall give a succession of fashion pages, 
chiefly in color, that will simply delight 
women. Each design will be original, 
pretty, simple and American. We shall 
tell you what Paris asks you to wear if 
you want to follow its dictates, but we 
shall show you what the cleverest Amer- 


the 20% of the Month 


Instead of the 25th as heretofore. This will, 
for example, bring the next number to the 
busy mother, with its splendid and helpful 
array of autumn clothes for the boy and girl 
for school and college, five days earlier. It 
will bring the autumn fashion number just 
so much earlier. It will give more time to 
carry out the Christmas ideas in the Christmas 
number, and in every way we believe our 
readers will like the change of date. 





The Journal Now Sent by Freight 


The Government will hereafter ship maga- 
zines by freight, instead of by regular 
fast-mail service. This change, which was 
suggested by the magazines themselves, will 
result in enormous saving to the Post-Office 
Department. To meet the additional time 
consumed in transit magazines must be 
printed earlier than heretofore. This issue 
and one or two subsequent issues may be late 
in reaching some subscribers. After that the 
Government hopes to have the new system 
in dependable working order. 


The Journal Will Hereafter be Published On 
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The Wonderful Growth 
of The Girls’ Club 


UNIQUE organization 

ma will celebrate its eighth 

* birthday next month. The 

mi 6growth and unexampled suc- 

cess of The Girls’ Club of THE 

JOURNAL are a continual source of aston- 
ishment even to its founders. ‘‘It won't 
work,” prophesied more than one wise 
person, when in September, 1903, the 
Club and its now famous “One Idea: To 
Make Money”’ were set before American 
girls as an opportunity which they could 
either grasp or let alone, according to the 
sincerity of their oft- -expressed wishes 
to earn spending-money of their own. 
Doubtless what the prophets really 
meant was that the girls would not work. 

It did not require eight years, nor even 
eight months, to show that the girls were 
as ready to work as the Club was to pay 
them for working. The enthusiasm with 
which members flocked in—from the 
North, the South, the East and the West— 
all eager to coin their spare time into 
silver and gold, gave the Club a tremen- 
dous forward impetus which it has never 
lost, because first hundreds, and now 
thousands, of willing hands have ‘‘ kept 
the ball rolling.”” Some of these ‘charter 
members’’ who joined the Club eight 
years ago are still working in it, still earn- 
ing money, still proud of their association 
with it and of the emblem which repre- 
sents one of its gifts to them, the dainty 
gold-and-diamond Swastika pin. 

The question is often asked: How can 
such a Club grow and prosper? How can 
girls who have never been trained for any 
special calling, or women whose time is 
partly claimed by household, business or 
social duties, change their r6les as quickly 
as Cinderella, becoming successful money- 
makers and earners of regular salaries? 
If you are a girl anxious to follow their 
examples the best way of asking these 
questions is to embody them in a letter to 
the Manager of The Girls’ Club, address- 
ing her in the care of THE LApiEs’ HoME 
JouRNAL, Philadelphia. She herself is a 
girl, so there isn’t much in the way of girlish 





ican designers think are the best and most 
becoming styles for their own women. 

One way we know, of course, of the 
wide popularity of our American fashion 
designs is in the sales of THE Lapt&s’ 
HoME JouRNAL Patterns, which have 
jumped in a way that has surprised even 
their makers. This marked increase in 
pattern sales seemed to demonstrate 
that thousands of American women had 
been waiting for some one to give them 
the styles that we were fortunate to be 
able to present. And it is pleasant for 
us to feel that what we have done thus 
far in presenting American fashions is 
really—and we speak conservatively— 
as nothing in comparison with the designs 
that we shall present. 


Next Month 
12 Pages in Color 


OW that we feel surer in our under- 

standing of doing good color work 
we shall increase the number of pages 
printed in full colors. The next JOURNAL, 
for example, will have 12 pages. One 
whole section of 4 pages will be given 
over to new American hats, really beau- 
tiful in design. Another whole section 
of 4 pages will be devoted to clothes for 
schoolchildren. A third section of 4 
pages will be for the High School and 
the College girl. 

We realize now that we have a beauti- 
ful way of presenting designs in color, and 
from this time on THE JOURNAL will pre- 
sent a series of pages in color, in quality 
and in number, never before attempted jf 





by any American magazine. Che: 


The Contents of This Number 


Cover Design 
Editorial 
A Queen and Her Babies 
How I Had 54 Persons Arrested 
Husband-Killers H. O. Zetetes 
The Governor's Assistant—Conclusion . Clara E. Laughlin 
Seeing “Rebecca” With Kate Douglas Wiggin . Jeannette L. Gilder 
Why I Did Not Marry 
Her Husband—V Julia Magruder 
A Church Where No Sermons are Preached. William E. Barton, D. D. 
Her Sister in the Country—I Clara E. Laughlin 
Curing Sick People Without Medicine . William S. Sadler, M.D. 
Under the Mulberry Tree—VI Florence L. Barclay 
The Greatest Period in a Girl’s Life. . 
V: Their First Evening in Their Own Home } Harrison Fisher 
A Day and a Night With a Bat Charles G. D. Roberts 
Flossie Fisher’s Funnies ... . 
Flossie Fisher at the Seashore 


The Summer Needlework Department 


New Designs in Filet Crochet Lilian Barton Wilson 

The New Patchwork Cushions ... .. Marie D. Webster 

A Thousand Flowers fora Girl’s Room . Lilian Barton Wilson 

The New Darned Work From Tuscany . Alma Kenyon McGrath 
The New Sweaters and Caps 

New Things in Fancy Crochet. ... . . Selected by Marion Wire . . 


. Helene Nyce 





If a Girl is Going to College This Autumn . Maude White 

The Collar That Will be Ween This Autumn. Lilian Barton Wilson 

Girls’ “Affairs” Mrs. Laura Hathaway 

The Ideas of a Plain Comey Woman . The Country Contributor... . 


Summer Ideas for Summer Days 


If You Want to Make a New Home From 
an Old One 
AMonth’s Menus ona Small Lamp-Stove . Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
Summer Dishes From the Dairy Marion Harris Neil 
When Boys Go Camping Meredith Nugent 
The Youn Mothers’ Guide Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 





desires and ambitions, and the difficulties 
of attaining them on the average girl’s 
allowance, that she does not understand. 


Our Large Autumn Numbers 


Begin with the next issue (for September), 
when THE JOURNAL will jump to a size 
of some 40 pages more than this number. 
The October issue will be larger yet, and 
the November number larger than that 
for October. And the wealth of good 
material in hand is as great as will be 
the number of pages. 


How I Dressed My Family 


O MANY letters came in response to 
our $500 prize offer for “How I 

Dressed My Family”’ that it has taken 
many weeks for us to make a decision as 
to which ones should be given the prizes 
offered, and even yet we feel that the 
competition has been exceedingly’ close 
for the five prizes. The competition has 
been most interesting and has given us 
many new ideas about clothing and the 
economy of household plans, which we 
hope to have reflected in these pages 
during the coming season. 

The following are the prize winners: 

First Prize ($150)—Mrs. M. Watts, 
Oregon. 

SECOND Prize ($125)—Miss Agnes Boss 
Thomas, Missouri. 

TuHirD PrizE ($100)—Mrs. C. F. Medaris, 
Ohio. 

Fourtu Prize ($75)—Mr. Alfred Ehrman, 
New York. 

FrrtH Prize ($50)—Mrs. Marian L. Gray, 
Kansas. 
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A bath tub, ‘half filled with 


warm water, a sponge, a bath 
rug, one or more towels, a cake 
of Ivory Soap—these are the 
essentials. 

If, in addition, you provide a light 
heart and a smiling countenance 
the equipment will be complete. 

All ready? Moisten the sponge, 
and with it apply Ivory Soap first, 
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to the face and neck, then to the 
arms, next to the body and last, 
to the legs and feet. 

Fill the sponge with water, and 
squeeze it over the face, arms, 
body and legs, repeating this 
until all dirt and soap are re- 
moved. Finish with a dash of 
cool water. Dry by “patting” or 
rubbing with the towels. 


Ivory Soap has one advantage over most bath soaps— it floats. 
But the best reason for using it is that it is pure— if cleans, but 


it does not injure. 


Ivory Soap Sree 
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EDITORIAL 


time, that men are deteriorating in what women call men’s “ deference”’ 

toward their sex. One hears this complaint particularly among girls. 
But has it ever occurred to these complainants that this condition may 
have been brought about, at least in part if not largely, by themselves? 
Let women and girls look at the matter calmly and sanely. 


[im complaint is general among women, and becoming more so all the 





TAKE THE PREVAILING FASHIONS in women’s clothes, 
say, for the last two years, and I ask any woman frankly: 
have they been such as to inspire men’s respect for women ? 
The jocularity with which the “hobble skirt’’ and the 
“harem skirt’? have been met may seem to be harmless, 
but has it ever occurred to women that this very jocularity, 
oft repeated, has an insidious effect that in time results in 
anything but a favorable outlook upon womanhood in 
general? A woman with one of the modern, silly, huge hats 
comes into a crowded car, and the men squeeze together uncomfortably. 
They say nothing. But does it add to their respect for women? Recently 
a hatpin was jabbed into a man’s eye, and it cost him his life from blood- 
poisoning. Do you imagine for one moment that the three grown sons of 
that man have a higher respect for women? You would not if you could 
hear them talk. Do you think that when that incident was read of by men 
in their newspapers it increased their respect for women? Does any sane 
woman believe that the recent senseless craze for “rats” and puffs of false 
hair has heightened men’s respect for women? Is the present revival of 
the fashion for women to powder, rouge and paint their faces calculated to 
increase men’s deference toward women? A good many women will answer 
to this: “‘Oh, but you are judging us by a few silly women!” Come now, 
ladies, be honest: have the inordinate size of the hatpin, the vulgarity of 
powder, rouge and paint and the wearing of false hair been confined to a 
“few silly women”? If so then the observations in this office, from a more 
advantageous viewpoint than is to be found, perhaps, in any other editorial 
office, are grievously in error. 

That men’s position of deference toward women is changing admits of no 
question. It is noticeable on every hand. But let women quietly ponder 
and ask ‘“ Why is it?” and they will find that the insidious loss of respect 
is based on the little things that men have always associated with them 
and that women are losing sight of: the feminine foolishnesses that are sadly 
growing on modern girls and women. Small in themselves, yes, but now it 
is one small thing and then it is another, and after a while the whole mess 
of small things becomes a formidable mass, and gradually the estimation 
that has received a succession of constant little jars is found to have become 
weakened. Believe it or not as women may, that is where the two sexes 
stand today in America, and it is a position neither pleasant nor desirable. 
Women are pulling themselves down slowly, but none the less surely, in the 
eyes of men by their growing tendency to place the emphasis on the things 
that are not worth while. The women who represent the best of American 
womanhood recognize this condition, and deplore it just as much as do 
the men, and it is a grievous pity that the sensible portion of American 
women have not more influence on that larger majority of the sex who are 
today playing with their greatest source of protection: the respect of men. 





The Loss 
of Respect 
for Woman 














LAST SUMMER YOUR DAUGHTER was invited to pay a 
visit to some friends. She came back and seemed dis- 
contented and irritable, and you have decided that the 
experience will not be repeated this year. “She will 





When Your remain at home this summer,” you say, “ and not be made 

pre discontented.” But did the trouble really lie in the visit 

C 8 sa and in the girl? Didn’t you expect the girl, upon her 
omes Home 





return, to take up at once the routine of her life at home 
where she dropped it when she went away? Have you 
not even shown a bit of irritation over the constant and enthusiastic 
reiteration of the incidents and pleasures of her visit? Why not let the 
daughter go away as she did last summer—if she has an invitation to go 
where you know the influence is for good—and then when she returns try 
this plan: Make her homecoming, as much as you can, a continuation of 
her visit, and not too abrupt a change from the one to the other. Entertain 
her a little (it is what her friends have been doing) by asking a girl, or two 
or three girls, in to supper, so that she may tell them of the good times she 
had. Let her have a little more freedom and social life in the evening: she 
had it while she was away. Let her talk her heart out: she is full of her 
visit. Don’t repress the bubbling spirits. See, as a mother, if there isn’t 
something in her visit to her friends that you can extract and adapt to 
your home. Throw off your burden and see if you cannot get refreshment 
out of the spirits and pleasures of your child. But don’t let the change be 
too abrupt. The girl will soon drift back into the home ways, but then it 
will be a painless transition. She will keep her enthusiasm, and you will 
have profited by it. But throw yourself back into your own girlhood days 
a little, and don’t expect the self-restraint from your girl that you have 
acquired as a woman. 











“WOULD You MIND,” SAID A FATHER to a woman—a 
stranger—who had just kissed his ten-month-old baby, 
“kissing me after this?” 








“Why, the idea!”’ stammered the woman: “ You fe 

The Ga ee interrupted the father, ‘‘you are going to say I 

Kissin insult you. But has it ever occurred to you that for you, a 

g stranger, to kiss my child might be not only an unpardonable 
Woman 


liberty but also an insult to the child and to me?” 

It is a pity that the average father does not feel more 
often warranted in resenting, as did this sensible father, the pernicious 
habit of women either kissing a child they do not know, or even a child 
they do know and have not been asked to kiss. There are some women 
who seem to be possessed with the desire to kiss every child they see, and 
they attribute it to natural feelings of womanhood and motherhood. As a 
matter of fact it is an expression of naught save a cheap sentiment and a 
lack of decent self-restraint. Children dislike it, and small wonder— 
especially when one considers the women who make a practice of it. But 
there is more than mere feelings at stake: many a case of cold, sore throat, 
grip and other ills and ails is passed on to the reluctantly kissed child, 
while the mother wonders where her carefully guarded child has caught the 
infection. It is a demonstrated fact that a crowd, which simply means a 
lot of human beings brought closely together, is one of the worst breeding- 
places for disease germs, and the kiss for the. moment brings two beings 
into closer contact than does a crowd. The: kissing woman is a distinct 
menace to our children, and the father or mother who: shows her or tells 
her so does a distinct service to more timid natures who would gladly cry 
out against her if they had the courage. 
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“Good 














THERE IS A TYPE OF A MAN to whom it is a pity that the 
Lord doesn’t oftener and earlier take a fancy. It is the man 
we hear say: “ Well, my father and mother went to school 
in an unventilated schoolhouse, and drank out of a common 
cup, and got along very well without a telephone, and drove 
to market over a dirt road, and I guess that what was good 
—— } enough for them will do for my wife and children.” 
for Mother” | He is the man whose ancestor was the Cave Man who 
—————<=<===5 objected to knives and forks because Azs ancestors had 
always eaten with their hands. His ancestors had eaten from the ground, 
so why tables? Later this descendant of the Cave Man refused to buy a 
sewing machine because the needle was good enough for Mother. So was 
the tallow candle that she could make: why buy the new-fangled wax one? 
And why buy store-made clothes when there was a loom in the house and 
Mother had “ always made the children’s clothes”? All the old—and, shall 
we add what is very much to the point, the more inexpensive —things were 
‘“‘good enough for Mother.” 

Too bad, sometimes, that this man’s mother isn’t here that we might 
hear her side of the story. It would be so interesting to have her honest 
opinion. She was as patient as a saint, and put up with a hundred 
inconveniences and deprivations. Sometimes they seriously affected her 
health and spirits: sometimes they shortened her life. She said nothing, 
but was this because she liked it? The truth of the matter is that it was 
mighty hard on Mother. It is harder still on Wife and Daughter, who, in 
these days, compare themselves with other wives and daughters. Of course, 
if it is necessary, we will make the best of it. But is it necessary in all 
cases where this kind of a man exists? 














IT Is BAD ENOUGH WHEN A MIDDLE-AGED or elderly 
woman goes in for painting her face to hide the ravages of 
time, but the case is much worse when a young girl resorts 
to the practice. A young girl has one supernal quality of 

















Where charm: we call it freshness; and why of all the sex she 

| Every Girl should seek to hide with rouge the very quality that 

Should b constitutes her chief charm is certainly one of the feminine 

ethan mysteries! It may be that in the inexperience of girlhood 
Sincere 


comes the thought that she can bridge some lack of 

physical perfection by the artifice. And it may be that- 
there is no one to tell her that the remedy for all lacks in the human being 
lies within, and not without. Suppose a girl, instead of taking up with 
the rouge-pot, should live wisely and make her thoughts pleasant and 
wholesome, her spirit kindly, does she think for one moment that she 
would not become beautiful inside and that the spirit would shine through? 
Not a woman has ever lived who was admired, sought after in the right 
way or regarded as truly beautiful on account of an artificial complexion. 
Why, then, should a girl deliberately deceive herself and flaunt the banner 
of insincerity and foolish vanity on the face that God gave her to make 
beautiful? No woman who says that rouge is an “improvement” to the 
human face is other than a woman of perverted taste. Such a woman does 
not see clearly nor think straight. If there is one place where a girl should 
seem sweetly and frankly sincere it is in the face with which she looks out 
at the world. It is her greatest asset. 
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EVERYBODY IN THE WORLD HAS TO DO some uncongenial 
work. This is one of the few rules in life to which there is 
no exception. . Even those who are masters of their own 
time, who are high in councils of state, or world-famed for 
affairs or riches, do that which they do not like to do. 
Mr. Gladstone once said that the Premiership of England 
meant “three-fourths drudgery and one-fourth pleasure.” 
The President of the United States spends hours in the 
-tedious signing of the smallest post-office appointments. 
The presidents of great corporations sigh as they sign their names, hour after 
hour, to checks. And no one knows the maddening monotony of signing 
one’s name hundreds of times until one has experienced it. To do the 
uncongenial task is as much a part of daily life as are dull weather and dry 
seasons. It is true that for some everything they do—the whole task—is 
uncongenial. One of the saddest facts in our present industrial situation is 
the derisive laughter with which companies of laboring men receive the 
doctrine of the joy of work. They declare that they know nothing about it. 
Their work appeals only to their necessity to make a living, not to their 
ambition, not to their sense of solid achievement, not to their interest. But 
the difference—though a lamentably wide one—is mainly in degree. The 
uncongenial task is a part of the common lot. Most women, for example, 
have to do work which wearies them and keeps them from what they believe 
to be the better part of life. It sorely tries their patience. They envy 
Mary, who quietly sits and listens to great words while Martha does the 
housework. 

All the same, patience is one of the highest qualities we can achieve. 
So is steady perseverance. So is the mastery of the spirit. There is no 
finer thing than to go resolutely on along a difficult way. All this pertains 
to the supreme achievement, the making of character. There are also two 
other things to think of. ‘The first is that the uncongenial task is commonly 
a contribution to the general welfare: it is a service to society: the world 
must be clothed and shod and fed. The other is that the more difficult the 
task so much more real is the sacrifice that is made for the preservation of 
the home. Thus does a man or a woman work for the maintaining of the 
family for the sake of the children. And no greater daily expression is 
there of parental love: finer is it than all art and poetry. 
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Like to Do 














AN ENGAGED COUPLE, OF REFINED TASTES and small 
means, decided that, instead of the usual wedding trip, they 
would furnish a snug little home and spend their honey- 
moon there. For several weeks before the wedding the 


lTheFunniest} Young couple, assisted by interested relatives, worked 
S sstas industriously to prepare the little home. After the wedding 
Thing She 4 “hyp ‘ ine 

the newly married pair escaped to their waiting home. 
|Ever Saw 








Picture the consternation of the weary bride and bride- 
groom, when they entered a house where they so fondly 
expected to find peace and security, to discover that their “friends” had been 
there before them, and with the sportiveness of their kind had rolled up rugs, 
turned pictures to the wall, displaced and overturned furniture, scattered 
the contents of drawers—in fact, played havoc so complete that the little 
home which the young couple had been at such pains to make beautiful was 
reduced to a chaos of confusion. Is it any wonder that the bride spent 
the night in tears and the bridegroom paced the floor in a frame of mind 
incompatible with one’s wedding night? 

Nor were the creatures who perpetrated this stupid outrage thoughtless 
boys and girls. ‘They were men and women of good social standing, and, 
so far from considering they had done anything to be ashamed of, the 
woman who told the story and had taken an active part in the prank 
could scarcely speak for hysterical laughter over what she said was “the 
funniest thing she ever saw.” 
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—————=<<<<1 THE MOTHER WHO BELIEVES that cooked or prepared 
| (A sugar of any kind is not good for her child, but that the 
eat child craves sweets and must have them in some form, is 
Ee finding a way out that is not only extremely interesting but 


also eminently sound in a dietetic sense. 








Sweets She is making 
: desserts without the use of sugar, finding that the most 
Leeseaines deliciously sweet puddings and soufflés can be made of 
Sugar beaten egg and milk or cream, and sweetened with golden 








dates, raisins, figs, prunes, bananas‘or honey. She is just 
learning the wonderful nutritive values of the grape sugar in raisins, either 
eaten as they come, or made into raisin bread or raisin pudding. Of course 
the child should thoroughly “ Fletcherize” a raisin, but if this cannot be 
accomplished the wise mother can soak the raisins overnight, or warm them 
on the stove or in the oven, so that they become soft and easier of mastication. 
We do not as yet begin to realize the wonderful food that the bees offer us in 
their honey, and no child is apt to overeat of it, owing to its cloying nature. 
In Germany the intelligent housewife uses honey in her cakes, puddings and 
gingerbread, not only because she thus finds a more economical and healthful 
substitute for sugar, but also for the reason that the bees fill the honey with 
a natural preservative that keeps cakes fresh for an indefinite period. In 
fact the Germans use honey in their salad-dressing, which not only gives it 
a delicious flavor, but it has also been found that it satisfies the child’s 
craving for sweets so that he has no desire for any subsequent dessert. 
Baked bananas are also being more and more used as sweets for children. 
For Southern children sugar-cane in the raw state is growing into favor. For 
the Eastern children there is the maple sap, just as it comes from the tree, 
as clear as water. This is invaluable as a wholesome sweet for a child, 
and one of the best that he can be allowed to eat. The trend of the modern 
mother to find the natural sugar for her child is certainly interesting. If 
more mothers would adopt this practice the constant disclosures of Boards 
of Health of the dirty sugar, the inferior butter and the poisonous flavoring 
compounds that they find in the very cheap candies sold in the stores in 
the tenement districts of our large cities would not create the alarming 
misgivings that they do now. 





A NORWEGIAN BRIDEGROOM GOT SO ANGRY with a fly 
for alighting on the cheek of his bride that he struck it a 
blow so violent as to kill the unfortunate lady. This story 
comes to the mind so often in the very extravagance with 








A Little which a theory is presented or attacked in modern argument. 

: While men are sometimes prone to this method they have 
Moderation, h f , 
ees in the majority of cases at least, learned from experience 








that an extravagant advocacy is very apt to produce a 
prejudice against the very views they put forward. The 
more intelligent orators among men have taken to heart the wisdom of the 
old Scotchman’s advice to his son: “My lad,” he said, “remember that it is 
the moderation of the meek that wins the earth.” We may question the 
theological correctness of this interpretation of the beatitude which promises 
to the meek the inheritance of the earth, but the lesson of the old man is as 
sound as a nut. It is still so recent that women have begun to present their 
views upon the public platform that they have yet to learn this truth. 
They are so apt to forget completely to allow for differences of opinion: 
they are so intolerant of all who do not agree with them: they so utterly 
refuse to see any side but their own, that they arouse all the combativeness 
of their hearers. Saint Paul understood the way to be effective in 
argument. “Knowing the terror of the Lord,” he declared, “we persuade 
men.” It is moderation every time that is most effective and wins in any 
argument. Extravagance and the refusal to acknowledge right to the other 
side waste their own strength. Many a cause has been more damaged by 
the extravagance of its supporters than by the attacks of its enemies. 








WHETHER IT IS BECAUSE of the increase in divorce, or 
whatever it is, we are hearing a great deal these days about 
new forms of the marriage relation, or changes in our 
present form of marriage. With all these suggested 














Our Young | Changes there is always sounded one note: that monogamy, 
People and as we call the present sex relation of marriage of one man 

‘ to one woman, and vice versa, was forced upon the world 
Marriage by the authority of a church, or by stern moralists who 
were regardless of the finer xsthetic interests of human 

nature. And then generally follows some argument, carefully put into the 


form of a question, as to whether the love feeling, the love relation, could not 
be better realized if the present yoke, the present form of marriage, which 
has been put upon men and women, were shaken off in part if not in whole. 

To those of us who have lived a few years all these alternative 
arrangements between men and women that are suggested are read with 
interest, perhaps, and then dismissed. We know that all these brand-new 
and novel suggestions have been tried and found wanting. But to the 
minds of the younger people they are new, and to their minds also they 
bring thoughts that are dangerous unless healthfully met. The ideas, 
generally very seductively put, of what one writer will call “trial marriage,” 
another will call “experimental marriage,” a third will call “a ten-year 
arrangement,” and a fourth will base upon that meaningless but most allur- 
ing word “affinity””—all these are tremendously fascinating to a young, 
developing mind. It is all very well for us elders to “pooh-pooh” these 
ideas and dismiss them as unworthy of thought, but the young do not 
‘“‘pooh-pooh” them, and they are not dismissing them. We ought to wake 
up to the fact that certain questionings about the present form of the 
marriage relation have not only fallen into the minds of our young people, 
but that they are also resting there, and in some instances actually taking 
root. ‘This is particularly true of young girls. What we need to do, 
whenever one of these wonderfully interesting and novel proposals (for 
such they are to the young) finds expression, is to take down our histories 
of the world and read a bit to our young people, and show them that these 
seemingly new ideas are not new: that they have all been tried: and that 
the poor, lumbering, halting human race has, after all, found—not because 
God said it, not because moralists said it, but because in the nature of 
things it is so—that the faithful and steadfast relation of one man and one 
woman is the best and only relation that has stood the test of time and 
of practically all peoples. And to our young girls should it be particularly 
pointed out that it is the only sound relation in the interest of women, 
because if other relations were tried women would inevitably be the first 
and the greatest sufferers. 


ad 


— | WHEN A PEOPLE GET LAX in the little things it is 
Ss not a long step to laxity in the big things. And we 
Americans are already criminally lax in the smaller things, 


and are getting more so every day. One hears on every 


! The Little side the complaint of the failure of the small courtesies. 
Things Notes are left unacknowledged: engagements are not kept 
i nor the reasons explained: courtesies extended receive no 








recognition. It has even got to the point where presents 
———====== 4 fail of proper and just thanks. Too much is being taken 
for seid. Our conditions are so prosperous: our pace is so fast: 
relative values are all getting muddled up, and the little courtesies that 
sweeten life are either lost sight of or lack proper and courteous recognition. 
It is not that we do not know our manners. We do. But our lives are too 
rushed, and rush always means carelessness. Our thoughts, too, are keyed 
too much to the superlative: to the big: to the imposing: to the thing that 
is sizable. And the whole trend is not only unfortunate but disastrous as 
well, for Life is not made up of the big things: it is a fabric woven of the 
little things: of the little courtesies: of the little thoughts: and the moment 
we lose our true relation that these hold to the scheme of living we lose the 
essence that makes for sweet, happy and satisfied living. We cannot afford to 
make our lives so busy as to render ourselves insensible to the little thought 
that comes to us from another: from the seemingly small courtesy: from the 
apparently insignificant present. With these and in these are sometimes 
found the deepest thoughts, the truest friendship, and the only true thing 
that, after all is said and done, is worth holding on to in life. The little 
thing is here the big thing. 
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NE day the Royal carriage went through the 
streets of Madrid to the residential part of 
the city and stopped before one of its houses. 
Out sprang the lovely Queen Victoria, and, 
without waiting for the astonished lackey to 

precede her, she ran lightly across the sidewalk up to the 

garden gate and pushed the electric bell. The maid who 
answered the summons was aghast and could scarcely artic- 
ulate. The Queen had come to see one of her woman 
friends! She had actually gone calling! Before the close 
of the day all Madrid was fairly buzzing with excitement. 

Such a thing had never been heard of. 

“Heavens!” said an aristocratic Spaniard to me, “‘ think 
of it! She actually forgets who she is and makes calls like 
any lady!” 

“‘Well,” I answered, with American democracy, ‘‘ why 
shouldn’t she? Has a Queen no personal rights, no liberties, 
no human feelings?” 

“*Yes, yes, I know,’’ bewilderingly answered the Spaniard 
of noble lineage, ‘‘ but think of a Queen going calling!’’ He 
could not get over the blow. It fairly dazed him. 

‘“‘Just the same, my friend,’ I replied, ‘‘suppose the 
Queen called on your wife, you would never tire of telling 
about it, would you, now? Come, be honest.” 

He looked at mecuriously. ‘Why, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ we— 
we’’—he hardly knew what to say at the thought of such an 
event—‘“‘we should receive her with the dignity becoming 
her station.” 

And the month had not closed before Queen Victoria one 
day did call on this nobleman’s wife! 

Not long after that, curious to see what effect the Royal 
call had made upon him, I asked him: ‘‘How is the Queen 
getting along with the people?” 

“The Queen, sir—whom God guard endless years—is a 
Royal lady! We are all and ever at her feet, sir.”’ 





T WAS a terrific shock at first to the pride and sensibili- 

ties of the unbending grandees and nobility when the 
lovely wife of the young King Alfonso came into their midst 
striking a keynote of simplicity that amounts almost to 
democracy. The Spaniards could not believe what their 
ears heard and their eyes saw. Here was their own Queen— 
lovely, gracious and radiant, they acknowledged—who 
scorned being always attended, watched and hedged about 
with slavish worship. Born an English Princess, with all 
the Anglo-Saxon’s healthy disregard for pomp and false 
show, she carried her wholesome atmosphere right into the 
heart of haughty, ceremonial Spain. Of course she was 
secretly picked to pieces for every one of her little personal 
peculiarities, and when one or two of his intimates men- 
tioned the surprise of the people to King Alfonso the young 
ruler simply smiled. ‘‘Wait,”’ he said, ‘‘and see what they 
will say in a year or two.” 

Meantime the young Queen, for all her desire for the 
simple life—as much of it as can be lived in the shadow of an 
ancient throne—was not rash. She knew, and her uncle, 
the wise old King Edward VII, had probably helped her to 
understand, how dear to the Spaniard are his racial customs. 
For in Spain custom is stronger than the law and reaches far 
beyond it. The young Queen knew something of that before 
she came to Spain; appreciated it after she arrived in the 
palace, having passed through the terrible ordeal of the 
bomb outrage in Calle Mayor, when all the world held its 
breath for very horror of such a dastardly attempt. So with 
excellent judgment and rare tact she did not go about upset- 
ting tradition here and custom there, to set her Court by 
the ears. But very gently, very slowly, she proceeded to 
show her ladies, a little at a time, when to do this, why she 
wished that, how to please her by doing this or that. 

The proud Spanish women at first did not realize her 
powerfulcharm. Madrid ungraciously nicknamed her ‘‘ The 
Peacock,’’ because of her exquisite taste. But it was rather 
envy than malice, and gradually the Queen won her way to 
the hearts of the people by her unaffected dignity and sweet- 
ness, until now most persons have forgotten her race and 
former religion, accepting her as a fitting mistress for the 
proudest throne in the world. 

The Sevillanos, too, themselves a people bubbling over 
with romance and chivalry, love her all the more for the 
fact that her marriage was the culmination of a romance 
unmatched in the Royal story of Spain since the days of the 
Philips. And now that she has given hostage to the future 
in the sturdy bodies of the little Princes, his Royal Highness, 
the Prince of the Asturias, and the Infante, Don Jaime, 
Seville feels truly: ‘‘We have a Queen!”’ 


HE Queen’s tact extends to the little things as well as 

to the more important ones, and never was its usefulness 
better illustrated than early in her career as Queen. In 
Seville a great fiesta had been prepared in her honor, and 
when Queen Victoria appeared, behold! she was wearing 
the difficult Sevillian mantilla as gracefully and naturally 
as a Sevillian lady born to it! A perfect roar of delighted 
applause surged up from the huge crowd, and from that 
moment Victoria was adopted. 

One of the most discussed reforms of Queen Victoria is 
her campaign against the promiscuous kissing of infants 
and small children. She has forbidden absolutely that any 
of her own three children be kissed by the loyal people, 
who are only too anxious to show their devotion in this 
way. Her example, as is to be expected, is being widely 
followed, and elegantly printed labels bearing the words 
“No Me Bese”’ (Do Not Kiss Me) are now on sale through- 
out the country. 

In the enormous Royal palace in Madrid there is necessa- 
rily small chance for the Queen to be much alone and to live 
the life she prefers. Yet even there, once the formalities of 
the day are over with for the time being, she is less the Queen 
than the good mother and wife, devoted to her family and 
seeking recreation in the ways any ordinary woman may. 
The children absorb a great deal of her time, and Victoria 
has fallen into the customs of Spanish family life the more 
readily for her youth and temperament. One of Spain’s 
greatest and strongest hopes lies in the deep and genuine 
family affection, the entire lack of self-consciousness and 
selfishness throughout all circles of society. So true is this 
that Spanish homes in every part of the country where the 
climate permits are open all day and far into the night, per- 
mitting the visitor to look into the patio, the very heart of 
the home. There is literally nothing to conceal; the home 
life is beautiful enough to bear the most critical scrutiny. 

Both King and Queen are as normal and happy as any 
young pair-of Spanish newlyweds one can imagine. Don 
Alfonso naturally has little time for the babies, but even 
he—all the’rumors of: his wildness to the contrary not- 
withstanding — often breaks through his routine to show 
his delight in the sturdy little Princes and their little sister, 
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Princess Beatriz. Spain found it hard to for- 
give him at first for permitting the Queen to 
bring over her English physician and nurses, 
and for allowing the ancient Spanish nursery 
to be completely renovated in modern British 
fashion with white walls, white furniture, and 
gay, bright hangings, totally different from 
the dark and unsanitary Spanish grandeur in 
which other Royal babies have been brought 
up in Madrid. But these half-British babies 
have thrived in their simple surroundings, 
with their Royal mother ever keeping an.eagle 
eye open to see that no ancient custom creeps 
in to supersede her twentieth-century ideas of 
light and air and healthful environment. 


HERE have been cruel and baseless rumors 

circulated about the elder boy, His Royal 
Highness, the Prince of the Asturias, declaring 
him mentally deficient, a cripple, an imbecile 
unable to help himself, deaf and dumb, and a 
weakling unable to walk. No one knows who 
set them afloat, but there has never been the 
slightest foundation for any of them beyond 
the fact that the Princeling as a baby suffered 
a good deal with that common complaint of 
childhood, earache. Both the King and Queen 
were greatly grieved by the rumors, and the 
King was particularly angry. And ever since 
the Royal children have been conspicuous 
figures in the public eye, driving out in state 
that all may see them as they are: healthy, 
full-witted Anglo-Spanish children able to 
hold their own with any children in the world. 

A soldier himself by instinct and inclination, 
the King has devoted a great deal of time to 
teaching the little heir to the throne soldierly 
manners. Since it is custom for the Prince 
of the Asturias, in his capacity as heir, to be 
made Honorary Colonel of the First Infantry 
(the King’s Immemorial Regiment), His 
Majesty prepared for the ceremony long in 
advance. The Royal youngster was taught 
to salute with becoming Princely gravity, was 
fitted with a miniature uniform and taken to 
the barrack of the regiment. There King 
Alfonso gravely presented his officers to the 














sincere and heartfelt from even curious 
foreigners who come to stare, and go away 
enchanted. 

Both she and Alfonso know that they can 
trust their people, and even during their 
memorable visit to Barcelona during the 
height of the unrest there a year or two ago, 
when the city merited the designation of “a 
pot of every seething passion,” asthe Spaniards 
themselves termed it, not a single unpleasant 
incident marred the Royal visit. Fearlessly 
Alfonso walked out and fearlessly his splendid 
Queen walked beside him, escorted only by 
the Barcelonese themselves— anarchists, red 
republicans, socialists and all. Barcelona was 
on its honor, and the Catalan pride in its pro- 
vincial reputation held the young Monarchs 
as safe as if in their Palace at Madrid. 


cy in the blazing sun of the sands at San 
Sebastian, frolicking about their mother, 
the Royal babies show better than almost any- 
where else the striking difference in type that 
augurs so well forthe country. The Prince of 
the Asturias, the elder boy, blond and _ blue- 
eyed like his mother, is a typical British 
youngster if ever there was one, sober-faced 
and grim at times as a tar from some Dread- 
nought. He impresses one as a child with 
more Britannic firmness and phlegm than 
quick-wittedness; a child who may never 
develop into a brilliant man, but with a sturdy 
tenacity of purpose and a will of his own; a 
boy who will some day make a “‘safe King’”’ 
when he reaches the throne of Philip and 
Charlesand Alfonso. Don Jaime, his younger 
brother, whom he invariably addresses as 
“Jimmy,’’ is his exact opposite, a child of the 
sun and the Southland, olive-dark, roguish, 
merry as a laugh all day long. His hair is 
like night, and his smiling eyes two unfathom- 
able pools, making him as typically Spanish 
as his brother is English. ‘ 

One time when I saw the King and Queen 
was an afternoon in July. Early that morn- 
ing we had started to photograph the King 








new Colonel, who saluted them precisely one 
by one. Then the little chap was helped to 
make his little mark on the rolls and the oath of loyalty, and 
was duly inscribed on the roster as the new commander— 
“‘a bachelor, aged one year, residing in Madrid, and by 
occupation a Prince!” 


UEEN VICTORIA finds her greatest pleasure, while in 

Madrid or near by, out at the Grange or Farmhouse, 
a splendid Royal estate called La Granja, laid out with 
gardens and fountains which rival those of Versailles. Here 
the King and Queen live in idyllic fashion as country 
people, Alfonso shooting or playing polo—to which he is 
devoted—and Victoria amusing herself with trout-casting 
and golf. She is a good caster, and many a speckled beauty 
out of the cool Spanish waters attests the thoroughness of 
her girlhood’s training on the waters of the Scotch.lochs and 
streams. Their joint amusements are automobiling, driving 
and walking through the bosky coverts and picturesque 
dells which make La Granja such a fascinating retreat. 
There is little ostentation or Royal dinner-giving here, but 
with only the necessary retinue and the children the family 
is happily forgetful of the world. 

This simplicity and naturalness comports well with the 
Spanish spirit of democracy, which inspires the humblest 
peasant with the feeling that he is as good a man as his rulers 
and scarcely less important. Treated with respect and 
courtesy, the peasant is at once a gentleman, a friend and a 
wholesome man. His customs and proper respect neglected, 
he becomes glacial in his attitude. Victoria, fortunately for 
herself, when she stepped from her train at the little Spanish 
border town of Irun, on the way to her wedding, accepted 
the flowers offered her by the peasant authorities, heard 
them out and spoke a gracious word or two. The people 
felt instantly that here was no Isabel II, but a woman they 
could trust and love, one who would meet them in their own 
attitude of friendly dignity. The King is much the same: 
“hail fellow well met” with his intimates, never forgetting 
that he is a King, but a sportsman in everything despite his 
none too robust physique. 

In the Royal summer home at San Sebastian, on the Bay 
of Biscay, both he and Victoria are most at ease. Madrid 




















The Baby Princes are Sturdy Little Chaps 


His Royal Highness, the Prince of the Asturias, Saluting his Father 


and its cares of state lie almost twelve hours to the south, 
aud the simple life is lived at the modest wooden ‘‘ Palace’”’ 
of Miramar (Sea View), except when necessary functions 
require entertainment of state notabilities. But that is not 
so often as to become a bore, like the heavy affairs of the 
Court. On the contrary Victoria is here a lady of means 
and leisure, living much the same life as an American or 
French society woman would live under like circumstances. 

The little Prince of the Asturias has a very warm spot in 
his baby heart for San Sebastian, for there his mother, to 
whom he invariably speaks English, lets him out upon the 
smooth, safe beach for a morning’s play with his little 
brother, Don Jaime. The long and gentle crescent of La 
Concha (The Shell) makes an ideal bathing beach. At the 
end farthest from the Casino and public bathing machines 
is the Royal pavilion, a neat and unostentatious little tent of 
red and white canvas where the Princes prepare for their 
bath, dressing in blue-and-white striped suits, with very 
British, broad-brimmed straw sailor-hats. So equipped-and 
provided with pails and shovels they race out on the beach 
and behave exactly like plebeian children, writing their 
names on the beach as well as building kingdoms of sand for 
the ripples to demolish, and almost always with the Queen 
herself looking on. She knows full well the place history can 
give her as the mother of a King; she knows, too, the grief 
and wrath that would rack all Spain should anything happen 
to the children who are such a mighty anchor to windward 
for the proud old nation. 


HE good folk of San Sebastian and the thousands of 

visitors who flock to the lovely little resort in the Royal 
season—July and August—have learned to watch for the 
august lady who mingles so freely with them. Always 
exquisitely gowned and hatted, fresh as a snowy breeze 
from the distant Sierras, her color perfect and her bearing 
truly majestic, she appears in street and store, along the 
Royal side of the beach, at the yacht club, like one of them- 
selves. Never a suspicion of a guard mars the people’s 
behavior toward her: she is more the gracious patroness 
than the austere Queen, and the homage offered her is 








and Queen en route to the yacht races that 
are a prominent feature of San Sebastian’s 
amusements. But we had not calculated upon 
Royal energy, and the bay was empty when we arrived. 
They had gone early. In the afternoon, while waiting in 4 
gate of the sea-wall for the boatman who was to row us over 
to Santa Clara Island, a very likely-looking launch sputtered 
up to the yacht-club pier. In the boat I noticed a flicker 
of white. On the King’s returned sloop people were moving 
about. We hurried over to the shore end of the pier and 
waited for the little party of six or eight to come ashore. A 
crowd rapidly gathered about the gangway, and presently 
as I was getting my camera ready a gentle voice behind me 
said courteously: ‘‘Will you have the goodness to step aside 
a little? The Kingscome!’’ (The Spanish always refer to 
the King and Queen as ‘‘The Kings.’’) 


ve led the party with a courtly old Vice-Admiral, 
and behind them walked the King, chatting with a 
companion. His Majesty never looked less the King nor 
more the careless boy than that afternoon, wearing a very 
much soiled uniform, breeches and opened coat—the coat 
was quite too tight for him—a white sweater with streaks of 
tar and yacht grime on it, and a golf cap jauntily perched 
over one ear. Between his lips he held a cigarette which 
flopped up and down as he talked. 

When he saw me unable to snapshot the Queen because 
she came so close to the camera—she almost brushed the 
lens with her sleeve—he grinned very boyishly, said some- 
thing to his companion, who looked at us, and both young 
men laughed. I made a quick try at Alfonso himself then, 
and just as my shutter fell a broad German back interposed 
and another shutter clicked. The King understood the thing 
instantly and laughed aloud. He was on the point of stop- 
ping to give me another chance when the Queen turned 
beside the Royal automobile and beckoned him to her. 

This is what this pair of Royal lovers really are: chil- 
dren—they are scarcely more. Grown enough, but not 
grown up yet; playing with yachts and automobiles and 
their own babies; not as heart-weary monarchs struggling 
with the stiff Court etiquette, or listening to interminable 
statesmen with weary tongues, but as a real woman and 
man, Mother and Father. 


























Just Like Ordinary Children the Two Little Princes Play Upon the Beach at San Sebastian 
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EprTor’s Note—Except that fictitious names have been substi- 
tuted for the real names in the following account every statement is 
literally true. 


STOOD before the Deputy Commissioner of Police at head- 
quarters, in answer to his call. He picked up a typewritten 
sheet of paper and handed it to me. 

“There isa list of fifty-four palmists,”’ he said. ‘‘ Most of them 
advertise in the’ papers. Some cater toa select trade and never 
appear in print. All must go. The Police Department has let 
them alone so long that they evidently have forgotten that their 
business is illegal. We can arrest and fine or imprison every one 
of them. All we need is evidence that they are predicting the 
future for a price. I want you to get that evidence.” 

In my room I studied the list. The fourth name thrilled me 
with the delight of congenial work; I knew I should enjoy 
running down that woman. It was Madame Herman, at the same 
address where I had known her before. 

Ten years previously I had been the cashier in a hotel, living 
in a_boarding-house with a lot of girls—nice girls—young, jolly, 
sympathetic and hard-working. None of us knew much about 
life, most of us were ignorant; but we were all decent girls, and 
honest. One night I came in tired and blue; something had gone 
wrong in my work. 

After dinner Carrie, my best friend, said to me: ‘‘Let’s go and 
have Madame Herman read our palms. It is only fifty cents. 
She will tell you how to get out of your trouble.” 





E FOUND Madame Herman in an ill-smelling little room 

where the light was dim and spooky. She pawed over my 
palm, having first received her fifty cents, and told me a lot of 
nice things about myself that girls like to hear. Then she 
became very serious. There was trouble in my palm. Yes, I 
would be very ill; I would have an operation; I would come 
near death. Of course all that I carried away was an alarm. I 
was so frightened that I went immediately to a physician, who, 
after examination, assured me that I was in perfect health. 

But it was what she told Carrie that wrought the worst havoc. 
Carrie was a blonde; I was a brunette. Having learned by a 
few skillful questions that Carrie was in some temporary and 
slight trouble with a young man with whom she was “keeping 
company ’’ Madame Herman told her that she must ‘‘look out”’ 
for a ‘‘dark woman”’; this ‘‘dark woman”’ was crossing her path. 

Although I did not know her young man then, nor do I know 
him now, Carrie immediately concluded that I was the ‘‘dark 
woman,” and our friendship was broken. 

Nor was our case the only one. I learned that nearly every girl 
in the house had in some manner been the victim of similar 
suspicions from one or more of her friends. It was one of the 
shrewd tricks of the palmist thus to play one girl against another 
and so keep them both running to her for readings. 

So I went after Madame Herman with joy. In the same 
ill-smelling room I found her, now almost blind, a decrepit, 
loathsome old woman piling up a miserlike fortune of quarters 
and half dollars from the credulities, the weaknesses and the 
eager trustfulness of women. 

She did not remember me. I handed her her money in 
advance, as before. Then, pawing my palm as of old, she repeated 
the same rigmarole I had heard ten years before, the same she 
had doubtless repeated for thousands of foolish girls. Again she 
“read” that I would have an operation. I led her on more 
definitely this time. I pretended to be alarmed. I asked her 
what I should do. 

‘*See a doctor,” she crooned. 

“Where will I find one?’ I asked. 

“‘T will give you an address,”’ she said, and reached for a card. 
It was so palpable, so ‘‘easy,’’ I almost laughed. I took the card 
and at her trial produced it before the magistrate. 

She pleaded age, infirmity, poverty, blindness, and I saw that 
the magistrate was somewhat impressed. 

““Your Honor,” I said, ‘‘do not be misled by this woman. I know 
that she is old and almost blind, but she is worth a fortune. She 
owns two apartment houses; she has three savings-bank accounts, 
and no one knows how much money is hid in her house. She has 
been preying on the innocent girls and women of that neighbor- 
hood for many years, I know.”’ 

He compelled her to give a thousand-dollar bond that she 
would not again practice palmistry. If she does she will forfeit 
the money and go to the workhouse. That is the law. 


HE next person I went after was Silvio. She was what we 

call a ‘‘domestic-troubles”’ palmist. Most of her clients were 
working people, and she had early learned that the easiest way 
to give satisfaction was to sympathize with women in their 
domestic squabbles. She got her fees of twenty-five and fifty 
cents from wives who sought her to know if their husbands were 
“true” to them, or why it was their husbands no longer showed 
affection for them, or how much longer some domestic breach 
would last. 

Several divorces had been traced directly to Silvio’s door, for she 
had a mischievous way of driving farther apart from her husband 
every woman who sought her. She had a sound business reason 
for this, for the longer she kept a woman suspicious of her husband 
or antagonistic to him just so many more fees would she get. The 
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people she dealt with were mostly ignorant and she was able to 
learn their stories of infelicity by a few skillful questions. It was 
on this score that the police wanted her, so I was careful to lead 
her astray. 

“You are married,’’ she said, as she looked first in my palm, 
and then hurriedly at my face to see if she had guessed aright. I 
was as the Sphinx, but she evidently interpreted my silence as 
affirmation, for she rambled on: ‘‘But your husband does not 
respond to you; you are worried; you do not know what to 
do ’ She paused. “Am I right?’’ she asked. 

‘Go on,”’ I said, as if impatient to hear more. 

Reassured,. she continued: ‘‘I see here that you are very 
affectionate, perhaps too affectionate. That may be the trouble 
between you and your husband. You have shown your fondness 
too openly.” 

“‘What must I do?’’ I exclaimed, as if alarmed. 

“Make no advances tohim. Becool. Wait till he makes up to 
you. Is he jealous?” _ . 

‘“‘What does the palm say?” I asked. 

She studied it intently again. ‘‘ Yes, he is jealous.” 

I started, as if astonished at her “divination.” ‘‘Can you read 
that in my palm?”’ I exclaimed. 

She bent closer over. it, confident she was on the right track. 
“Yes, and I see here the remedy for your troubles. You must 
become interested in some other man.” 

I started as if conscience-stricken. 

“Oh, not: really interested,” she added quickly. ‘‘ But it will do 
no harm to flirt a little, to pique his interest, to make him feel less 
sure of you.” 

“But how am I to know if I am succeeding?” 

“Come back here in a week and I will tell you.” 

“From my palm?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“How wonderful you are!’’ I exclaimed, but she did not read 
the true meaning in my remark. 

In court a week later, however, she understood, when she heard 
me testify that I had no husband, and that she was urging me to 
trickery and domestic deception with an imaginary person while 
she predicted the future with the hope and expectation of a further 
fee. She, too, was placed under a thousand-dollar bond to cease 
her practice. 





ADAME ANN was the next one. She told me I was going 

on a long journey on which I would meet an old man through 
dropping a paper which he would pick up; that he would be very 
wealthy, and that I would marry him. That convicted her. It 
was what she had told hundreds of other girls. 

The next evening I saw Madame Peregrine. I must have 
looked very weary and very gullible, for she hustled through the 
formula and hardly troubled even to pretend to ‘‘read’’ my palm. 
She mumbled a lot of optimistic nonsense, as she had evidently 
sized me up as a “blue’’ case that needed only a little cheering 
up. I had had many troubles in the past, she said, but they 
were all over now; the future would be very bright; I would be 
married soon to a very charming man; he would take me far away 
from all that made life hard for me. That prediction settled 
her, and she, too, had to give a thousand-dollar bond to bind her 
promise to stop. 

Among the letters which the Commissioner of Police had was 
one from the relative of an old man who believed that he had 
been trapped by a certain Madame Cabot into marrying a not too 
scrupulous young girl. This letter asserted that the girl had 
paid Madame Cabot a sum of money to tell the old man his palm 
said that he would marry the girl. As the girl had supplied the 
palmist with many facts concerning his life he was so astounded 
by her knowledge of the past that he accepted her “ prediction” 
for the future and lived up to it. 

I could not prove this, but I determined to discover if Madame 
Cabot could be hired for such a purpose. I went to her and said 
that I had some friends who were coming in with me that even- 
ing; then I described each friend to her and told certain facts 
concerning the past life of each. I gave her a dollar in advance. 

That night I led them to Madame Cabot’s house, and, to their * 
bewilderment, she carefully ‘“‘read”’ their pasts from their palms. 
Then she concluded with a set of brilliant futures. Only after 
we left did I reveal the trick to them. 

If all the women who have their palms ‘‘read”’ for the purpose 
of finding out what is going to happen to them in the future 
would but go to two palmists, instead of to one, the harm that 
one does might be undone by the other; at least, if the two hap- 
pened to be as ludicrously diverse as were the two I saw on the 
following day. 

The first was Madame Henri. I was in for a lot of trouble, 
she said. I must look out for a divorce. (About half the palmists 
I saw thought I was married, and the other half thought me 
unmarried.) Henri said I had a husband who drank, that it was 
impossible for him to overcome the drink habit, as it was born in 
him, and that I ought to get rid of him, for there was another 
man waiting for me: a good man too. 

Madame Ursula was the next, and she said that I was to havea 
very bright future. She found a “star of hope” in my hand: 
my “‘star’’ would break gradually. I was soon to meet some one 
with the initial M or S. He was to make me very happy, and I 
was to have three children. 

According to Ursula I would live to be seventy-five 
years old; according to Henri I would die in ten years. 


LL of these palmists eagerly scan each client in the 
hope of finding one who has money. When such a 
one appears she has small chance of escaping without 
losing some or all of her cash. The very fact that a 
woman will go to a palmist is proof to these shrewd 
judges of human nature that a victim has appeared. 
Then advice as to speculation or investment is given in 
the guise of a ‘‘reading.”’ 
Often they have confederates in the offices of un- 
scrupulous detectives. A client confides in a palmist 
some domestic trouble or some guilty secret, from 
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By H. O. Zetetes: With Illustrations by Peter Newell 


WO women who had been fast friends since girlhood 

were talking about their children as they strolled home 

together from the club. One had a comely daughter, a 
schoolgirl in her teens, the other a promising son at Yale. 

“And wouldn’t it be fine,’’ said Mrs. Merchant, ‘‘if our 
young people should by-and-by take a fancy to each other?”’ 

“Nothing could be better,’’ agreed Mrs. Lawyer with 
enthusiasm. But afterward, upon thinking it over, that 
lady somehow felt less enthusiastic. She mentioned the 
matter to her husband in the evening. 

‘‘How would you like Ruth for a daughter-in-law ?”’ 

“Shouldn't like her in that capacity,” replied the Judge 
without hesitation. ‘‘No, I’d hate to see Billie interested 
there.”’ 

“Really? Why I thought you admired Ruth.” 

“And so I do, and so would any man of sense. She is a 
very charming little girl—pretty, graceful, bright, sweet- 
tempered, altogether lovable—and she bids fair to make a 
splendid woman.” 

“And the family is all right.” 

“Well, I don’t feel so sure about the family,” said the 
Judge slowly. ‘‘To tell the truth, there’s where the trouble 
lies.”’ 

‘‘Why what in the world ”’ began the lady with some 
feeling. ‘‘If the Cabots don’t suit you for family who does?” 

“T know, my dear, I know,” said he: ‘‘No bluer blood 
in Philadelphia—the men strong and clean and generous; 
the women gracious and beautiful—thoroughbreds, all of 
them, with ample means and high ideals. I never knew a 
finer man than Ruth’s grandfather unless it be her father.” 

‘And her mother and grandmother are just as fine. I’m 
sure Emily is every bit as nice as Tom.” 





e463 ‘‘Her mother and grandmother are certainly very 
fine—but just a little too fine. My dear girl, you know as 
well as I do that little Ruth belongs.to a race of women who 
are inveterate husband-killers. You remember her mother’s 
mother—an excellent woman, no doubt, and a great beauty 
in her time, I’m told; but what a life she led her husband! 
She must have constant attention. If he were absent for a 
single evening she complained bitterly. She insisted upon 
having the best of everything and was never contented. 
And he—a more chivalrous fellow never lived—took quite 
her view of it. Nothing, he thought, was good enough for 
her. He built her one of the best houses in the city and fur- 
nished it lavishly; he dressed and cared for her as though she 
were a princess; he petted her, praised her and shielded her 
from all care and trouble; for her sake he carried a life- 
insurance policy that in those days was thought enormous, 
and he never gave her a hint of the burdens under which he 
was staggering. 

“Well, it was magnificent, but it killed him, you know. He 
was still in early middle life when he went all to pieces and 
died in a week’s time, leaving his widow rich but lonesome. 
And here is Emily treating Tom in about the same way. 
Don’t you see how worn and old the fellow is looking? 
Haven’t you noticed the sick sound in his voice? He has 
done splendidly by her. Few men in his line have made— 
and spent—a finer income; but he has worked awfully hard 
for it. He’s had the luck to get ahead and lay up something, 
and now he could retire to that farm of his that he is always 
telling about, and live with great comfort on the interest of 
his snug little investments; but will his wife allow it? Not 
she! His pile is not half big enough yet to suit her ambition; 
so she’ll keep urging him on until he drops in his ‘tracks as 
her mother’s husband did. You'll see! Now do you want 
our Billie harnessed to that sort of a load even though the 
lovely Ruth holds the ribbons?” 

His wife allowed that there might be something in what 
he said, but the real trouble, she opined, is with the times. 
“You can’t maintain your social position—you can’t do 
what is expected of you, what you really have to do—with- 
out spending a great deal of money, often’more than you 
can afford.” 

‘“‘In that case some of us are very fortunate’’—he smiled 
and bowed —‘‘in having helpmates that are behind the times, 
or rather ahead of them.’’ He grew sententious: ‘‘ Husband- 
killing is the great crime of our day. On the reeking altars 
of the twin gods, the Mammon of Wealth and the Moloch 
of Fashion, hundreds of thousands of American men are 
annually sacrificed by the gentle hands of their women.” 


\2463 Then he ran over the names of a dozen men among 
their intimate friends and kindred who within the last five 
or six years had dropped off, leaving behind them well-to-do 
widows. 

“What ails all the fellows,’’ said he, “that they should 
be so much shorter-lived than their wives? It is not that 
they are a weak and sickly lot, but that they are overloaded; 
that is all. 

“‘Take the case of Jack Martin. Don’t you remember 
what Mrs. Martin said to you at the dinner the other night ? 


‘I’ve been teasing Jack for two years,’ said she, ‘to get me an 
automobile and he won’t do it. Every other woman I know 
has one. I think it’s mean of him, don’t you?’ That is what 
she said right there before her guests. What she may say in 
private Heaven only knows. 

‘Well, I do feel sorry for poor old Jack, the best-natured 
fellow in the world, with that costly establishment of his to 
keep up, a wife and two girls to supply with gowns and furs 
and millinery, chocolates, luncheons, lobsters and theater 
tickets; not to mention the boys at college! 

“How can Jack carry an automobile on his back besides 
all that? He can’t—not without breaking the back; but 
she’ll nag the poor fellow on, she and her girls, until finally 
he undertakes it. Then before long there’ll be a funeral, 
the insurance money will come in, and we shall have another 
well-to-do widow in our set.”” 


WES ‘I tell you, Jane,” said the Judge, warming up to 
his theme, “the modern wife is not living up to her end of the 
contract!” 

“What do you mean?” said she. 

“T mean that marriage is a partnership entered into by 
two persons of opposite sex for the definite purpose of making 
a home and rearing a family. The carrying out of this pur- 
pose entails heavy burdens of toil and care, for which both 
members of the firm are jointly and severally responsible. 
It is, therefore, just and fair that those burdens be shared by 
both the husband and the wife, and be distributed between 
them according to the ability of each. Upon this principle 
the domestic burdens have from time immemorial been 
divided between the two. In accordance with this plan the 
man has provided and defended the house, and the woman 
has made a home of it and reared the children. He has 
cared for the outside, she for the inside. He has furnished the 
food, she has cooked it and made it ready for the table. He 
has supplied the flax and the wool, she has spun and woven 
and fashioned them into garments.” 

““Yes,”’ broke in the lady, ‘‘and she has had by a good 
deal the worst end of the load !”’ 

“T quite agree with you, my dear,”’ said he, ‘‘she has; but 
as things go nowadays in many domestic concerns—Jack 
Martin’s, for instance—the man carries both ends, his own 
and hers too.”’ 

“Why, no; the indoor work is done by women now as 
much as ever it was.”’ 

“By women, yes; but not by wives. Not, at least, in our 
end of town. I tell you, Jack is doing all the work of that 
establishment—practically everything. ‘Qui facit per alium 
facit per se,’ you know. Whatever I with my earnings 
employ other persons to do I am virtually doing myself. 

“Apply that principle to Jack and you will observe that 
he not only provides and furnishes the house but he also 
takes full care of it within and without. He not only supplies 
the food but he prepares, cooks and serves it too. Every bit 
of work in parlor, chamber, kitchen, dining-room and butler’s 
pantry is done by Jack. All the labor involved in dressing 
the entire family—an enormous load in these days—is laid 
on Jack’s shoulders. Tailors, seamstresses, dressmakers, 
milliners, shoemakers, laundresses and all the rest of them 
look to his earnings for their pay. He tends the babies, he 
doctors and nurses them all when they are sick, he fills:their 
teeth, he teaches the youngsters at school, he amuses the 
family at theaters and concerts, and he preaches the Gospel 
to them from the pulpit on Sundays. Ina word he carries 
the whole load on his back. That is, my dear, every piece 
of work in that home which is paid for is practically done by 
Jack, not a scrap of it by his wife. Do you realize that? 
No wonder if he breaks dowmy”’ 


42463 “Why, John, how can you talk like that? You know 
as well as I do that Nellie Martin simply works herself 
to death. Didn’t she break down and have to go to the 
Bermudas last winter? And this year again she is simply 
worn to a shadow.” 

“Granted again,” said the Judge; ‘‘ but what sort of work 
is it? Receiving and making calls, giving and attending 
dinners, receptions, parties and various functions; club 
work, church work, committee work, correspondence; taking 
lessons in French, music, Ibsen, and what not; and, above 
all, shopping, shopping, shopping! All very desirable and 
important, no doubt, but all without economic value—work 
that does not in the least lighten Jack’s burden, but only 
makes it heavier in so far as it involves the spending of 
money instead of the saving of it.” 

‘John Rogers!” cried the wife, with half a sob. ‘‘ You are 
nothing but a miserable hypocrite! Who is it that is always 
complaining because I don’t get more help with my sewing? 
Who is it that is as cross as a bear—scolds and growls and 
isn’t fit to stay in a civilized house—whenever I take the 
cook’s place and let her go out for an evening? Who is the 
extravagant one in this family, I’d like to know, always 
protesting against my little economies?” 
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“Guilty!” said the Judge feebly. 

“Yes,’’ quoth Madam, “ you are guilty; and you needn’t 
put on that mock-meek expression either. You men are 
every bit as much to blame for the present state of affairs 
as we women are. The houses we live in are those that you 
provide, and our domestic arrangements are those that 
you demand. If one of us stirs a hand to save or earn 
a little money of her own you are up in arms at once and 
make an awful fuss. The average woman is far more willing 
to do her own cooking and dressmaking than is her husband 
to have her. Those loads you talk about are loads of your 
own choosing. Nine men out of ten would rather drop in 
their tracks than hint to their wives that the financial 
burden is getting too heavy. If you would only be more 
frank with us you would suffer less. Do you think that 
Emily, for instance, has the faintest idea that Tom is working 
himself to death for her?” 

“One would suppose she might have if she’d use her eyes,” 
answered the Judge. ‘‘Why can’t the woman see what 
everybody else sees? Is that the sort of blindness that comes 
from love? 

“However,” he continued, “I grant your point. We men 
are as much at fault as you—often more so. But Iam more 
interested in diagnosing the social malady and finding a 
remedy than in distributing the blame; for malady it is and 
a most serious one. How many nice girls do we know who 
within the last ten years have passed the limits of the 
marriageable age still unmated?”’ 

“Oh, lots of them—dozens and dozens! 


“Yes; dozens and dozens of sweet, accomplished, 
good-looking, lovable girls—good enough to be any man’s 
wife—have advanced into bachelor-maidenhood without 
even one fair chance at matrimony. And why? Simply 
because there are not enough men to go around. Young men 
there are in abundance everywhere, but eligible young 
men are as rare in some circles as hens’ teeth. 

“Look now at those engineers and draftsmen in your 
brother’s office. There’s as likely a row of young fellows as 
you’d find anywhere—clean, bright and fit, all graduates of 
the best schools—but not a single ‘eligible man’ among 
them. They all ought to be married before long, but which 
of them can afford it? I asked Ned what they cost him. 
Their salaries, he said, run from $750 a year up. His 
first assistant, an experienced and really accomplished 
man, gets $2000. I suggested that $2000, not to speak of 
$750, was a picayune sum on which to establish a home 
and bring up a family in New York. He allowed it was 
so, but said that it was all he could afford to pay, and more 
than other houses in his line were paying. He said that he 
was turning away applicants every day, lots of them, who 
were eager for work at ten dollars a week or anything else 
he might offer. 

“Now those lads have sweethearts, most of them, whom 
they’d be glad to marry if they could; but their girl friends 
are used to living on a scale so very different from anything 
they have to offer that the young men naturally hesitate to 
propose to them. They prefer to postpone the matter until 
their thousand-dollar salary shall have become three or five. 
That day creeps on slowly; to many it never arrives. Mean- 
while the roses on their sweethearts’ cheeks are fading, and 
the fellows themselves are becoming wonted to the ways of 
bachelorhood, while vice prowls about their door.” 

“What a pity,” said the wife, ‘‘that the young people are 
not willing to start in a simple way, as we did when we were 
married. Why should they think it necessary to begin where 
their parents left off?” 

“But didn’t we do that very thing? Didn’t we begin 
where they left off? Simple living was no hardship to us, 
because our folks had always lived that way. Remember 
how elegant our little flat seemed with its new carpets and 
wedding-present furniture, and how impressed the good 
people were when they came down from the farm to pay 
their first visit. Oh, it’s easy to ask a girl to begin plainly 
who has always been used to plain living; but inviting a 
maiden who has had no experience of life on less than a five- 
thousand budget for the family to share your thousand-dollar 
salary with you—that’s a very different proposition. Can 
you think of a worse training school for one who is to be a 
poor man’s wife than the home of a well-to-do city man?”’ 


‘Nevertheless, a girl ought to be willing to accept a 
simple life for the sake of the man she loves, however affluent 
her circumstances have been; and I believe most girls would 
do so if they were asked.” 

“Do you really? And do you think that once started in 
the adventure they would continue happy in it? Tell me 
honestly, Jane, which of those pretty girls with whom our 
Billie danced on Christmas Eve would you like him to invite 
to share with him the privilege of living in a flat upon an 
average wage?”’ 

“Not one!” she said with a sigh. 
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SHE summer, following the hot July day when 
Olivia Bardeen agreed to help Governor 
Lyman Innes with his correspondence, 
dragged its torrid length along. Starving, 
| but stubborn, the strikers held out. Sullen 
in their rage, the employers refused com- 
promise. And the public clamored unceas- 
26597 ingly. Of all the clamor that got into print, 
or into general circulation in the strata that print influ- 
enced, not much was favorable to. the starving men. 
Lyman Innes might well have felt the whole world against 
him had it not been for those letters that kept pouring in. 
Many of them were abusive, too; but there were others that 
made his courage unflinching. That part of the world in 
sympathy with the strikers soon got to know where his 
interest lay, and it poured its gratefulness in upon him as 
openly as, for his sake, it dared. The other part, meanwhile, 
expressed a contempt or hate for him according to the degree 
in which its convenience or its profit was involved. 

The times that were hardest were those when, here and 
there in the State, sundry men among the strikers, less self- 
disciplined than the rest, let their passions fly to deeds of 
violence. A window broken in a strike neighborhood, or a 
head broken in such a row as passed unnoticed at other 
times, and the clamor for the troops became frenzied. 

Grimly, then, Lyman Innes was wont to turn to the 
records of sack and pillage and arson among the armies of 
the Union, fighting for an undivided country. The Generals 
who led those armies acknowledged—some of them indiffer- 
ently, some sadly and in shame—their inability to curb these 
brutal passions in their victorious fighting men. How much 
less, then, Lyman Innes urged, could be expected of an army 
of men who were not winning, and whose wives and children 
were crying for bread. He considered the self-restraint of 
the strikers marvelous, on the whole, and he longed with all 
his heart to tell them so. But every expression that went 
out from the Executive Offices had to be guarded in the 
extreme—not for the sake of Lyman Innes'’s political future, 
but for the sake of present peace. 








24 Impeachment lay in wait for him, he knew—holding 
off only for evidence. A single ill-advised utterance, and he 
might be put where no steadfast resistance of his would keep 
State troops from offering armed threats to men whose cause 
was just. And failure to realize this made some who should 
have held him most gratefully in their hearts speak bitterly 
of him as of one who would not dare. 

At length appeal was made to Federal power; the 
President was besought to take the situation in hand and 
to send United States troops and establish martial law. 
Delaying answer to this demand the President sent for 
Governor Innes. 

f Copyright, 1911, by Clara E. Laughlin. 
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The hurried trip to Washington was made quietly. It was 
given out at the Capitol that the Governor had gone to 
spend a week-end with his family. Instead, he remained a 
little longer on the train and went to the summer capital of 
the Nation. 

The Governor had been back at his desk but an hour 
or two on Monday morning when Perkins opened the door of 
his own private office for Olivia. With the briefest possible 
acknowledgment to him Olivia sat down, as was her wont, 
at his desk, and Perkins withdrew. She was, as far as 
those few of the office force who ever saw her were con- 
cerned, a woman who did some clerical work at home to 
help Mr. Perkins through the unusual mass of correspond- 
ence. She came mornings about ten o'clock and worked for 
a while, getting her stuff together in Mr. Perkins’s office, 
while he was busy in the Governor’s private room, with 
orders not to be disturbed. Her name was not on the pay- 
rolls. Presumably Mr. Perkins himself paid for her assist- 
ance. No one whom Olivia encountered in her comings and 
goings seemed to give the slightest curious heed to her. 


243 When Perkins had gone that morning she took off her 
hat and ran her fingers through her damp hair to break up 
the little ringlets that formed in it when she was overheated. 
Then she went to the window embrasure and stood there 
listening for a hand upon the inner door, her heart beating 
nervously. The instant that door opened and she saw his 
face she would know how his plea to the President had been 
received. She felt that she could not bear it if he had lost. 
And yet if he had lost she must not only bear it, but she must 
help him to bear it too. She was nerving herself to what 
she felt might be the ordeal of her life when the door opened 
and he was there. 

Olivia swayed slightly and clutched at a heavy curtain. 
In an instant he was beside her. 

“Why, Pardner!’’ he said—it was his own name for her. 

“I’m ashamed of ‘Pardner,’’’ she answered, trying to 
laugh, but unable to conceal the little hysterical note in her 
voice. ‘‘But oh! I was so afraid!” 

She knew then, without asking, that her fears had been 
not groundless, by any means, but unnecessary; it was the 
sharp reaction of her relief that made her lose her poise. 

“‘IT was so afraid!” she repeated. ‘‘It has seemed weeks 
since you went—I have been so anxious.”’ 

‘“‘T would have wired you,”’ he said, ‘‘but I did not dare.” 

“Of course not.” ; 

She said nothing to him of what it had been to her, those 
three days, to conceal the anxiousness and go ordinarily 
about her duties; for not by art but by instinct she kept 
from him as much as she could the stress she was constantly 
under in order that she might be his ‘‘ Pardner.”’ 


thor of “When Joy Begins,” “The Lady in Gray,” “Felicity,” etc. 


He held open for her the door into his private office, and 
they went in. It wastheir hour. There was a chair that she 
always sat in; when she was gone he laid an ever-ready 
armful of official records on it so that no one else could sit 
there until she came again. He picked up the fat, black 
volumes now, and she smiled; for he had told her. 

““Well?”’ she said, looking up at him. ‘‘Tell me every 
word of it that you can.” 

So he told her—now pacing up and downas he talked, now 
standing for a minute at a time and looking down into her 
eager face—about his interview with the President. 

“It was really your interview, Pardner,” he began. 
“Things were all against me at the outset. When I pleaded 
the earnestness of the striking men the President came back 
at me with the recital of what he called their lawlessness. It 
was then I got out your data—the selected letters—the facts 
and figures you worked so hard to bring together. The 
President was tremendously impressed. He is a big man 
and-I am sure he wants to be fair—fair to everybody—but if 
a little more fair to one than to another, then to the man with 
most against him. He isn’t a sentimentalist in any sense; 
he is not appealed to by the under dog because he is under, 
but only if he is unfairly bested—if his cause is just. In 
fact this President of ours is a kind of Solomon in judg- 
ment. And you feel that he would make, on the same 
grounds, the same decision whether all or none of his own 
interests were at stake.” 

There was so much to tell her, and the time was so short— 
imperatively shorter this morning than usual, because of the 
number of persons who must be seen in conferences. He 
talked rapidly, seldom taking his eyes from her face with its 
radiance of eager interest. But he felt that he had hardly 
begun when the time of his first appointment was at hand. 

“‘T’ll save comment on these,’’ she said, indicating the 
letters and newspaper clippings she had selected for him to 
read, ‘‘until tomorrow. There's nothing that cannot wait,” 
she added, as he held open for her the door into Perkins’s 
room. 


That night Lyman Innes spent in vigil, for he again 
found himself possessed by a restless mood, as on the stifling 
evening of that July day when he had first met Olivia; and 
again he sought relief in pacing up and down the library of 
the Mansion. As he paced his mind persistently dwelt on 
their snatches of companionship and what these had come to 
mean to him. Once, he vividly recalled, he had been able to 
stand with her for a few brief moments in this very room 
beneath the War Governor’s portrait; to see her sit for a 
fraction of relentlessly hurrying time in the chair by the 
table. This morning, however, there had been a closer and 
more intimate sense of companionship than ever before; 
but there had also been, it seemed to him, a clearer sense of 
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the evanescent and uncertain character of their associa- 
tion. He was sure she had felt it as well as he, for there 
had been a look in her eyes as she parted from him which 
had left him with an uneasy sensation that she, like him- 
self, was asking: ‘‘ How long is this to last? Shall I be 
able to see you again?’’ No, he could no longer blind 
himself to the situation; the hour had come when he must 
face it and consider what was to be done. Part of the 
time he was two men, as separate as the War Governor 
and the Cavalier, and one of the two argued mightily 
with the other. Then again there was but one man 
present, and he looked up at the laughing Cavalier as at 
one who could understand. 

Pacing up and down past the chair where she had sat 
it was some time before his preoccupied gaze fell on a 
letter on the library table. It was from Julia; and he 
remembered, with a guilty start, that it had been there 
this morning when he came from the train. Even now 
he found his strong impulse was not to open it—he 
dreaded the reiteration of Julia’s reproaches—but to put 
it in his pocket so that the servants might not see it lying 
there unopened. 

And yet in a week Julia herself would be back; would 
be sitting, doubtless, in that very chair. He had not 
been disloyal to Julia in deed—only in thought. But 
Julia, who believed firmly in the natural depravity of all 
men and some women, would never, if any inkling of the 
affair got to her ears, credit him or Olivia with less than 
the blackest infamy. 

It might never get to Julia’s ears? Possibly not. And 
yet, once the strike was settled, or public interest in it 
had died down, there would be no excuse for Olivia’s 
services at the Capitol; and how else—once life took on 
its normal routine again—could he hope to see her? 


‘‘Can you go on this way?” one of the two men he 
was reminded him. ‘‘Can you govern a great State and 
be governed by a weakness like this? I'll grant you 
that she’s sweet and gentle and good, and has been a 
great help and comfort to you. And I'll grant you that 
you don’t have much happiness in Julia. But what is 
there for you to do? Julia is there, and likely to stay. 
You couldn’t put her away from you—in the quaint 
Bible phrase—and, for the children’s sake, you know 
that you wouldn’t if you could. What then? Will you 
make yourself a slave to secrecy? This is a good time 
to reckon with yourself, and to look the probable future 
frankly in the face.” 

“But what of her?”’ urged the other pleader. ‘‘ Will 
you withdraw yourself out of her poor little life at the 
moment your peace of mind demands? You have made 
yourself a factor in her hungry days. When you dis- 
regard your own heart’s emptiness can you disregard her 
heart’s emptiness too?”’ 

Back and forth swung the argument. As soon as it 
seemed established that there was nothing in reason to do 
but to try to forget up would come a great surge of mixed 
tenderness and egotism, and he would cry out that he 
could not desert her. 

It was well on toward morning when he left the library 
to go upstairs; and the pendulum in his mind was still 
swinging. But it was something that when he passed the 
Cavalier he did not look up into the mocking eyes. 

In the morning, with a day full of grave business before 
him, Lyman Innes found that the uppermost, ever-present 
question in his mind was: Will she come? 

She did not come. Instead, Perkins brought him in a 
letter addressed to ‘‘ Clarence F. Perkins—Personal.”’ 

“Evidently for you, sir,’ said Perkins, indicating the 
“L. 1.” in the corner, and withdrawing discreetly without 
suggesting that he knew the authorship. 

Lyman Innes was conscious, as he broke the seal, of a 
fear which made him sick at heart. Suppose she wrote to 
say she could never come again! 

Her note had no formal address. 


“‘Some time,” she said, ‘‘I will explain to you—I hope! Just 
now it must be enough to say I cannot come—today; nor ever, 
any more. I comfort myself with believing that you know what 
this means to me! The work I have I will get back to you 
very soon—at the first opportunity.” 


It had come! He sat staring at the chair piled with 
official records. ‘‘Nor ever, any more.’”’ All morning, as 
he went about his difficult work, that phrase lay on his 
heart like a weight of doom: ‘‘ Nor ever, any more!”’ 


X84 Olivia was through with her work early on Monday 
evening. Charlie did not come home to supper, so she 
saved a next day the meat she had bought principally 
on his account; and it was a quick and easy matter clear- 
ing up after the little bite she and Constance ate. He 
might come late, though; anything like a regular appear- 
ance at mealtimes—even now, when he was unemployed— 
was not among the courtesies he-conceded to Olivia. So 
she sat down on her back doorstep to wait; the front 
of the house was no place to appear if one did not wish to 
invite calls from the neighbors, all of whom spent the 
warm evenings in visiting from porch to porch. 

A little gust of breeze slammed the kitchen door shut 
behind her. Absorbed in her reveries and cut off by the 
closing of the door she did not hear Charlie come in. He 
called her. No answer. Hating, manlike, the dark, 
silent house, he lit the gas in the parlor, then in the dining- 
room. He looked into the shadowy kitchen. She was not 
there. He went upstairs, lighting the gas in her room, in 
Constance’s, in his own. Not finding her he came down 
again, leaving the lights burning. 

When the Capitol clock struck eight she got up to go, 
thinking he would not come now. The kitchen door was 
self-locking, so she went around the side of the house to the 
front door. As she went up the porch steps she met him 
coming out. 

“Where have you been?”’ he demanded accusingly. 

“Sitting on the back steps—waiting for you,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘and the kitchen door blew shut.” 

“It’s a lie!”” he shouted. 

Olivia looked over her shoulder to see if any one’s 
attention had been attracted by his loud tones. Ignoring 
his insult she begged pacifically: 

“‘Come indoors, Charlie, and let me get your supper.” 

“I don’t want any supper. I want to know where 
you've been.” 

“*IT told you where I have been.” 

“‘ And I told you it was a lie.” 


“Tf you will come into the house and talk quietly—if 
you can’t talk respectfully—I’ll discuss it with you; but 
not out here.”’ 

Sullenly he followed her in. She went to the windows 
and closed them. He knew what she meant: ‘‘ Incase you 
forget yourself.’””, When she made a move to turn out the 
gas in the dining-room he stopped her. _ 

“Let it burn,” he said. ‘I want light on a good many 
things—lots of light!”’ 

His voice was hoarse, and he had about him a kind 
of ugliness Olivia had never seen in him before; he was 
often sulky, but this was different; this was rage—blind, 
passionate rage. 

Not knowing how to begin to pacify him she waited for 
him. It was useless to offer defense until she knew what 
his charge was. It would be useless in any case, she 
reflected—before or after accusation—but doubly useless 
before. So she waited. 

“Well,” he said, ‘have you got anything to say?” 

“About what?” 

“Don’t shift!’’ he cried menacingly. 

“‘ About where I was after I washed my supper dishes?”’ 

“‘About where you have been spending most of your 
time lately.” ; 

“I don’t know what you mean. I have spent most of 
my time lately, as always, at home doing my housework.” 

“You have not!’’ he thundered. 

“Is there any use talking to you at all?’”’ she asked icily. 

“Not much! I’m small fry after a Governor, I know. 
But you're married to me‘and I’ve got an accounting due. 
I mean to get it too. So begin!”’ 

His manner filled her with rage. His look, his tone, 
accused her of the vilest crimes. Already in his heart her 
guilt was proved. He ordered her to plead only that he 
might have the monstrous satisfaction of telling her her 
plea was vain. ? 

She would not plead! She turned from him and walked 
swiftly toward the stairs. 

“Where are you going?”’ he demanded. 

“To my room—anywhere—to shut myself away from 
insult,’’ she answered. 

He seized her roughly and shook her with insensate vio- 
lence. ‘‘To your room,’ he shouted, ‘‘but not anywhere 
else! I'll fool him for once—and forever.” 

' She thought she read murder in his eyes, and with a 
mighty effort she wrenched herself free and fled up the 
stairs. 

When he reached her door she had locked it. He tried 
the door, then laughed. ‘‘That’s a flimsy protection for 
you,” he called, ‘“‘but I guess it’ll do forme. Throw me 
the key over the transom.” 

There was no reply. : 

“Throw me the key,” he repeated, “‘or I'll crash in the 
door.’”” He thrust his weight against the door and it 
creaked'ominously. She drew the key out of the lock and 
flung it tohim; anything for a brief respite from the sight 
and sound of him. He fumbled for ‘it in the half-lighted 
hall, and a moment later she heard him going heavily 
downstairs. 

When the sound of his footsteps had died away Olivia 
turned out the gas that was burning in her room and 
threw herself on her bed. She was too infuriated to cry— 
too full of rage even to think. She could only lie there 
and feel the hot surges rise in her, and pass—burning— 
over her to her very fingertips, where they oozed out 
impotently. 


26 His hand clutching the key in his pocket, Charlie 
Bardeen walked out of his house. 

He had been gone but a few minutes when Constance 
camein. Frightened at the emptiness of the lighted house 
she called: ‘‘Mamma!”’ 

The appealing little cry reached into those black depths 
where Olivia lay, hating life with passionate resentment 
of all—or nearly all—it had dealt her. Ah, but there 
was something that she cherished! She was on her feet 
and beside the door in an instant. 

“Here, darling,’”’ she called reassuringly. 

Constance tried the door. From the other side of it 
came her mother’s laugh. 

‘‘A funny thing has happened!” Olivia told the child. 
‘*Mother’s locked in! And she has lost the key.” 

It did not occur to Constance to wonder why her 
mother had locked her door. ‘‘Where’d you lose it?”’ she 
asked—meaning the key. 

“That’s what I can’t tell,” Olivia answered so gayly 
that the child did not suspect her double meaning. ‘‘Is 
your father downstairs?” 

‘“No, Mamma, I don’t know where he is.”’ 

“Well, then, listen, Constance! Mother wants to 
write a little letter. You wait there a minute and she'll 
throw it through the transom to you. Then you run 
across the street to the mail-box with it, and come hurry- 
ing back.” 

When Constance returned her mother said: ‘Let’s 
play a lovely game. Pretend I’m a most unhappy Queen, 
and some bad men have shut me up in a dungeon cell, and 
you are the little Princess, my daughter; and in the 
night, when the castle is all still, you come stealing along 
the dark corridors to find where they have put me. Pre- 
tend that transom is the only window in my cell, and you 
are going to climb through it to sleep with me. Suppose 
you could?” 

“T don’t know,” Constance answered delightedly, 
‘but I could try.” 

“‘Be careful and don’t fall.” 

““No’m, I won't.” 

There was a sound of a chair being dragged to the 
other side of the door. Then, when the utter inadequacy 
of that became apparent at a glance,’ there were depart- 
ing footfalls, and silence for several minutes. Resource- 
ful Constance had remembered the little three-step 
ladder her mother used when hanging pictures, washing 
transoms, and doing like things. Running nimbly up its 
steps Constance stood high enough to look easily down at 
her mother. 

Olivia smiled up at her. ‘‘ Now to get you through!” 
she said. But that was not difficult, with Olivia standing 
on a chair to catch her. 

Then it occurred to Olivia that they must try to get the 
ladder inside, too, ‘‘lest the jailers see it.”” To do it she 
had to push her bureau sidewise to the door, and, stand- 
ing on that, reach over, grasp the ladder, and drag it 
through the transom. All of which amused Constance 
delightfully. 





The most unhappy Queen and the little Princess slept 
in each other’s arms—or at least the little Princess slept, 
and the Queen lay very still so as not to disturb her. 

‘“‘What'll Papa think when he comes home?” the Princess 
asked drowsily, as she was drifting off to dreamland. 

“Oh, he may not know. He often comes home after 
we're asleep, you know.” 


At dawn Olivia was up and at the window, measuring 
with her eye the distance to the ground and computing 
what she might be able to do with the little ladder toward 
breaking it. Carefully she let the ladder down; but the 
part that was the prop would not perform its duty, and 
the foolish thing that might have helped her collapsed and 
lay prone upon the ground. 

Olivia dressed herself, then awakened Constance. 

“Get up, little Princess,’ she said, ‘‘and don’t make 
any noise. Let’s see if we can’t get out of here without 
waking up Father. Think how he’d tease us!’’ 

With the aid of a sheet she easily let the child down into 
the yard. Then throwing down her mattress to break her 
fall in case her own support failed, she gashed a hole in one 
corner of her stout marseilles spread, put one foot of her 
bureau—still barricading the door, but not too far from 
the window—through the hole, and, thus anchored, let 
herself down to her side yard and freedom. 

Even in all her haste and agitation she looked back at 
the flapping spread, sorry that she could not hide the evi- 
dence of her escape. But she reflected that a bedspread 
hanging, even diagonally, out of a bedroom window might 
not proclaim to the neighbors the shame to which she had 
been put. She hid the mattress in the shed and carried 
the step-ladder around to the kitchen door, where it would 
look less unusual. Then seizing Constance by the hand 
she hurried down the back yard and out through the 
alley gate. 

““Why, Mamma, where are we going?’’ Constance cried 
in astonishment. 

Olivia burst into tears—for the first time in all her 
trouble. ‘‘God knows—I don’t!’”’ she sobbed. And 
gripping even tighter the little hand she held she broke 
into a speed that was almost a run. 

The new day was but faintly dawned yet, and they met 
no one as they hurried on. 


Vv 


A TWELVE-THIRTY an angry-looking man came out 
of the Governor’s office. He was Charlie Bardeen’s 
former employer, and he had been having an explosive 
interview with his State’s Chief Executive. The denial of 
that plea for Federal interference had cut off his last 
hope and he was beside himself with rage, which he called 
indignation. He was a man of large political power, and 
he was infuriated to find that when he most needed that 
power to serve him it was overruled and set at naught. 

“You'll never hold office of any kind in this State 
again—I can promise you that!’ he cried. There are 
some people whose present impotence never weakens their 
belief in how strong they are going to be tomorrow; like 
the sniveling little boys they used to be they still shake 
their fists at their victors and cry: ‘‘ You just wait!’’ 

Lyman Innes’s present feeling was that he never 
wanted to hold office in this or any other State again, 
but he did not say so to his irate caller. There was 
another ‘‘never”’ that filled his ears so that today they 
were deadened to threats of other loss: ‘‘Nor ever, any 
more. 

In the hall outside the Governor’s office the angry man, 
departing, fairly bumped into another man who was 
hovering anxiously about the corridor. 

“What the ’ began the angry man; then he 
recognized the other. ‘‘Ah, Bardeen!’’ he muttered. 
“Infernal anarchist !’’ he jerked out, nodding his head in 
the direction of the Governor’s door. 

He had not reached the nearest exit when there was a 
shot—a second’s awful silence—then another shot. He 
turned back. Men were rushing out of the open doorways 
along every marble corridor. Ten feet outside the 
entrance to the Governor’s offices Lyman Innes lay, shot 
through the lungs. Almost across his feet was the body 
of Bardeen quite dead, although the sound of his self- 
destroying shot had scarcely ceased echoing, and the 
smoke from his revolver still hung, wraith-like, in the 
heavy air. 





As soon as Olivia wasable to think at all she realized 
that she had very little money and no place to go. Her 
shabby little purse contained less than four dollars. 
That was all they had in the world, she and Constance, 
except the few clothes on their backs. Her first impulse 
was to get out of town, to hide herself where she was not 
known. But when she reflected how little money she had 
to take them away, and to keep them until she could get 
work to do, she felt that for Constance’s sake she must 
not be rash. 

She had a brother in town, and although he was much 
younger than she and probably could not help her much, 
materially or with counsel, she decided she would go to 
him. He was a struggling young fellow with a new little 
wife and a new little baby and a new little home. 
Olivia could not ask him for much; but a shelter—until 
she had time to think—he could at least give her. 

“I have had to leave Charlie,” she told him when she 
had roused him from his early morning slumber. ‘ Please 
don’t ask me why or anything about it. Only let me 
come in for a little while, and if he asks for me tell him 
I’m not here.” 

“Why, of course!’’ he agreed. But Olivia could feel 
that both he and the new little wife were unable—how- 
ever willing—to sympathize at all fully with a woman 
who was running away from her husband and taking with 
her their only child. They were thinking—she as well as 
he—that if it were Nellie who had taken the baby and 
gone to Charlie Bardeen they’d hope that when Walter 
came looking for her Charlie would bring him in and call 
Nellie and tell them to kiss and make up. 

Walter promised to do as Olivia asked. But she felt 
that he was not incapable of promising with mental 
reservations about doing what he thought was for her 
good. So she had an uneasy morning. But it wore away 
somehow, and Charlie did not come. At one o’clock 
Walter came home white and shaking. 

“Charlie Bardeen,”’ he managed to gasp, “has shot the 
Governor!” 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 44 
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facts. The only autobiographical incident that I have used in 













‘Rebecca,’ or that belongs to my life, is the incident in the little 
district schoolhouse. This I have used in the ‘Rebecca’ book, but 
not in the play. I met an old teacher of mine, years after my 
schooldays, and she asked me if I remembered the day when she 
told me to conjugate the verb ‘to know.’”’ 

‘‘Where was this school, Mrs. Riggs?”’ I interrupted. 

“In Maine, at Hollis, where I spent part of my childhood,” she 
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replied. 

‘““My teacher reminded me that when I was a little girl she 
asked me one day to conjugate the verb ‘to know,’ and that when 
I reached the subjunctive mood my voice began to quiver: 


If I had known If we had known 
If thou hadst known _siIf you had known 


If he had known If they had known 


“When I came to the end the teacher declared that I broke 
into a little sob: ‘Oh, it is such a sad, sad verb, I cannot bear 
to say it.’ I was an imaginative child and I felt’ that life might 
have been kinder to them, whoever they were, if they had only 
known!” 

“To return to the question of types that you use in your stories, 
Mrs. Riggs, how did you get to know so many types of children?’’ 
was my next question. 

“Well,” she replied, ‘‘remember my kindergarten experience. 
In the kindergarten work that I did in San Francisco I had the 
acquaintance of hundreds, even thousands of children, and I 
suppose I simply made composite photographs of types without 
portraying any one child. The story of ‘Timothy’s Quest,’ for 
example, was created from a simple remark. that a six-year-old 
child made to me in San Francisco. He had been passing rather a 





























In the Woods at Hollis, Maine— Mrs. Riggs and Miss Charlotte Thompson 
Consulting About the Dramatizing of “ Rebecca” 





_=——Alo READ ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm”’ is in itself 
an enjoyment; to see the play that the author has 
made of the book is also enjoyable of itself. But to 
see the play in company with the author, and have 
her chat about it, sitting at your side as it goes along, 
can you imagine anything more really enjoyable? 
Batis Sd ef I knew it would be, and so I asked Mrs. Riggs (as 
Kate Douglas Wiggin is in private life) to take me 
with her. And she did. And while we drove to the play and from 
it, and between the acts (fortunately they had no orchestra in the 
theater where we saw ‘‘Rebecca’’!) we talked. Or at least Mrs. 
Riggs talked. And as she talked I listened, for I was there to 
listen and to tell you afterward what she said. 

I thought I would plunge right into the most commonly asked 
question—one that thousands have thought, even if they haven’t 
had a chance to ask it—and soI startled myself, and Mrs. Riggs as 
well, as I cut the air with this: 

‘‘Are you ‘Rebecca’? Is the story really autobiographical?’”’ 




















NOSE Mrs. Riggs turned and regarded me witha look that from any 
other eyes than hers might he ave been called severe and seemed to 
say: ‘‘And you, too, Brutus!” But out loud, at least—whatever 
she said to herself—she said with emphasis: 

‘‘No, Iam not ‘Rebecca,’ and let me settle that question, if I 
can, once and for all. I am neither ‘Rebecca,’ nor was I ever 
‘Rebecca’; and, moreover, not one of my books is autobio- 
graphical.” 

“Then biographical, perhaps? e 

“No, not even that,’ 

“Types?’’ I persisted. 

“Yes, types, if you like. But my characters are all imaginary. 
For example, I never knew a ‘Mrs. Ruggles.’ 

“The ‘Mrs. Ruggles’ of the ‘ Birds’ Christmas Carol’?” 

“Yes, mother of the little ‘Ruggleses.’ There is really no such 
woman in actual life so far as I know. But I knew women of 
that general kind, and I know enough of human nature to know 
what such a woman would do in certain circumstances. So with 
‘Rebecca.’ She is purely a creation of my imagination. She is not 
myself nor any ome child that lever knew. But I do know children, 
I think, and I know what a girl of that sort would say and do. 

“What I would like to make plain to all my friends and readers,”’ 
continued Mrs. Riggs, ‘‘is this: I have never used a friend or an 
acquaintance or a neighbor as the foundation of any character in 
any book. Not because I am so much more virtuous than other 
people, but because that sort of thing does not appeal to me. | 
can only create, in my own small way, from the inside. Therefore 

* Rebecca’ is not any person whom | have ever met, and is certainly 
not myself.’ 

“Still your childhood days are not so far behind you but that 
you may have had childhood memories in writing some of your 
books about children?”’ I asked. 


I ventured. 
* came the reply. 















































frigid hour in the house of some people who had not seemed to 
know very well what to do with him, and he confided to me: 
‘They need some babies in that house awfully.’ This set me to 
thinking, and I began unconsciously to construct the baby that 
needed the home and the home that needed a baby.” 


“That is interesting,’ I said. ‘‘ Now, how about the people,”’ 
I continued, “‘ who say that in your ‘Penelope’ books you recounted 
your own experiences?” 

“‘No author,” said Mrs. Riggs, ‘“‘ would so trespass on hospitality 
as to recount her adventures and her visits in the houses of her 
hosts and hostesses. For the ‘Penelope’ books I created my own 
scenes, which, however, being very simple and natural, struck 
people as having really happened.”’ 

“That is,’”’ I said, ‘‘you knew what people would do in certain 
circumstances and certain surroundings?” 

“Yes, and so it happened that I hit the mark,”’ said Mrs. Riggs. 

““Now, Mrs. Riggs,’’ I still persisted, ‘“‘if you are not ‘Rebecca’ 
perhaps you are ‘Nancy’ in ‘Mother Carey’s Chickens’?”’ 

“No, I am not,” replied Mrs. Riggs, ‘‘except in this one par- 
ticular: I had obstacles to overcome when I was a child and as I 
was growing up, and I find that I inclined perhaps to create girls 
who have many obstacles before them, and who conquer, either 
in a smaller or larger way, the difficulties of life. Yes,’’ said Mrs. 
Riggs, with an expression of looking backward in her eyes, ‘‘I love 
to have my girls contend with life.” 

“You regard your last story, ‘Mother Carey’s Chickens,’ 
as something different from your other books, do you not?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, I do,”” was the answer. ‘In ‘Mother Carey’ I have tried 
for the first time to show an ideal mother pasnounted by very 
ordinary but oftentimes very difficult circumstances. I have also 
tried to show a group of children developing according to their 
individual characteristics, and none of these things have I ever 
tried to do before. It perhaps goes deeper than any other story I 
have ever written, and that, maybe, is why some think it is the best 
piece of work I have done. Of course, this I cannot say.’ 
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A Family Tea-Party—Mrs. Riggs Pouring Tea; Her Mother, Mrs. Bradbury; 
and Her Sister, Miss Nora Archibald Smith 




















“Il am not so sure,” said Mrs. Riggs, “whether one’s own 
memories of childhood get interwoven indissolubly with certain L 
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~ Why I Did Not Marry 


And Why I Think Some Other Folks Should Not, Either 
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ECAUSE I came very near making a mar- 
riage which would most surely have been 
ended by a divorce court, and’ because I have 
been given the confidences of a number of 
+ women married and single, I feel moved to 
gather an audience and explain the only way 
to insure one’s self against divorce. I think 
8 that marriage can be such a beautiful, nor- 
mal, satisfying state that I would like every young man and 
young woman I know to enter it. Then why am I a single 
woman today, when I might have married? Because in the 
midst of my happiness I had a revelation. 

My mother had bequeathed to me some high ideals, and 
occasionally John and I tried to live up to them. One even- 
ing we agreed that, as our engagement was likely to prove 
a long one, we would be a little more reserved with each 
other than we had been. We tried the simple experiment of 
sitting on opposite sides of the room while we talked. I was 
terrified to find that the call seemed a long one. 

“How are you going to spend your leisure time together,” 
I asked myself, ‘“‘after you are married? Surely not sitting 
on a sofa, saying how much you love each other, and 
planning a home!” 

It flashed over me then that John and I did not love each 
other well enough to marry. I thought it all over that night, 
and I realized that I wasn’t as fine a woman as I had been. 
I had lowered my standards because John’s were lower than 
mine, and it would have hurt me cruelly to confess that he 
wasn’t as good a man as I was a woman. John didn’t love 
me enough to strive to reach my ideal. I surely didn’t 
love him enough to feel that just living with him would 
compensate for a stunted moral and spiritual development. 






OI ASKED John to release me. I loved him so much that 
when we parted life seemed just one big, meaningless jum- 
ble. I used to lie awake at night and suffer as a body suffers 
after a limb has been amputated. But I was never tempted 
to recall him. He married’ a woman whose mother had no 
ideals. He’s a man with possibilities for the very highest in 
life. I couldn’t make these possibilities realities; his wife 
hasn’t tried. She married him because he had a good 
income and a great deal of personal charm. He married her 
because she didn’t see in him the flaws the first girl wept 
over; she made him contented with himself. Not many 
weeks after the wedding I heard that he was making plans 
to secure a divorce. His wife wasted his money and refused 
to perform what he considered a wife’s duties. One of my 
acquaintances who “believes in divorce”’ was bold enough 
to suggest that I might still be happy, as it was evident 
“John recognized his mistake” in not marrying me. I 
didn’t tell her that John had written tome confessing that 
his married life was ‘a failure, and that I had burned the 
letter before I could note his address. 

I am living with a woman friend who loves me and who 
helps me in every effort I make toward a higher womanhood. 
We never bore each other. I have congenial employment 
and a good income. I have my own self-respect. It seems 
to me that this is better than bringing little children into a 
home full of discord, or better than enjoying just a taste of 
domestic happiness and then appealing frantically to the 
law for relief from an intolerable situation. 

I know happy and unhappy couples—couples just pre- 
paring to marry, couples on the verge of separation, couples 
who have been divorced so tong that the children believe 
they have only one parent living—and I have come to the 
conclusion that there is just one reason for all the separa- 
tions: the man and woman did not love each other well 
enough to marry. It doesn’t take so very much love to 
make two persons happy during an engagement; it takes a 
very great deal to make them happy during married life. 

You see two young men go into business with just 
enough money to keep them running—‘‘if nothing hap- 
pens ’’—and you feel that there are ninety-nine chances in a 
hundred that the firm will fail because things are pretty sure 
“to happen” in business life. If success is to be counted 
upon there must be a surplus, something to fall back upon 
when there’s general depression in the financial world, or 
when one partner falls ill or the other makes a grave mistake. 


N ALITTLE village where I sometimes spend my summers 

there are two couples with—oddly enough—the same first 
names. The ages of one couple are about fifty years, and 
of the other sixty years. The younger couple are the happy 
ones. The husband goes to New York early every morning 
and comes back late at night. He used to work in the 
adjoining town, but the hours were very long and the posi- 
tion wearing; so he and his wife talked it over and decided 
on the city situation as less of a strain despite the long trip. 
The wife then went to a former employer and secured an 
engagement for a part of each day; this “‘helps out’’ and 
makes the husband feel that if his health gave way altogether 
they would be able to keep a comfortable home; they own 
two small houses and have something in the bank. Sarah isa 
great talker, but when her husband has a good story to tell 
she checks herself instantly and watches his not too hand- 
some face admiringly until he is through. Then she looks at 
the guests eagerly, and is delighted to note that the story 
was appreciated and no one ‘missed the point.’’ Fred likes 
to tell stories, but he is quite willing to call a halt when 
Sarah wants to show her new bathroom. He is as pleased 
as she over the view from the dining-room window, the 
roses at the side of the house and the asphalt pavement 
Sarah’s own money has procured. It is a very little home, 
but I'd like to live next door just to feel that there was so 
much happiness near me. 

The happiness is easily explainable. Fred and Sarah 
loved each other when they started. She didn’t get peev- 
ish, therefore, when his health began to fail, but sat down 
and planned with him how his slight strength could be 
economized. He is interested in all her household arrange- 
ments, her friends, her work, her gossip. You have only to 
look at them to see that they couldn’t bore each other, 
couldn’t greatly offend 
each other, couldn’t—if 


have children, but they are married, so, as in the first case, 
the husband and wife must look to each other for domestic 
happiness or do without it. 

I was spending the evening with some friends when 
the second Fred and Sarah called. A group of young 
people were playing a game and hailed Fred to join them. 
Sarah confessed she couldn’t play but said she’d like to 
learn. Fred pooh-poohed the suggestion, intimating that 
although he had found no difficulty in learning it Sarah 
was not equal to the intricacies of the game in question. 
Sarah was hurt, and I didn’t wonder. A kind woman rushed 
into the arena and suggested that we all play a new game 
with numbered cards. Fred didn’t prove himself to be any 
brighter than the rest of us in learning, but he managed to 
make his wife so nervous she couldn’t tell whether five fol- 
lowed or preceded six. He wasn’t trying to hurt her, but 
he was very conscious of the fact that she was not a brilliant 
woman. He had not the tact to cover up her mistakes in 
the game and not the sense to realize that they mide no 
earthly difference. 

Later Fred produced a scientific work he had jut pur- 
chased and wanted us to examine the plates. Sarah grew 
impatient and assured him that we didn’t care arything 
about the book. Fred looked squarely at her and said dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘I am well aware that you do not.” And though 
I had been furious at him during the playing of the game 
I was more so with him about the book. 


HE other Fred would have seen that no game was played 

in which his Sarah could not shine, or he would have 
covered up her errors with a funny story, or else have made 
us feel that inability to learn a new game quickly wzs of no 
importance when a woman could make a gown as charm- 
ing as the one Sarah wore, or could sing as Sarah could. 
And the other Sarah would have been puffed out with pride 
had her Fred known as much as the other Fred about some 
scientific matter. I didn’t know the second couple when 
they married, but it is evident that either there was no 
reserve fund to fall back upon, or it gave out long before 
old age began to creep into the well appointed, carefully 
kept home. 

But it is hard to make the young people look ahead. 
Enough love to enjoy a picnic or a dance together, to like 
each other’s looks and each other’s kisses, and then for a 
home together with all the world shut out! A young couple 
in my little village have just secured a divorce. It was 
‘‘the cleanest case,’’ the lawyers concerned said, that they 
had on record. A nice, clean fellow, the husband; a nice, 
clean girl, the wife. There was no desertion here, no co- 
respondent. But he wanted to keep an incubator in the 
carefully planned and greatly cherished spare bedroom, and 
she wouldn’t move into a poorer locality when, after an 
attack of typhoid fever, the husband thought that a longer 
walk to business and cheaper rent would help him back to 
health. If the man hadn’t happened to want an incubator 
and hadn’t happened to get typhoid fever they might have 
been living together today. But there wasn’t enough love 
to stand the demands made upon it. 

Now my happy couple couldn’t have had this experience. 
If Fred had wanted an incubator Sarah would have wanted 
him to have it, though she might hate the sight of a chicken. 
She would have suggested a shed in the back yard or the 
laundry before Fred had had time to speak of the little 
white bedroom where visitors “lay off their things.’”’ But 
even if Fred had had the little bedroom in mind, as not in 
use and of just the right temperature, I feel sure that one 
look into Sarah’s startled eyes would have checked the plan 
before it was half explained. Why, Fred is as proud of his 
wife’s bedspreads and rugs and wall paper as she is. He 
couldn’t hurt her by putting chickens, prospective or exist- 
ent, into her room after he’d thought it over. He loves 
her. He loved her so much in the beginning that there’s all 
the old fund left, and something substantial, as they say in 
business, has been added with the years. 


NE engaged couple I know have been carefully trained. 
Both have wise and conscientious as well as loving 
mothers. The man is in business for himself. He’s a big, 
clean fellow. He’s good looking. He’s well. The girl isn’t 
very strong and he’s all tenderness for her frailty. He seems 
to love her the better for it. It looks as though he would 
make an ideal husband. He is matter-of-fact, knows a good 
horse, likes a ‘‘good show,” enjoys a good dinner, and will 
sit patiently watching the clock through any religious serv- 
ice the girl asks him to attend. The girl is full of fire and 
seritiment: the sort of girl who will shout till she’s hoarse 
when her brother’s team makes a good score at football, and 
will dream over a volume of Browning by an open fire until 
some one comes and scolds her for putting her eyes out; 
she likes to go to the theater once in a while, and she'll sit 
and listen to a good violinist for hours, forgetting that she’s 
had no lunch; she’s the sort of girl that you’d enjoy doing 
some frivolous shopping with, and that would afterward 
drop into Saint John’s with you and forget all the world in 
sincere and silent worship; a many-sided girl, with a healthy 
appetite for a girl’s pleasures, but with a woman’s soul 
always reaching out after an ideal. 

The other day, after her lover had called, she said to me 
wearily: ‘‘ Will is so hard to entertain!”’ 

‘‘Hard to entertain?’’ I gasped. 

““Yes,”’ she replied. ‘‘If I’ve been out a good deal and 
had a lot happen to me he loves just to sit and hear me chat. 
But if I haven’t been very well and nothing has happened 
I don’t know what to talk to him about. He isn’t much of 
a talker himself.” 

One evening she played the violin before a compara- 
tively large and appreciative audience. I saw her after the 
performance and she was suffering from the relaxation 
which naturally follows an artistic triumph. 

“Did Will enjoy it?’’ I asked. 

‘Oh, yes!’’ she exclaimed irritably. ‘‘He was de- 
lighted at the fuss they made, But he liked that bit of 


ragtime I played as an encore better than all the rest.” 
Her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘I hate ragtime!” she added. 

Now I don’t believe these people are bound for the divorce 
court. The girl is too fine and the man too loyal to be likely 
to call = a lawyer to correct their mistakes. But I can’t 
sce much hope of happiness ahead for either man or girl. 
The experiment seems such a dangerous one to me that I 
have even ventured to ask the girl to reconsider. 

“T have,” she admitted, ‘but he’s such a dear, clean- 
hearted fellow! And he says I’ve promised him, and he 
wants me whether I love him or not. He says he loves me 
and that’s enough.” - 

But it isn’t commas Suppose one day after they are 
married my little girl looks down into her audience and sees 
tere a man who understands what she is trying to express. 
Suppose some day as she sits by her wood fire a man comes 
along who can read Browning aloud. Suppose some many- 
s‘ded fellow, not as good as Will, should match her changing 
moods through one whole glorious afternoon. A dash 
through the Park together, a little lunch picked up any- 
where and eaten with keen enjoyment, a visit to the theater 
or aconcert or an art gallery, it doesn’t much matter which, 
and then home to Will, who'll be glad they’ve had a good 
time, but won’t quite understand wherein the peculiar 
charm lay. It isn’t hard to see how such a wife may come to 
be discontented, and such a husband neglected or unappre- 
ciated. The husband can’t have enough love for both 
husband and wife. 


HAVE a friend who loved a certain man, as she expressed 
it, “‘absolutely.””. The man died. The girl’s mother died 
a few days afterward. Of her intimate girl friends, one was 
studying in Europe, another was teaching in San Francisco, 
the third had entered a religious order. She was singularly 
alone. She told me that she struggled like a drowning 
erson with the apathy that threatened to destroy her. 
hen one day on the street she met a man who had interested 
her at some socialistic meetings. He stopped and expressed 
@ courteous regret at her mother’s death and asked if he 
might call some evening. During his call he persuaded the 
girl to take some much-needed exercise in the open air 
regularly. They took the walks together. He was a new 
interest. After three years of patient waiting she consented 
to marry him. But they hadn't a friend in common, except 
those who had been adopted by one or the other during the 
three years. He was fond of dancing, exciting plays, quick 
music. She loved Beethoven’s Sonatas, had been brought 
up on books and been disciplined by a father who was 
prominent in his church. She wrote occasionally for the 
magazines. He confessed that he had read only one novel 
through in his life. He went to church with her regularly. 
He took her to hear any music she thought would be 
enjoyable. 

One day the woman received a check from a well-known 
magazine. It was a good-sized check and the man was 
impressed by it. His pride in her success was delightful to 
the woman. He haunted the magazine stands until the 
story came out and then brought it to her in triumph. But 
when she met him again he hadn’t read the story. 

When he saw she was wounded he said: ‘‘ Why, dear, you 
wouldn’t want an ignoramus like me to read it, would you? 
I couldn’t appreciate it.” 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘‘all the time I was writing it I was think- 
ing of you! I wanted todo something you'd think was good. 
If you'd finished a model and it was on exhibition I wouldn’t 
understand it, but I’d want to go and see it. I’d love it 
because it was an expression of you!”’ 

He soothed her then and told her he meant, of course, to 
read the story as soon as he found the time. But he didn’t. 

Not long afterward my friend told me she meant to break 
off her engagement. ‘‘Yes,’’ she admitted, ‘‘I’ll be lonely. 
I don’t believe you can guess how lonely I'll be. But I'd 
rather be miserable unmarried than miserable married. I 
believe we love each other far more than the average engaged 


couple do. But not enough. Sometimes he’s done little 
unconventional things and they’ve irritated me. If I loved 
him well enough to marry him I wouldn’t care. I’ve never 


said much about the other man—the one that died. But he 
satisfied me at every point. If I were sad or brimming over 
with happiness or in a philosophic mood—no matter how 
I felt—he always understood. He never once disappointed 
me. 

‘‘That is very rare,”’ I ventured. 

‘““Yes,”’ she answered. ‘‘But when you've once had the 
best is it wise to accept something less? Through all the 
fun (and how he could laugh!) and the vagaries he always 
brought me back to my best self before we parted. I love 
Mr. Freeman so much that I want to think him right always. 
One day he expressed, certain sentiments in the presence of 
some valued friends of mine, and I said lightly: ‘It’s well we 
know you don’t mean that!’ After they had gone I turned 
on him. ‘You did mean it,’ I burst out, ‘but I wouldn't 
have them guess you did for the world!’ At first I thought 
I was pulling him up. But now I realize that we're still 
clinging to each other, but that I am going down. 


““T\ID you know the other man well? Do you remember 

how people used to speak about the graceful way he had 
of acknowledging an introduction and dropping easily into 
conversation with the new acquaintance afterward? I can’t 
imagine him without a book in his pocket or some painting 
to discuss; I can’t imagine him with the wrong kind of a 
coat on, or neglectful or ignorant of any of the little con- 
ventions. But if he’d taken to wearing overalls and not 
shaving, and had decided that he owed it to the human race 
not to indulge in any of the refinements of living or manner, 
I would have loved him just the same. I loved everything 
about him because it was his. I didn’t love him because of 
these things, which, after all, make no difference. 

“Mr. Freeman and I attract each other physically,’’ she 
went on ina low voice. “We like to be in each other’s arms. 
But I didn’t seem to need that with the other man. Just 

to be in the room with 





both were on the same 
globe—live apart. 

The other couple 
have a very pretty 
house, designed by the 
husband. It is much 
handsomer than that in 
which the first Fred and 





him and watch his chang- 
ing face and hear his 
voice was happiness.”’ 
When she told her 
fiancé that she was afraid 
to marry him-he said 
quietly: ‘‘I think you 
may be right. I suppose 
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XV 


HEN dinner was announced at eight o’clock on the 

first evening of Enid’s reunion with Lothian after 

their long years of separation the darkness had 
scarcely begun to gather in that far Northern latitude. It 
seemed almost inappropriate to put on an evening gown, but 
she had noticed that a strict formality was the law of the 
house and so she dressed in a demi-toilet of pale gray 
crépe. As she went downstairs she saw that Lothian was 
awaiting her. He was still in a kilt, but it was the rich and 
fine-textured costume of the Scotch laird’s evening dress, 
with its sporran decorated with bright-colored stones. Enid 
would not have been Enid if its aspect of romance and 
quaintness had not caused her pleasure; this brought a smile 
to her face, and Lothian, looking up, caught it there and 
spontaneously returned it. 

The next moment both of them had recovered their 
expression of conventional gravity. She had not intended to 
smile at him. She felt sure that he had not intended to 
smile at her. It was like her to do the opposite of what she 
had intended to do, but it was distinctly not like him. She 
began to feel that in spite of all her boasting she had not 
changed, and that he who had made no such claim had 
changed. When they met at the foot of the staircase and 
walked together toward the dining-room there was in the 
mind of each a consciousness as ofa slight indiscretion 
committed. 

Near the dining-room door she saw a huge Scotchman 
standing as if awaiting orders. He was dressed in the com- 
plete costume of a Highland piper, and his gayly beribboned 
bagpipes, decorated with cairngorms and silver, were slung 
over his shoulder; his tartan, fastened with a gay rosette, 
hung to one side, and his smart Glengarry cap had an oblique 
tip above his sandy hair and serious, freckled face. The 
bare knees above his woolen stockings looked powerfully 
strong, and the low shoes with their silver buckles covered 
immense feet. 

“Tt is a custom here,’’ said Lothian, ‘‘to have the pipes 
played during dinner. Will it be agreeable to you?” 

“TI should love it!’’ Enid exclaimed... ‘‘Do let 
come in.” 

A look of hesitation appeared upon the faces of the two 
men, and Lothian said: ‘‘The sound would perhaps be too 
loud in the same room. He usually plays in the gallery.” 


him 


2669 Enid, feeling that she had much to learn, walked into 
the dining-room, followed by Lothian. They sat down facing 
each other at the large, round table, which was set as if for a 
formal and stately dinner. There seemed to be in the feel- 
ings of both a certain constraint which might have made 
talking difficult, so it was a relief when the sound of the 
bagpipes came, shrill and penetrating even at a distance. 

As its harsh sweetness fell upon Enid’s ears there was in 
this, too, the same mysterious sense of intimate familiarity 
which she had felt so often since her arrival in Scotland. 
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It seemed to her that the skirling of those pipes penetrated 
to her soul in a more personal way than any music she had 
ever heard. It was a spirited march, a thing so wild and 
dashing that its tones excited her, while the perfect tempo of 
the performance delighted her ear. 

‘‘What is it?’’ she asked. ‘‘ What is that stirring tune?”’ 

“Tt’s ‘The Cock o’ the North,’’’ answered Lothian. 
“‘There’s a story goes with it to the effect that on one occa- 
sion when a Highland regiment was retreating before the 
enemy a piper, who had had both legs shot off, mounted on 
a stump in the midst of the fight, and there, by a sudden 
inspiration, composed and played this tune to rally his 
comrades. Needless to say the men responded, turned about 
and charged the enemy with wild cheers and won the day.” 

‘“‘T don’t doubt it in the least,’’ Enid declared. ‘‘ There is 
enchantment in the tune. But why does it seem to fluctuate 
so, as if the piper were moving from place to place?”’ 

‘“‘So he is. You have never seen the bagpipes played in 
Scotland ?”’ 

‘““Never. May I see him now?’’ and with a flagrant 
exhibition of the impulsiveness so lately forsworn she arose 
from the table and moved with swift interest toward the 
door. Lothian followed her. 


2422 The piper with a spirited swing to his kilt was march- 
ing from one end of the long, upper gallery to the other, the 
gay tartan of the ribbons which decorated his pipes flutter- 
ing after him, and his smartly bonneted head nodding in 
perfect time. There was a reckless gayety in the little tune, 
and a suggestion of profound melancholy as well. It seemed 
to say to Enid: ‘‘ Conquer life! Win for yourself the triumph 
of joy! If you fail you can but die.” 

When she returned to the table the witching, bewildering 
music still had possession of her senses. Receding every 
moment into a dim distance was the other ideal which with 
such infinite pains she had built up within her—the ideal 
of sacrifice, of acceptance of pain and denial; the desire for 
nothing that life could offer but the peace of duty fulfilled. 
She felt that life was joyous, youth a golden opportunity, the 
remnants of which she was foolishly willing to throw away, 
instead of guarding jealously. As the bagpipes’ penetrating 
notes found the weak spots in her armor of self-repression 
and pierced them sharply through she felt a renewal of her 
old, strong desire to please, to charm, to attract. 

So she talked on, drawing her companion more and more 
out of the shell of reserve in which he had encased himself, 
and making it an impossibility for him to refrain from a 
response to her delightful gayety. She was aware that from 
time to time he remembered himself and made an effort to 
regain his cold reserve. She was also aware that his effort 
was only partially successful when he tried to hide the fact 
that he was brightened, entertained, delighted. 

Since his words, however, were still guarded she had to 
read what she longed to know in the expression of his face, 
although that method also was attended with difficulties. 
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A fine mustache shaded his mouth, but she could see that 
the lines around it were relaxed as if laughter were lightly 
held in leash. When she would have sought the knowledge 
she coveted from the expression of his eyes a curious element 
in her own consciousness thwarted her at every attempt. 
This consisted of an irresistible reluctance to taking that 
long, direct, penetrating look into his eyes which she felt 
would reveal to her his inmost self, as it had certainly not 
been revealed since her arrival. Every time her glance met 
his she consciously shirked this look. An instinct which she 
felt she could not disregard compelled her to do this. It was 
not that she was afraid of Lothian. She had not feared him 
in the past. What she did fear was the revelation of him 
which that look might disclose. There was no change that 
she could detect in the outward man beyond what the pass- 
ing of ten years would account for, yet in some subtle way 
which far exceeded any change that she was aware of in 
herself she felt that he was different. This was why she 
shrank from doing more than let her gaze glimpse at the 
mere surface of his eyes. Believing the human eyes to be 
the windows of the human soul she would not look through 
those that faced her now for fear that she might see in them 
the soul of the man from whom her spirit still recoiled. 

And did not he, she asked herself, rather evade this look 
of hers also? She had once or twice imagined it, but she 
could not be sure. She would not meet his eyes long enough 
to determine. 


2433 It was still daylight when they arose from the table— 
although the clock in the great hall pointed to nine. The 
piper was still walking the gallery above, but at sight of 
them he ceased playing, and stood stiffly at attention. 
Lothian dismissed him and he disappeared by way of a 
back staircase. But his music would not go. Enid felt her 
consciousness so full of it that it seemed a necessity to let it 
flow out at her fingertips. Going quickly to the piano she 
improvised a brilliant little arrangement of ‘‘ The Cock o’ the 
North,” accentuating it by the movements of her charming 
head. 

““No wonder they turned and charged and won the day,” 
she said. ‘‘It makes one feel a recklessness of consequences 
which might lead one on to anything.” 

As she said this she glanced up at Lothian, and, for the 
fraction of a second, caught his eye. Instantly she looked 
away with that instinctive shrinking which had come to be 
almost fear. He turned also, and with his profile toward 
her stood with folded arms looking out of a window near by. 

She now passed into another strain of music, touching the 
keys with sure and well-trained fingers which brought out 
the delicate tenderness of the opening notes of Massenet’s 
wistful ‘‘ Meditation” in ‘‘ Thais.”” As she played it through 
her eyes turned frequently toward the face of the man at the 
window. Now that he could neither read her eyes nor reveal 
to her what might be read in his she gazed at him with a 
concentration that it seemed to her he must feel, although he 
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« stood immovable and gave no sign. There was about him. 


a quality of mysteriousness which baffled while it piqued 
her curiosity. He had never liked, never had been moved 
by music in former days, but so greatly was he changed in 
other things that she had felt the instinct to see if he 
were changed in this one too. 

As she played the opening harmony her spirit seemed 
to reach for his. She saw a change come over his face. 
Not a muscle of it moved, and yet she knew that there 
had come; into its expression something-that was a 
response to the music. This was so evident that it gave 
her.a little sense of agitation. She finished playing with- 
out looking at him again, and arose to her feet, closing 
the piand. 

“A ‘thousand thanks,’’ he said in a voice carefully con- 
trolled, ‘‘for the pleasure you have given me. You have 
the master touch.” 

“T am glad you think so,” she said simply. ‘‘But I 
was about to apologize; I thought you did not care for 
music.”’ 

“You are wrong,” he said concisely. 

Enid took his tone to imply a rebuke to her for com- 
ing thus near to an allusion to the past; or it might be he 
wanted to emphasize the fact that he had changed—was 
no longer the man that she had known. 

Wishing to recognize this change and to accept it 
naturally she said casually: ‘‘ You must be longing for 
your cigar. Won’t you smoke here?’’ 

“Thanks. I usually smoke outside after dinner. Per- 
haps you would enjoy a stroll on the terrace.” 

nid accepted his invitation and they went through 
the open doors in silence. Their approach was therefore 
not perceived by the assemblage of intensely occupied 
little creatures whose presence on the lawn caught and 
fascinated Enid’s gaze. 

“Sh!”’ she whispered, lifting a warning finger to her 
companion. ‘Oh, the little darlings!” 


"242 Dozens—it might be scores—of small brown rab- 
bits. were assiduously nibbling the short grass on the 
lawn. Occasionally one of the number would hop off to 
a greener spot and begin fresh operations there, but not 
one, of them seemed to have any time to spare on 
external happenings. 

“Oh, you cunning little things!’’ exclaimed Enid in an 
impassioned whisper. 

le as it was it reached the ears of the nearest rabbit, 
for he stopped nibbling, sat up on his haunches and 
remained there pulsating in the grass and awaiting the 
next movement. It was a long time before it came, 
Lothian standing as still as she. At last with a stealthy 
movement Enid tried to draw a little nearer. At the first 
sign of motion the rabbit dropped and darted away, 
giving the alarm so spontaneously and completely that in 
a'second, as it seemed to her, every one of the shy creatures 
had vanished. 

‘Oh, I’m so sorry!”’ she cried wistfully. 

‘Have no fear,’’:Lothian answered; ‘‘they will come 
back if the place is left quiet fora while. They are looked 
upon as a pest hereabouts, and the gardeners resent my 
objection to the wholesale slaughter of the pretty beasts.” 

‘Then you like them?”’ she said. 

“‘T am fond of all animals,” he replied. 

Enid thought his voice sounded stern, and she imagined 
it was to let her know that she was to take account of this 
change in him also, but by no means to question it. 

“Then you won’t let any of them be killed?’ she 
persisted. 

“If you don’t wish it; but they sometimes need 
thinning out; they make sad havoc of the turf. It isa 
choice of goods.” 

“Oh, I’d much rather have the rabbits,’ Enid said 
impulsively. 

“*You’ve only to give your order to the head gardener,” 
he suggested. 

‘Oh, no,” she cried hastily, ‘‘I wouldn’t think of doing 
that.”’ 

Lothian did not look at her as he replied: ‘‘ Excuse me, 
but if I may make a suggestion I think it would be best 
for you to take your proper position with the servants at 
once. They will expect it, and it will be altogether best.”’ 

Enid felt herself flush, but she managed to answer coolly : 
“‘No doubt you are right. I will do what I can; but I 
am very ignorant. The management of a place like this 
would be a task for which I am unfitted.”’ 

“There are people to manage it for you. You have 
only to make your wishes known.”’ 

He turned as he spoke these words with an air of 
finality, and taking out his cigar-case selected a cigar and 
paused to light it before they strolled on. 


Chatting of the contrasting beauties of Scotland 
and Italy they reached in their walk the entrance to the 
immense, walled gardens where vegetables and flowers 
were grown and where the great hothouses were situated. 
The appearance of a gardener turned the talk into other 
channels, and as the latter walked nearthem Lothian, with 
a manner of casual formality, named ‘‘ Mrs. Lothian’’ to 
him and then began to speak of the weather and the 
conditions of the gardens and greenhouses. From time 
to time he turned to her to consult her on some order to 
be given to the gardener, and once or twice she heard 
him say, ‘‘Mrs. Lothian will decide that,’’ and she was 
forced to give an opinion. 

On the whole she did not feel her present position to 
be embarrassing. She seemed to derive a sense of ease 
from his mere presence. Nothing in the least like it 
belonged to her memory of him. When she examined the 
feeling with which he inspired her now she found it to 
be one of liking and appreciation. His manners no less 
than his appearance satisfied her taste. Of old she had 
seen him supercilious to his equals, rude and harsh to 
his inferiors. Now, to what an amazing degree he had 
changed in these respects! 

The strawberries were ripe, and Lothian, gathering a 
few of the finest, offered them to Enid. They tasted like 
fruit eaten in dreams, and like fruit seen in dreams looked 
the huge bunches of grapes ripening in the hothouses; 
the luscious yellow melons had the smell of dream fruit 
too. Was it possible that all this luxuriance, and all the 
beauty of the rose gardens beyond, and the splendid 
trees in the park still farther off, were hers? 

Of course her right in them was but a formal thing; yet 
even for this—so great a matter as it was in the world’s 
estimation—what did she give in return? Simply her 


presence; simply her willingness to be at his side and to 
take from him the reproach of being regarded as a deserted 
husband. Was this enough? He seemed to be quite 
satisfied with it, and, therefore, so might she be. And yet, 
going by that instinct which she trusted infinitely more 
than reason, Enid felt that the present Egbert Lothian 
was in his nature not conventional—not subservient 
to the world’s opinion. 

Well, if she loved mystery here it was to her hand! Her 
sensations as she walked back to the house beside him 
were neither of pleasure nor of pain. All other emotions 
were submerged in a pervading sense of bewilderment. 

The clock pointed to ten-thirty when they reached the 
hall, but in the long, Northern twilight there was still 
light enough to read by. It seemed to be a part of the 
mystery all about her, both within and without. She felt 
the need to be alone, to try to test and examine the 
emotions through which she had passed during this day. 
When she reached the foot of the staircase, therefore, 
she paused. 

“T find I am tired,” she said; ‘‘I will say good-night.”’ 

‘“‘Good-night,’’ he responded with cold ceremoniousness. 

The bow which accompanied the words, the tone.in 
which they were spoken were so entirely the manner and 
voice of the Lothian of old that as she passed him to 
agg the stairs she felt a certain sense of shrinking from 

im. 


On reaching her room she did not at once ring for 
her maid, but closing the door behind her walked to the 
center of the large chamber and there stopped in an 
attitude of intense preoccupation of mind. The strangest 
of all this day’s strange experiences was the effect she had 
just received from the look and bow and voice with which 
Lothian had bidden her good-night. So characteristic was 
it all, so well remembered that it had given her an acute 
sense of shock. Yet why should it surprise her that 
Lothian should be like himself? The explanation seemed 
to lie in the fact that except for .this experience and one 
or two even briefer impressions earlier in the day he had 
not in any characteristic way recalled himself to her as 
she had known him once. She saw him the same, barring 
the few natural changes which corresponded with the 
effect of the past ten years in herself, the somewhat 
transforming effect of a beard, and a costume that more 
or less disguised the figure. But up to the instant of that 
good-night salutation she had not suffered any real shock 
from this familiarity, this identification of her husband 
of old with the Lothian of today; and as she stood there 
in her room she was experiencing the same feelings that 
she had so often felt before, during the last strained days 
of their difficult relations when he would say good-night to 
her with the same severe formality and bow in the same 
cold way. 

The truth was that he had in so many ways expressed 
opinions and tastes the very opposite of those to which 
he had once habituated her, had acted as he would not 
formerly have acted, and spoken as he would not then 
have spoken, that this one instance in which his manner, 
tone and gesture had been perfectly characteristic of the 
Lothian of old had recalled to her a sudden realization of 
the fact that she had been weakly and foolishly trying to 
deceive herself. She thought how she had impetuously 
tried, under the exciting influences of this strange evening 
and in a spirit too characteristic of the emotional and 
hot-headed past which she had repudiated, to pretend to 
herself that this Lothian was practically a different man, 
a new acquaintance, with whom she might begin and 
continue an agreeable friendship, without fear of the 
sinister obstructions which had barred her way in their 
former intercourse. 


X22 With a deep-drawn sigh she turned and walked with 
long, slow steps to an open window and looked out. On 
the terrace below Lothian was pacing up and down fol- 
lowed by the staghounds. The tall, kilted figure moved 
with a measured step and bowed head, as if he, too, were 
occupied with absorbing thoughts. A little spark that 
quickened and died in the twilight gloom showed her that 
he was still smoking. A moment later the pungent odor 
of tobacco was wafted up to her as she stood behind the 
curtain watching him. 

“‘People don’t change,” she thought. ‘‘In spite of all 
my boasting, here am I just the same, cheating myself 
with absurd delusions just as I used todo. To think of my 
having allowed myself to believe that he had changed! 
That an adamantine character like that could change! 
No, no,”’ she reflected with another sigh, ‘‘the change in 
us both is but skin-deep. The world has taught us to 
conceal and to dissemble; but underneath this smooth 
surface, which appears to him, perhaps, a meek and 
reasonable woman done with the delusions of love and 
happiness, there is the same unsatiated appetite for joy; 
while he behind that fine veneer of suavity and grace is 
the same man of iron and ice, set against her eternally in 
his spirit—as she is set against him.” 

She forced herself to recognize in him the Lothian of old 
who, by that mere gesture of head and tone of voice, had 
seemed to say to her: ‘‘ Make no mistake. I, Lothian—the 
man you loved and married, and hated and deserted— 
am here!”’ 

A sense of overwhelming fatigue oppressed her. She 
could think no more. Undressing quickly she got into 
bed and was soon relaxed in the profound sleep of mental 
and bodily exhaustion. 


’ 


XVI 


WHEN Enid awoke next morning it was broad day and 
the clock on the mantelpiece pointed to eight. A 
flood of brilliant sunlight came in at the half-open window, 
and with a sense of refreshment she sprang up and ran 
to look out, flinging wide the blinds. Then she drew in 
her breath with an exclamation of mingled astonishment 
and delight. 

Just in front of her window, as if it had come there 
while she slept, was the magnificent summit and slope of 
Ben Nevis. The snow that capped it and lay tucked 
away in long lines on its slanting sides reflected the 
splendid morning light which flooded every tree and crag 
and heathered slope with the unstinted brilliancy of an 
Italian sun. Yet how different this was! It seemed like 
the swift impulse of some wanton mood—quick to pass, 
slow to return. Although she had been told that a clear 
day would show_her Bea Nevis she*had expected to see a 
vague and distant mountain peak, lost in the perspective 


of intervening hills and trees and lakes; but here—just 
beyond the park limit as it seemed—the great Titan 
stood revealed to her in his full glory, so that she might 
never forget that he stood there like a sentinel on guard, 
no matter how he might be screened from view by mist 
and cloud. How little—looking from this window yes- 
terday—had she suspected this stupendous presence near! 
Even so, behind the misty curtain of the future what 
unknown conditions there lay to be met face to face at 
last, whether for her joy or for her woe. 

Movements in the next room recalled her to the fact 
that Ernestine was there making preparations for her 
bath. So turning reluctantly away from the magnificent 
~~ before her she set herself to the task of a speedy 
toilet. 


X24 On this first morning, as on the others that fol- 
lowed, she breakfasted in her sitting-room. Lothian also, 
on this as on succeeding mornings, had his breakfast in 
the dining-room, where very often he was joined by his 
agent. There was occupation in plenty for both Enid 
and him during these morning hours, and they rarely met 
until lunch-time. 

The care of his large estate and his duties as a magis- 
trate kept Lothian busy. He was out a great deal, looking 
over the vast property which, although generally too 
stony for the cultivation of crops, necessitated much 
management, on account of its game and fish preserves 
which brought in a large revenue, and the care of the 
various houses and shooting-boxes which were rented out 
during the season. 

Enid had learned, to her surprise, that the Lothian 
property covered nearly a hundred square miles, and that 
every hotel, railway station, shooting-lodge and building 
on it belonged to the laird of Lothian and was occupied 
by people who paid rent to him. Sometimes it seemed 
strange to her how little she had realized what an import- 
ant marriage she had made from the worldly point. of 
view; but she recalled the fact that, whenever her hus- 
band had, in those first. blind days of her infatuation, 
attempted to tell her of his worldly possessions she had 
always refused, as far as possible, to take in what he said, 
for the reason that’ any consciousness of the extrinsic 
benefits that might come to her through this marriage 
seemed to lessen the high quality of her love for him. 

As the weeks went by a most strange and yet—as it 
seemed—a most natural adjustment took place in the 
two lives so exceptionally situated. Sometimes it seemed 
to Enid that the old sense of acute friction between 
Lothian and herself was gone entirely; it was hard to 
realize now that such a thing had ever been. For this—it 
seemed to Enid—there could be but one explanation: the 
fact that as more or less formal acquaintances Lothian 
and herself were suited to each other, whereas in the 
relations of man and wife they were radically unsuited. 
But even this explanation was inadequate. It was impos- 
sible that the mere elimination of the element of love 
could have so adapted them to each other. 


As far as she could judge from the limited oppor- 
tunities of their present formal intercourse they were 
extraordinarily alike in their tastes and opinions. Much 
as she might pride herself on having changed she saw that 
it was altogether to the sharply defined changes in Lothian 
that the present agreement between them was due. Of 
old he had been sharply critical of her and tyrannically 
insistent on her conforming herself to his ideals of conduct. 
Now whatever she might do or say seemed to meet with 
his approval, and Enid had remained sufficiently Enid to 
put him to some crucial tests. But perhaps the most 
marked of all the surprising changes in him was his 
generosity about money in.small things as well as large. 
It had not been uncharacteristic of the Lothian of ten 
years past that Enid had recently been notified by his 
London bankers that a generous allowance from her hus- 
band had been placed to her credit. Of course she declined 
to touch it; but it was like his pride, she thought, to put 
this money there for her when she returned to her position 
as his wife in the eyes of the world. What was unlike 
him in the extreme, however, was the free and uncon- 
sidered way in which the small and incidental demands on 
him for money were met. 

These, however, were minor things. They seemed 
trivial incidents by comparison with the all-pervading 
consciousness in her of an essential change in the spirit 
of the man. The passage of ten years might sufficiently 
account for the differences in his habits and opinions; 
but when all was said and done it seemed to Enid that 
the man himself was changed. Fully impressed with this 
idea it would startle and at times agitate her when some 
distinctive trait of the man she had begun to feel him not 
to be would crop up. Had it not been for the significance 
of such happenings Enid might almost have succeeded in 
persuading herself that this was not the man she had once 
so loved and then so detested. 


24) Doubtless one reason for the change from the old 
disagreement to the new harmony in their relations was 
due to the fact that, whereas formerly they were almost 
continually together, now their hours of intercourse were 
much restricted. A still stronger reason, however, was 
the community of tastes they had seemingly developed. 
Enid, for instance, was constantly finding books here 
and there about the house which strongly appealed to her 
taste and temperament. She wondered who it was who 
had chosen and bought and read them. Could it be 
Lothian himself? 

Happening into his sitting-room during his absence one 
day she had looked over the books collected there. A 
large proportion of them were the works of Oriental 
thinkers and teachers. Mystic philosophy had evidently 
interested him much at one time, if not now, and Enid 
determined to seize the first opportunity to find out what 
he felt and thought on this subject. But she found it 
impossible to deny to herself that she stood a little in awe 
of him these days. She did not rush into his presence nor 
break into his mood in the rash way that she had once so 
naturally done. She felt herself warranted, by reason of 
his unfailing courtesy and kindness, in treating him with 
frankness; but something always held her back when she 
might have come too near. It was chiefly, she believed, 
that instinctive avoidance of the direct gaze of his eyes. 
She had found that if she ever allowed her eyes to rest on 
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A Church Where No Sermons are Preached 
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Where No Hymns are Sung: a Church 
Without Altar, Organ or Font 


The Remarkable Story 
of a Woman’s Idea and an Artist’s Work 


By William E. Barton, D.D. 








Chapel of the Ascension 


A FOREWORD BY THE EDITOR 


HE story which Doctor 

Barton tells concerning 
the Chapel of the Ascension 
is one of the most remarkable 
stories in the history of mod- 
ern art, in the annals of 
religious devotion. Doctor 
Barton was the intimate 
friend of the artist. He 
visited him in his studio, 
kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with him in the 
later years of his life, and 
was present at the unveiling 
of the five large pictures put 
in place in the summer of 
1909. The few smaller 
paintings since finished 
brought the great work to 
its end. 

The illustrations repro- 
duced herewith are from 
photographs made from the 
original canvases under the 
personal direction of Mr. 
Shields himself, and pre- 
sented to Doctor Barton. 
During the last years of the 
work Mr. Shields kept his 
American friend constantly 
informed of its progress, and 
as fast as the paintings were 
finished sent reproductions 
to Doctor Barton. No one 
in America, and very few 
persons in England, knew 
so intimately the heart and 
spirit of the artist as did the 
author of this article. 








CHURCH where no 

sermons are ever 
preached; a church where 
no hymns are sung; a 
church without organ, 
altar or baptismal font; a 
church whose walls will 
never echo the joy of the 
wedding, nor reflect the 
dark pall of the funeral; a 
church where no baptisms 
are performed, nor confir- 
mations administered, nor 
sacraments celebrated; a 
church without creed, or 
liturgy, or membership 
roll—surely this, among all 
the churches of Christen- 
dom, stands unique. Nor 
is it a dead church—once 
alive and deserted—but a 
church that lately has 
sprung into life; a church 





Mrs. Russell Gurney 


she asked herself why 
should there not be a 
church in the very heart 
of that great city where 
people could see the Gospel 
story with their eyes and 
receive its message in 
silence, without distraction 
of music or sermon in the 
midst of their weariness. 
Returning to London 
she told her thought to 
Lady Mount Temple, and 
questioned whether an 
artist could be found to 
carry out this plan. Lady 
Temple knew such an 
artist, who had been in- 
troduced to her by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. His 
name was Frederic Shields, 
a decorator and illustrator 
of note, a friend of Ruskin 
and of Holman Hunt—a 
man of gentle spirit, simple 
faith and untiring energy. 





O ONE day in 1889 the 
two women found Mr. 
Shields in his studio and 
Mrs. Gurney opened to 
him the plan. 

The artist responded to 
the suggestion instantly 
and with eagerness, but 
pleaded that he had work 
that would occupy him for 
months, if not years, before 
he could begin her work in 
any systematic manner. 
Mrs. Gurney engaged him, 
however, on the spot, and 
offered him whatever time 
he needed for the under- 
taking and the finishing of 
the task. 

This settled, there fol- 
loweda series of wearisome 
delays in the selection and 
securing of a site for the 
church. It seemed at first 
that it would be a simple 
thing to find a place in 
London for the location of 
such a chapel. Sites were 
almost selected, but nego- 
tiations for one reason or 
other constantly fell 
through. Advertisements 
were put in the London 
papers but led to nothing. 
At length Mr. Kegan Paul, 
a London publisher, 
pointed out to Mrs. Gurney 

















but little known, yet des- 
tined to attain world-wide 
recognition; a church not 
far off in uninhabited lands, 
but set in the very heart 
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One Whole E.nd of the “Church of Silence ” 
is Filled With This Great Painting 
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of the greatest city in the 
English-speaking world. 

The story of this church is the story of a woman's dream and an artist’s 
heroic devotion. It is the story of how a woman broke the alabaster box 
of her treasure for a sweet and beautiful memorial, and how an artist used 
his brush with the ardor of a great devotion, separating himself from men 
and laboring amid weariness and pain till his life-work found its complete realization. 

Nor is it the story of the long ago, a tale of forgotten yesterdays. For the woman 
who dreamed this beautiful dream, and who lived to see the beginning of its realization, 
passed away only fourteen years ago; and the artist laid aside his palette with a great 
and thankful sigh at the beginning of the present year, and on Sunday, February 26, 
1911, entered into rest, before the paint was dry upon the last of his creations for 
this ‘“‘church of silence.” 


OW if you are interested in this church and want to see it and know its story 

we will journey there together, and you shall see with your eyes one of the most 
remarkable creations of art in all the nineteen Christian centuries. 

In the very heart of London stands the Marble Arch, at one of the entrances to 
Hyde Park. To the right of it Uxbridge Road runs towatd Bayswater. We follow 
this road for a little more than a square, and there, facing the Park, is an attractive 
brick chapel set well back from the street and having a green lawn in front. It is 
called the Chapel of the Ascension. Ask directions of the clerk at your hotel, or ask 
your cab driver to take you there, and neither will be able to direct you, for London 
hardly is aware as yet that such a church exists. 

First, the story of the church and the woman who conceived the idea, paid for it 
and carried it out to its end. 

Mrs. Russell Gurney was a London woman of good family and of wealth; the 
widow of a Recorder of London, who worthily had filled positions of influence in that 
great city. Journeying through Italy in the days of her widowhood she found comfort 
in some of the paintings that lined the walls of the churches of that land. It came to 
her with a feeling of loneliness that she would find no such churches in London; and 
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the present site. There 
was an old disused ceme- 
tery facing Hyde Park. It 
had a little decaying mor- 
tuary chapel and a wide 
lawn in front of it. If 
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It is Placed Just Where the Altar Would Be 
in Any Ordinary Church 





that could be secured it 
would be an ideal place. 
The hindrances to erecting this church in the front of the old cemetery 
were of many kinds and would have wearied out any but the most earnest 
and devoted purpose. But at last the place was settled upon and a deed 
of gift was secured. Mrs. Gurney was to erect and endow a chapel to be 
forever open to the public in daylight, but to be perpetually free from the use of 
artificial light and guarded against fire. It was to be a place of rest, meditation 
and worship. 


R. HERBERT P. HORNE offered his services as architect; Mrs. Gurney herself 
drew the first sketch of the plan; Mr. Shields laid down his drafts, submitting 
a general scheme of interior decoration, and the building was at length begun. 

For months now the artist had been at work on his preliminary sketches, and he 
and Mrs. Gurney went over all the details of the plan of the building. She had a 
premonition that she would never live to see it completed, but earnestly she longed 
to see the walls finished and a few of the pictures in place. On March 18, 1896, 
after many months of labor, the chapel was not only finished as to its exterior but 
the general scheme or framework of the interior had also been wrought out. On that 
day Mr. Shields and Mrs. Gurney stood within the chapel, thanked God, and took 
courage. The paintings were not yet in place, but the ornamental panels of the 
inclosing woodwork, the small monochrome figures at the panel intersections, and 
the friezes above the spaces where the principal paintings were to be installed were 
actually completed, the scaffolding was removed, and Mrs. Gurney was able to see 
enough of the promise of her plan to fill her heart with great and radiant joy. 

The later years of her life contained much of weakness and pain, but from time 
to time she was able to visit the chapel and see the progress of her labor, and 
constantly, by voice and letter, she encouraged and assisted the artist. In 1897 
Mrs. Gurney passed away. 
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Dearest Little Sister: 


O, I'M not sur- 
prised. I’ve been 
expecting it. You 


see I lived through it 
myself, and I know how 
it feels. 

I will admit that there 
have been times when I 
hoped you would not 
want to leave home. But 
there have been times, 
too, when I felt quite 
sure I was wrong in 
wanting to think of you 
always as quite safe in 
the dear little old nest 
at Centerville. 

It is going to give me 
a great deal of anxiety to 
think of your battling to 
make your own way in 
the city. But I must be 
fair! I gave a great deal 
of anxiety when I started 
out to do the same thing. 
It is no more than right 
that when my battle— 
that battle!—is over I 
should suffer anxiety on 
account of some one else. 

How your letter does 
bring back the past! It 
is ten long years since I 
stood where you stand. 
And yet your letter wipes 
out all the years and 
makes it seem but yester- 
day that I struggled with 
the same unrest. 

You remind me that 
when I left I could not 
have felt the same about 
Mother as you do. It is 
true that I knew she 
would have Carrie and 
you to help her and to 
keep her company. But 
I was her eldest; she had 
always depended a great 
deal on me; and her 
anxiety when she thought 
of my going alone to the 
city was even greater than 
it can be over you, be- 
cause now she has my 
experience to make her 
more hopeful that things 
will turn out right for 
you. Onthe other hand you are leaving her alone—I mean 
with no one to help her unless she hire help, and no one to 
keep her company when Father is busy and away. 

You say it doesn’t seem right, and yet how can you 
live out your life in Centerville, where there seems to be 
nothing for you to do? It’s a big question, dear, but you 
have at least this comfort in it: it is one of the questions 
that almost everybody in the world has had to face. To 
each of us it seems, I dare say, that the special complica- 
tions of our particular case are the most trying that any 
one ever struggled with; but at least it is something to 
know that each and every young creature, since time began, 
has gone through just this tug. 


DECORATION BY 
RUTHERFORD BOYD 


\&45 I once heard a series of lectures which helped me 
wonderfully in debating problems like this. The lecturer was 
a celebrated naturalist, and he made many things plain by 
his illustrations from Nature. He spoke of this very thing 
that you are considering; and he showed how, in the animal 
world, the parents never think of keeping any of their 
offspring with them longer than suffices to teach the young 
things how to feed, how to find food, how to go about the 
world and avoid their enemies if possible, but, if they must 
fight, how to defend themselves. Young animals never have 
any care for old ones. Immediately they are able to hold 
their own in the world they mate and raise offspring and 
teach them; and so, he said, it goes—an endless procession 
in which youth is always purely selfish because it must be 
so in its struggle to live; by-and-by, what was once selfish 
‘youth becomes purely unselfish maturity; the struggle for 
life develops into a struggle for the life of others, the struggle 
to make the world go on. 

In Nature unselfishness never looks back, but always 
ahead. When we get to man we find a sentiment for age, 
a reverence for those who gave us birth. One reason for 
this is that it takes human beings so long to reach ma- 
turity. Human parents have to give all their prime, you 
might say, to the preparation of their children for life. 
This long association is harder to break than that of birds 
or bears. But the law of the world’s progress demands 
that it be broken, just the same. It is the law of life that 
the young must go out and learn to forage for themselves, 
to avoid their enemies, to defend themselves against harm. 
Mother left her mother; you leave your mother; and some 
day when you feel that you need her most of all your 
daughter will 'eave you. ‘‘Thus runs the world away.” 

You are right to go, dear, if your ardent young blood 
impels you; but you are also right in your tender concern 
about leaving Mother and Father. Perhaps you think how 
much more comfortable it would be if you could only make 
up your mind absolutely, and either go or stay, without a 
pang. But believe me, dear, you wouldn't be natural if you 
could do either. No decision that really helps us comes 
easily. It is in struggle that we find ourselves. 

I tell you, little Sister, when you get out into the big 
world you'll find it so full of lonely, homesick young things 
that you'll be glad of all you're suffering and have suffered, 
because you'll find it the one great bond of sisterhood 
between you and those about you. 
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Now as to the practicalities! But I’m glad we discussed 
the sentiment first, for I have found that the kind of senti- 
ment we have about things gives the color to all that we do. 

You ask me what you may hope to do in the city. Alas! 
that you should be going there just after I have left it. 
There is so much to tell you that I despair of getting the 
half of it into letters. But I’lldo the very best Ican. Every 
time I look into my dainty little guest-room I find myself 
wishing that Billy and I and the apartment were in town, 
and that when you come, to make your way in the world, I 
could be at the depot to welcome you and take you straight 
home and install you in my guest-room. What a big brother 
Billy would be! And how I could suggest and advise! And 
what good times we'd have! 

But I know deep down in the bottom of my heart that 
for you things are much better as they are. It is one of the 
hardest things we have to learn in life, to let the young folks 
we love so tenderly have the full benefit of their struggle. 
It seems strange that I, who appreciate so gratefully what 
my struggle did for my development, should ever know a 
moment of the weak selfishness of grudging you your fight! 
But I must not let myself fall into the way of thinking that 
because you are my little sister you haven’t got every bit as 
good a fight in you as I ever had in me. 


24 First of all, about what kind of work you may get to 
do in the city. You know, of course, that you will have to 
rank at first as an unskilled worker. There are a few kinds 
of work in which you have some skill, but probably they are 
just the kinds of work you don’t want to do when you get 
away from home. I know how it is! You want to try some- 
thing new—something which promises advancement and 
opportunity to enjoy yourself. That’s human nature, and 
especially young human nature. 

So that we may say that the training you have had, the 
skill you have developed under Mother’s direction, isn’t 
going to do you a bit of good when you go out into the world 
to make your own way. But at least there is this about it: 
you have it to fall back upon if other things fail; and you 
will have it to build upon, as I do, some day when you have 
had enough of novelty, and have come, as I have, to realize 
that keeping house for Billy is the most absorbing and most 
satisfying profession in the world. Mother and her training 
will mean more to you then than you can realize now. So, 
after all, she has prepared you for what will in all probability 
be the most important part of your life. 

You’re saying, probably, that this won’t help you any 
now. Ina way, perhaps, it won’t. But you must keep 
always, in that fine, true young soul of yours, my darling 
little Sister, the remembrance that in our journey through 
the world we have two almost equally important things to 
do: to sustain and develop ourselves, and to make the 
journey easier and safer for others. There won’t be a day of 
your life when this second duty is not calling you. What I 
ask you now to be assured of is that you will hear, all around 
you in the business world you are about to enter, girls and 
women saying: ‘‘If I ever have a girl of my own she shall 
know something of this! She sha’n’t have to stumble and 
fumble as I’ve had todo!” I hope you'll be one of those who 
look ahead like that. It’sa splendid quality and promises 
well for the future. I hope you won’t have to stumble—not 
very much, anyway !—because I’m going to try to warn you 
of all the bad places inthe road. But you'll have to fumble— 
to feel around vaguely for your place in the busy world. 


X24 Now business, my little Sister, has two principal 
branches: making goods and selling them. You don’t need 
me to tell you that you know nothing at all about selling nor 
to remind you how few things there are which you know 
how to make. 

One industry into which great numbers of unskilled girls 
and women drift naturally is the making of clothing, because 
almost every girl and woman can sew a little. 

You can sewa little. Well, then, here is the labor situation 
you face when you go to the city, taking with you for capital 
just that little bit of skill. The only sewing-woman who has 
or is required to have all-around sewing skill is the house-to- 
house dressmaker. After she builds up a patronage she gets 
on very well. If she is worth anything at all she is worth 
two dollars a day and two meals—she gets luncheon and 
dinner where she works. If she is very capable she gets 
as high as four dollars a day; I know a number who get this. 
With only room-rent to pay and the slenderest meal of the 
day to provide, a woman is doing well when she earns twenty- 
four dollars a week—or even when she earns twelve dollars. 
But you don’t know dressmaking nearly well enough to 
attempt this. Howcan you learn? Well, there are dressmak- 
ing schools in every big city; some of them are in connection 
with technical schools and some are independent institutions 
run for profit. ¥ ou could take a course in one of these; but 
less than a year’s course would hardly make you very profi- 
cient, and a year of study in the city would cost four hundred 
dollars at the least. There are night schools to which you 
could go after your day’s work, but I hate to think of your 
doing that especially during your first year inthe city. I have 
known so many who paid far too dear in broken health for 
theirambition. You are unused to close occupation for eight 
or nine hours a day; your nerves are unaccustomed to the 
city’s roar and din; you have never known anything like the 
conditions you will find when working among many others 
in ill-ventilated rooms where the heavy air puts your energies 
to sleep. Moreover you will not be able at first to earn 
enough to afford yourself a room half so comfortable, or 
food half so good and abundant, as you have been used 
toathome. There will be tax enough upon your young body 
and upon your eager mind without your attempting day 
work and night school, at least until you have accustomed 
yourself to your new surroundings. 


You could go into a dressmaking shop. There you 
would find all the labor highly specialized—that is to say, 
you would find that one girl made nothiny but collars and 
yokes, another nothing but sleeves, and so on. If it werea 
rather large establishment employing a dozen girls or more 
there would probably be an expert cutter who cuts out 
everything according to directions from the proprietor, the 
latter doing all fitting and designing. Oné girl would have 
charge of the waist-girls — sleeve-maker, collar-maker, 
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draper, finisher, etc.; and another girl would have charge 
of the skirt-girls; and probably a man tailor would be in 
charge of the girls sewing on coats. 

Not knowing how to specialize on any of these things 
you would have to go in as an unskilled worker. You 
might get four dollars a week to start with, and you would 
be sent out on errands, perhaps, and in the shop would 
pull out bastings, then learn to sew on hooks and eyes. 
By-and-by, if smart, you’d get other little jobs. And it 
might easily be that within six months or so you could 
qualify as a collar-maker or an assistant skirt or coat 
maker—able to earn, possibly, eight dollars a week. But 
you might stay ina shop for years and never be allowed to 
do any cutting or fitting; they couldn’t do it, you see. 
Their time is too precious, and they dare not risk a ‘prentice 
hand cutting into any of their valuable materials. If you 
could qualify yourself as a head waist-girl or head skirt- 
maker you could get as high as eighteen dollars a week; 
but it takes years of experience to do that. 

Other kinds of sewing that women do are factory work and 
home finishing; both are highly specialized. The greater 
part of the factory sewing done by girls—the cutters are 
practically always men—is machine work. The greater 
part of the work given out to be done at home is hand work. 
Women who cannot leave their families to work in factories 
or shops take bundles of work home for hand sewing. This 
is terribly ill paid. The women who do it are nearly always 
the most ignorant, the most desperately in need of pence; 
they are so close to starvation that they will work for the 
price of a crust, and the price of a crust is what they get. 
Those who operate the power machines in factories—girls, 
for the most part—get better pay. But the work isa severe 
strain on the nervous energy of a girl, and I hope you won’t 
have to doit. Inany case you couldn’t start as an operative 
because you are inexperienced. You would have to go into 
the factory or shop as a ‘‘green hand”’ at wages of probably 
three dollars and a half a week, and keep your eyes open for 
a chance to learn something about running a machine. 

This, then, is about the situation as regards one of woman’s 
most universal handicrafts, one of her chief contributions in 
all times to the manufacture of things the world needs. 


1226 Now of the two main departments of the world’s 
work—making and selling—you have had a little training in 
one and none in the other. But you are so unequipped for 
either that, whichever you enter, you must begin as an 
unskilled worker, and also, having so begun, you must lose 
no time in developing an ability to do some one thing well. 

As between making and selling I think most people would 
say that there are more chances of getting on in the business 
of selling. You’d naturally think that, if necessary goods 
were made right, anybody could sell them—that they’d 
almost sell themselves. They don’t, though! Selling is 
really a more important part of each and every business 
than manufacturing. You see the main business of any 
manufacturer, you might say, is to make his goods so cheaply 
that he can sell them cheaper than his competitors can. 

Let us say for illustration that he makes shirtwaists. To 
make these he buys lawn and lace, and embroidery and 
thread, and machines and human labor. There is a big 
demand for shirtwaists that will retail at ninety-eight cents. 
This means that, selling in big lots, they bring the manufac- 
turer, let us say, seventy dollarsa gross. It costs him a good 
bit of that to sell them—that is, to pay the salary and the 
traveling expenses of the man on the road who calls on 
wholesale and retail dry-goods merchants and gets orders 
for his firm’s goods. Suppose his selling charges average as 
low as five per cent.—that for every hundred dollars’ worth 
his traveling men sell the cost to him for their salary and 
expenses is only five dollars. Then out of the other ninety- 
five dollars he must buy all material used, count out the 
cost of wear and tear on his plant, the cost of running 
expenses, the interest on the money he has invested, and his 
profit. It isn’t likely that he can buy his lawn and lace very 
much cheaper than his competitors can, and he has to pay 
as much as they do for machines. So you can see that if he 
is going to undersell them he probably has to do it by getting 
his labor cheaper than they do. Where he pays any kind of 
fair wages to any one in his factory it is to a forewoman who 
can earn her good wages, and more too, by taking in cheaper 
and cheaper helpers and making them do the work. 

That is why there isn’t much chance to get on in the 
manufacturing part of business. A great deal of the labor 
used in it does not call for any high degree of skill, and the 
tendency is to keep screwing the wages down. 


246 This is not equally true of all factory work, but it is 
especially true of the sewing trade and of that big class— 
largely women and girls and even children—who are known 
as textile workers; that is, they have to do with spinning 
and weaving of thread and yarn and fabrics. It is true, too, 
of workers in shoe factories, in paper mills and other places. 
With exceptions, which only prove the rule, they are not 
good places for a girl to go into if she is hoping to get on 
beyond the mere earning of her meager living. 

But you are less likely to have to think about factory 
work when you go to the city than you would have to be if 
you lived in a small town. For the factories locate in small 
towns, as a rule, because they can get cheap labor there. 

If you go into the manufacturing: part of business at all 
you are more likely to go into it in a “shop,” which is really 
a small factory. But you are in a bad position to go into 
anything of the kind, for you would have to enter as a 
‘green hand,” and the wages you would get would not keep 
you alive. It is more likely to be city girls living at home 
who enter candy or cracker or other factories, and work 
their way up to fair wages. For some reason a great many 
factories that make foods are in cities; and I have been told 
that in some of these a girl’s chances of advancement ate 
much better than in factories where clothing is made. 

In the selling branch of business there are ever and ever 
sO many persons involved besides the ones who actually 
make sales to customers. Practically all office business, one 
might say, is sales business—entry clerks and bookkeepers, 
and stenographers, and filing clerks and mailing clerks, etc. 
Places like the big mail-order houses are a sample. They 
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Curing Sick People Without Medicine 


NUMBER of the drugless 
A geen: of healing the sick 
that are in vogue today use 
the word “suggestion”: that is, 
they treat patients through sug- 
gestion on the mind. By suggestion 
is meant the systematic use of any 
means which will bring about the 
arousal of an idea or any other 
process or state in the mind of a 
patient. The spoken word is usu- 
ally the means that is employed. 
The immediate purpose of the sug- 
gestion is to awaken the desired 
mental activity—to impress, influ- 
ence, strengthen or modify the 
mental state of the individual. 
Some persons are very suscep- 
tible to suggestion: others are 
found to be very difficult to reach: 
children are the most susceptible 
for the reason that they are unso- 
phisticated; it is easy for them to 
exercise faith. Where faith abounds 
the science of suggestion is pro- 
ductive of farreaching results. At 
the holy shrines of Europe, and at 
the great gatherings of the healing 
cults, in every country and through 
every creed, faith and suggestion 
have wrought their marvelous and 
ofttimes apparently miraculous 
cures. Of course we all know that 
there is nothing new in sugges- 
tion. It has been used in medical 
and religious work from time im- 
memorial. But in view of the wide 
present effort to reduce it to a sys- 
tem of scientific healing we ought 
to understand it better than we do. 


By William S. Sadler, M. D. 





AN EXPLANATION 


OME years ago I made an effort to find out about how many 
people there were in the United States who are devoted to 
some drugless system of healing. I became satisfied that there are 
at least ten million people in this country who seldom or never 
employ regular physicians; that of the sixteen million families there 
are somewhere in the neighborhood of three million families who 
do not use drugs. 

Now it may seem strange to many readers why I, a physician 
and surgeon, should take the trouble to look into these matters, 
and why I should have devoted the years that I have to the prepara- 
tion of the material of which these articles in THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL are a part—this being the first of a series of four. 

I undertook the work because of the conscientious urging. 
Years ago I made up my mind that no good was to be accomplished 
by my poking fun at the various mind cures which have since 
made such tremendous headway. I used to have a popular lecture 
showing the follies of these “cures,” but I observed that I never 
made a convert from the psychic ranks. And all this time some of 
these systems went on curing patients that I hadn’t cured and 
couldn’t cure. I made up my mind then that I would make a syste- 
matic and thoroughgoing inquiry into these mind-cure phenomena 
from the standpoint of both psychology and physiology, and my 
material is the outcome of this research extending over a long 
period of years. I have submitted the results to almost a score of 
critics and eminent specialists in both psychology and physiology 
and found that my positions have been concurred in and indorsed 
almost without exception. I am led to hope, therefore, that I may 
have achieved something of my purpose, namely, to contribute 
something definite to making plain the simple laws underlying 
mental healing which have been so obscured and befuddled in the 
minds of the layman. 

Of course I do not pretend to say, and must not be understood 
as saying, that “suggestion” is either of itself an exclusive system 
of healing or the sovereign remedy for all human ills. Mental 
healing, to my mind, is but a part of the great modern scientific 
system of preventing and treating disease, and must be considered 


teaching, but rather in the intensity 
and sincerity of the faith which the 
sick one exercises respecting the 
idea upon which he depends for 
healing. That is the substance: it 
is the whole of it. It is the faith 
of the patient that cures: not the 
particular system. 

Suggestion is, figuratively, a 
form of mental contagion—in fact 
it becomes epidemic in the presence 
oflargenumbers. Thisis splendidly 
shown by the following observa- 
tion: It is thirty minutes before 
traintime. The traveling men are 
sitting about the hotel; the ’bus 
and its driver are waiting in front; 
numerous passengers are walking 
leisurely on their way to the 
station. Suddenly atraveling man, 
desiring to play a joke on the 
public, looks at his watch, shows 
alarm, quickly grabs his hat, coat 
and grip and starts on the run for 
the station. The ’bus driver 
catches the spirit, shouts ‘All 
aboard,” and this is followed by a 
rush of the other traveling men 
for the ’bus, and the driver begins 
to lash his horses. Everybody on 
the way to the station catches the 
spirit of panic; there is one grand 
rush all along the line to get to the 
station as soon as possible, and 
everybody arrives fifteen minutes 
before the train isdue. It is simply 
the force of suggestion. 


What Hot-Water Bottles Did 
VERY case of physical disease 








What Suggestion Does 


HEN an idea becomes upper- 
most in the human mind there 





in connection with physical treatment and hygienic uplifting. 


which is improved by a change 
in the mental state is a direct illus- 
tration of the powerful influence of 
suggestion in influencing thevarious 


THE AUTHOR. 








are only two waysof removing it: by 
suggestion, or by the presentment 
and development of an opposite idea. Suggestion becomes, then, one of 
the greatest known methods for changing, improving, cleansing and 
strengthening the human mind. Persons sometimes get the notion that 
they are going to get sick or that they are going to die, and it is almost 
impossible to remove these ideas from the mind. Not long ago, while in 
a large tombstone factory, an old gentleman came into the office and 
proceeded to order his tombstone. He gave his name and other data for 
the stone; stated that he was born in 1841 and died in 1910 (this was in 
the month of August, 1910). Here the clerk interrupted him, saying: 
‘‘But you are not yet dead, sir, and this is already the last half of 1910.”’ 
The old gentleman in a most decisive manner replied: ‘‘No, young man, I 
am not dead, but I will be dead before this year is over.’’ The probabilities 
are that he did die during 1910. When a man is thoroughly possessed with 
the idea that he is going to die it is doubtful if there is any power that can 
long keep him alive. 

The art of scientific suggestion is to place an idea into the mind so that 
the mind is caused to be possessed by that one idea. This “dominant idea” 
becomes a liberator: it breaks up harmful associations of ideas and so 
creates an opportunity for the establishment of new and healthy groups of 
ideas. 

Some believe that the science of suggestion can make its strongest 
impressions upon the patient when he is asleep: others when the patient 
is awake. My studies incline me to the belief that the best impressions 
upon the mind can be made during the waking state. This is the normal 
state in which all reformatory ideas must take root and be developed. 


The Simplest Explanation of Suggestion 


No“ suggestion boiled down to its simplest explanation is this: When 
a child has fallen down and bumped his head he runs to his mother 
and begs to have it kissed. Mother promptly kisses the head, and after 
a moment she says: ‘‘There, now it is well.”” The child’s tears stop, the 
smiles return, and he goes back to his play as if nothing had happened. 
That is suggestion pure and simple, and we see how effective it may be. So 
minister, lawyer, doctor and salesman, if they are successful, all use this 
very principle of suggestion in the carrying on of their profession or business. 
Many of the so-called religious ‘‘revivals”’ are built upon this psychology 
of suggestion. In the past we have called it “personal magnetism.” 

The importance of curing by suggestion is that all suggestions shall 
be true. Then it is unquestionably effective. If in using suggestion on 
the sick we make only those suggestions which are based upon good 
physiological and psychological laws the work can be built upon a sure 
foundation, and can be carried forward with confidence to the surest 
ends. 

No more powerful testimony to the value of suggestion can be found 
than the very fact that there exist today scores of different methods of 
treating disease, and schools of medicine, some diametrically opposite, all 
of which are more or less successful. Take, for instance, John Alexander 
Dowie, who came along teaching the existence of a physical body afflicted 
with disease because the devil controlled it. He also taught that God 
heals disease in answer to prayer, thus destroying the devil’s power. He 
cured hundreds. On the contrary, Mrs. Eddy, through Christian Science, 
taught that there is no physical body, no sickness; that these things only 
exist in the mind. She cured thousands. These teachings are, of course, 
absolutely opposite. They cannot both be true, yet both have cured 
disease. It is simply a problem in suggestive therapeutics, and the element 
of cure is not the correctness of either their physiological or theological 


functions of the body. The most 

serious functional disorders are 
sometimes immediately relieved by suggestion. The regulation of digestion, 
secretion, and even the temperature of the body, is all more or less under 
the influence and control of the mind. 

The influence of the mind over the temperature sense is illustrated in 
the case of the chilly patient whose friends were told by the doctor to “‘sur- 
round her with hot-water bottles.’’ The patient was immediately relieved. 
The doctor was amazed, however, to discover that his prescription to 
“surround the patient with hot-water bottles’”’ had been carried out by 
filling with hot water a score of empty bottles and glass fruit-jars, and 
putting them around the patient’s bed on the floor. But apparently the 
cure had proved just as effective as if the hot-water bottles had been put 
in the bed. 

It has been proved that groundless fear is capable of so disarranging 
the circulation as to permit or favor the production of congestion, fever and 
other circulatory disturbances of the body, which predispose the individual 
to attacks of various diseases, even those caused by microbes. 


The Negro Who Thought Himself Shot 


A SOUTHERN physician has reported an interesting case showing the 
power of fright to prostrate the individual. The case was that of a 
big negro who supposed he had been shot—fatally shot. Fear had seized 
him so that he shook like an aspen leaf; he bordered on a state of col- 
lapse, and death seemed imminent. Not finding any blood the examining 
physician ordered all his clothes removed, and, while undressing him, a 
flattened bullet fell upon the floor. The doctor showed the bullet to the 
patient, explaining that he had had a miraculous escape. The negro looked 
at the bullet; immediately his circulation was restored; his countenance 
improved; his temperature became normal; and the look of life returned 
to the eyes, which had been almost fixed with the gaze of death. With 
a broad grin over his face the negro got down from the operating table and 
dressed, apologized for the ‘‘fuss’’ he had caused, and walked home. 

A simple illustration of the power of the nerves apparently to strengthen 
or weaken the body is shown in the common experience of eating. While 
it requires food several hours ordinarily to pass from the stomach into the 
intestines, where it is absorbed into the blood and subsequently assimilated 
by the body cells, nevertheless in just a few minutes after food has been 
received into the stomach the one who has eaten usually feels greatly 
strengthened and ready for work. This feeling of physical strength immedi- 
ately following the meal is not actually due to the food, for it has not been 
fully digested and converted into strength. It is a case of the nervous 
impressions of strength which the nerve centers transmit to the body. 


A Doctor’s Cure of Nervous Headaches 


A PHYSICIAN had been troubled with nervous headaches since a youth. 
When a medical student one of his teachers advised him to take 
antipyrin—that it was a certain cure.. He took antipyrin and it cured 
him almost instantly. As the years went by and his experience ripened he 
observed that apparently even the taste of antipyrin was able to cure his 
headache; that as soon as he would place a tablet in his mouth his pain 
would disappear. It suggested itself to his mind that perhaps his head- 
aches might be caused by a nervous habit. He decided to discontinue both 
the headaches and the antipyrin, and he was successful in both. A year 
has now gone by and no headache has made its appearance. 

Take this even more remarkable illustration of the power of suggestion. 
We say it is remarkable, but it is very simple when we stop and figure it 
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out: A seventy-five-year-old woman living at Greenwich, 
Connecticut, who had not walked for over five years on 
account of rheumatism, surprised her family one day by 
walking more than three hundred feet. The day before 
she got the notion into her head that she could walk, and, 
getting on her feet, was surprised to find that she could. 
Of course it was simply suggestion, as so many of these 
‘‘marvelous’”’ cures are. 

A neighbor of mine was a confirmed neurasthenic. He 
had allowed his condition to prey upon his mind so that 
he was scarcely able to walk about the yard. One day 
his house took fire. In the excitement which followed 
he entirely forgot himself, absolutely forgot that he was a 
weak and disabled neurasthenic. He ran upstairs, and, 
after throwing several looking-glasses and the wash-bowl 
and pitcher out of the window, actually shouldered a 
monstrous black walnut clothespress, carried it downstairs 
single-handed and alone, and safely deposited it in the 
middle of the street. In the next fifteen minutes he car- 
ried out more furniture than any three men. Of course 
he was completely ‘‘done up”’ after the fire was over. It 
required three days for him to recuperate, but when he 
recalled his feats of muscular strength, and after the 
neighbors had laughed at him and joked about his mar- 
velous performances, he was actually ashamed to return 
to his neurasthenic life. He got out of bed on the third 
day after the fire, dressed, and continued to improve from 
day to day, until within three months he was a well man, 
strong and hearty. 

General Grant says in his ‘‘Memoirs” that the night 
before General Lee’s surrender he was suffering so acutely 
from a headache that he could not sleep. It was ‘‘a split- 
ting headache,” he says. He spent the night vainly try- 
ing to stop the pain; ‘‘but,’’ he says, ‘‘the instant I saw 
the contents of the note of surrender I was cured.” 


How a Broker was Made a New Man 


HAVE seen some remarkable cures of discouraged and 

despondent patients, who imagined themselves the vic- 
tims of many and varied diseases, by merely having their 
energies enlisted in some simple altruistic work. By this 
their minds were so taken off themselves that they rapidly 
recovered their normal strength and vigor. 

Several years ago I had as a patient a broker by pro- 
fession, who gradually became despondent. He became 
possessed by the fixed fear that he would some day die in 
the poorhouse; he seemed rapidly going into melancholia. 
All the medicine, baths and other treatment seemed to 
help him but little. At last I arranged with his wife to 
try a plan of getting him interested in some one else. 
Through one of my nurses I selected a family in the Stock- 
Yards district in Chicago—a deserted mother with five 
children, the youngest ten months, the oldest ten years. 
It was arranged that the patient was to come to my 
office just as I was leaving one afternoon, and I would 
ask him to go fora drive. After remaining in the house 
but a few minutes I came out to the automobile and 
asked him if he wouldn’t like to come in and see the 
poverty and suffering that could exist in a great city 
abounding in churches and luxury. He readily consented, 
and as I began to give the history of the case, exhibiting 
the barefooted children—one little fellow so devoid of 
clothing that his picture could not be exhibited in public— 
a new expression crept over the man’s face. After I had 
left written directions regarding the treatment for the 
visiting nurse he took me by the arm and asked for the 
nearest grocery store. 

To make a long story short he purchased groceries, 
coal and other necessaries of life for this needy family. 
He returned with his wife the following morning and 
saw that the children were all well clothed. He called me 
up by telephone and asked if a trained nurse could be of 
service, and volunteered to pay for a nurse for two weeks, 
or until the sick child should fully recover. What was 
the result of all this? He got interested in the general 
idea: he sought out other families; and instead of expend- 
ing thousands of dollars for doctors’ bills he was soon out 
from under the care of all physicians, while spending his 
money in helping his fellows. In six months he became a 
new man; he was back at his desk and he never knew 
until a few weeks ago that a therapeutic trick had been 
played upon him, if trick it may be called. 


The Woman Who Had a Lizard in Her Stomach 


HAVE known cases where suggestion was only effective 

where it was carried to an extreme point. For instance, 
I know of a woman who was sure that she had a live 
lizard in her stomach. It had been repeatedly explained 
to her that animals could not live in the stomach: that 
the gastric juice would eat them up alive, but no scientific 
explanation would satisfy her. Not until she was taken 
to the operating-room, a slight, safe cut made on her 
abdomen, removed to her room and shown a lizard in a 
bottle, did she get over the notion that she had a lizard 
in her stomach. Then she got entirely well. 

A nervous woman was so thoroughly convinced that she 
had a foreign substance in her arm that a sham operation 
was performed on her, and afterward she was shown a 
piece of beef gristle, which set her mind completely at rest, 
and she was a well woman from that day. 

As an instance of how powerful a factor suggestion is 
in the treatment of insomnia the following case may be 
cited: The patient, a nervous woman thirty years of age, 
had been long troubled with insomnia, but had at last 
been greatly helped by daily treatment with high fre- 
quency electricity. After several weeks of this treatment 
a “doctored” wire and connection were substituted for 
one of the regular connections. The method of procedure 
was to begin the treatment with a real wire, and demon- 
strate by means of the vacuum tube placed on the fore- 
head that the patient was really getting the electric 
current. Then before leaving the patient to rest on a 
couch while receiving the current a switch was turned and 
the current was diverted from the real circuit to the 
false. The patient would lie there very quietly for twelve 
minutes, supposing she was receiving high frequency 
electrical treatment (this particular mode of treatment 
produces no sensations in the patient’s body, unless some 
one touches the patient during the treatment), while, in 
reality, she was not getting a particle of electricity. The 
patient slept just as well following this procedure as she 
did when she had the genuine electric treatment. This 
is no proof that electricity does not possess power to 


influence the body favorably: it is simply another proof 
of the tremendous power of suggestion. 

few months ago I tried this experiment on an 
audience of three hundred and fifty persons, to show the 
power of suggestion. At the beginning of my lecture 
I stated that I desired to make some tests relating to 
the purity of the atmosphere and to the individual 
acuteness of the sense of smell on the part of the persons 
in the audience. I exhibited a small bottle to the audience 
and explained that after I had sprinkled it on the platform 
I desired the different individuals in the audience to raise 
the right hand the moment they discovered an odor 
resembling that of steaming vinegar. I suggested that 
those on the front seats would naturally detect the odor 
first, but any one having an acute sense of smell, even if 
seated in the middle or back part of the room, might 
discover the odor first. I sprinkled the liquid very care- 
fully alloverthe rostrum. I then plunged into the lecture, 
having previously intimated that it might be five or ten 
minutes before the odor would be sufficiently diffused: 
throughout the atmosphere to be detected. In twelve 
minutes after this the first hand went up on the front row. 
This was immediately followed by a number of hands 
on the other side of the room. Within twenty minutes 
twenty-two hands had been raised. Within twenty-five 
minutes hands had been raised even at the back of the 
room. Within thirty-five minutes, the time the lecture 
had to be concluded, more than one hundred hands had 
been raised. Then I explained to the audience that I had 
only poured out over the rostrum six ounces of water 
drawn from the faucet downstairs. 

A devout woman went to a physician to consult with 
him about her illness. He suspected that she had an 
incurable malady and told her so. She turned away 
with a sigh. ‘Ah,”’ she said, ‘‘if I only had some of the 
Water of Lourdes, then I should be cured.” It so hap- 
pened that a friend had brought the doctor a bottle of 
genuine Lourdes Water, that he might chemically analyze 
it to ascertain its medicinal properties. He told her that 
he had some of that water and promised to give her some 
of it, provided she would first try a more potent remedy 
which he called Agua Crotonis, ordinary drinking water, 
of course, brought to the city through the Croton 
Aqueduct. She expressed doubt that it could help her 
case. The doctor now gave her a small bottle of the real 
Lourdes Water, but labeled it ‘‘ Aqua Crotonis.’’ She 
returned to his office in a few days no better, whereupon 
he gave her a little vial of the ordinary drinking water and 
labeled it ‘‘ Water of Lourdes.”” She was completely cured. 


The Explanation of All These “Cures” 


OW what is the explanation of all these ‘‘cures’’? 

Simply this: That the mind has a direct and tremen- 
dous influence upon the body. And it is easy to see how 
this is so if we understand clearly what the mind really 
is. By mind we do not refer to the brain. What we com- 
monly call the brain is merely the organ of the mind, the 
seat of intellect, so to speak; and the nerves are simply 
the living telegraph wires over which the mind sends out 
its orders to the body, and by which it is constantly 
receiving reports from various parts of the physical 
domain. Just as the stomach is the material organ in 
which takes place the chemical process of digestion, so 
the brain is the material organ where the mental process 
of thinking takes place. It is this peculiar ability to 
think which gives origin to the term ‘‘mind.’’ Thoughts 
are the offspring, the product, of mind, and mind operates 
from its seat in the brain, expressing itself through the 
nervous system by means of words, looks, actions, etc. 

It has long been recognized that the mental process 
carried on in the brain exerted more or less of an influ- 
ence upon the physical functions carried on by the body; 
and so the brain has always been looked upon, more or 
less, as the body’s supervisor. Full recognition has been 
given to the ability of the brain to direct the voluntary 
muscles in the performance of mechanical work, to direct 
the organs of speech as in talking, and to control numerous 
other voluntary and commonly performed actions; but 
not until recently was it fully understood just how far the 
mental attitude was responsible for or could directly influ- 
ence the numerous complicated and delicate functions of 
the body which are involved in the maintenance of health 
and the prevention of disease. 

This, now, isknownin part. Weare only on the border- 
land of a complete knowledge of that amazing thing, the 
mind. But we do know, thus far, that the mind can in 
and of itself actually bring certain disturbances or diseases 
upon the body. We really can have so-called imaginary 
diseases. A mental disorder can produce a physical dis- 
turbance. The mind can actually cure some diseases. 
The mind can really remove apparent physical disorders. 

In other words, man is really a ‘‘mind with a body”’: 
that is, mind is supreme and controls the whole physical 
body with a system of what might be called living wires: 
that is, the nerves in man exert a healthy or an unhealthy 
influence just in proportion as the thoughts sent out by 
the mind over these nerve wires are pleasant and happy 
or unpleasant and depressed. The mind sits in the place 
of power: upon the throne of the nerve centers: in the 
position of absolute controlling influence. Hence the 
balance of power in health and disease not infrequently 
rests with the mentalattitude. Faithand itsallied mental 
state are conducive to health, while fear is ever depressing 
and demoralizing, and unfailingly tends toward disease. 

Of course there is no rule without exceptions, but stat- 
ing the case broadly it is within the conservative line to 
indorse what an eminent physician not long ago said, that 
‘‘nine-tenths of the common, non-contagious, functional 
diseases of mankind were primarily due to the mind, and 
could be cured by mankind itself through the mind.” 


The Effect of Sunshine and Fogs 


OR does this influence of the mind work only one way. 

So magnetic, one might say, is the mind that the influ- 

ence upon it by the body is equally as great as is the 

mind’s influence upon the body. 1 am particularly anxious 

that this subject be viewed from both sides—that is, the 

power of the mind over the body, and the influence of the 
bodily state upon the mind. 

There is scarcely a doubt that lack of physical sun- 
shine, for example, is often responsible for a lack of mental 
cheerfulness. There isa direct relationship between the 
sunshine of the body and the sunshine of the soul. Indoor 


living contributes to mental despondency, and a sedentary 
life in many cases leads directly to moral depression. There 
is a direct relation between the physical darkness of 
the slum tenement and the spiritual darkness and moral 
perversity of those who live in it. 

See how fogs depress the spirits, and, in measure, delay 
the mental activities. This is due to the fact that increase 
of moisture in the atmosphere lessens the elimination of 
poisonous matters by decreasing the evaporation of sweat; 
and this reduction of skin elimination favors the accumu- 
lation of poisonous substances in the blood which depress 
the brain and greatly lessen mental action. 

Even the cloudy day, but a passing incident in our 
lives, markedly influences the temper and disposition of 
most persons. It is doubtful if the best of people are as 
generous and philanthropic on a rainy day as they are on 
a sunshiny afternoon of a beautiful summer’s day. 

Lack of food is not the only stunting influence which 
acts upon the mind of the growing child. The mental 
powers of the children of the slums are also retarded by 
lack of fresh air and sunshine. When the brain is stuffy, 
the mental action slow, and the memory sluggish, the 
mind cannot be ventilated without ventilating the lungs, 
and the lungs cannot be ventilated without properly 
ventilating the living or working rooms. 

The proper lighting and ventilation of the schoolroom 
are directly concerned in the mental development and the 
intellectual training of the children in attendance. 

Many persons suffer all day from mental dullness and 
gain the reputation of possessing a mean disposition, 
when it is only the result of breathing all night the foul 
atmosphere of an unventilated sleeping-room. The 
breathing of impure air directly and powerfully influences 
the mind. 

It has been found that the winter temperature of 
living-rooms has much to do with the physical health 
and mental buoyancy. Temperatures much above sixty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit are found to be more poisonous, 
hence more deleterious to the health of both mind and 
body. At sixty-five degrees and under many of the subtle 
respiratory poisons condense and so fall to the floor where 
they are rendered perfectly harmless. 


Why Deep Breathing is So Valuable 


ig prey action of the lungs has much to do with 
healthy action of the mind. Deep breathing favors 
deep thinking, while shallow breathers are condemned to 
inevitable shallow thinking. Healthy brain action is 
dependent upon the normal supply of good, red blood. 
Deep breathing purifies the blood and favors its circula- 
tion through the brain. If the brain is not properly 
nourished with pure blood the mind is directly influenced 
and greatly crippled in its operation. 

All victims of despondency, all downcast and crestfallen 
individuals, are found to be shallow breathers. To con- 
vince one’s self of the direct influence of breathing upon 
the brain try this: Sometime when you are reading 
in a close and unventilated room, when the mind is 
wandering and it is exceedingly difficult to concentrate 
the attention—when it is almost impossible to keep from 
falling asleep—lay down the book for a moment, go 
directly outdoors, or stand before an open window, take 
twenty-five deep breaths of air, fully expanding the lungs 
each time. Then see what a mental transformation has 
been so quickly wrought. The mind is all attention, the 
thoughts are quickly directed and easily controlled, while 
the brain is wide awake and highly active. 

Deep breathing purifies the blood and sends it tingling 
through the blood-vessels of the brain, where it washes 
away the poisonous excretions and nourishes the nerve 
cells from its life-giving stream. A ventilated and nour- 
ished brain cell is absolutely essential to normal and 
satisfactory mental action. 

Insufficient breathing is directly related to the blues. 
Systematic deep breathing will do much to prevent 
abdominal congestion, and we have long known that the 
mental state known as the “‘blues’’ was largely due to 
congestion of blood in the large vessels associated with 
the liver. A flat chest too often means a frail mind, while 
a strong chest, as a rule, indicates relative strength and 
vigor of mind. Recent experiments go to show that 
physical endurance is increased thirty per cent. by deep 
breathing. 

More or less body work is indispensable to the best 
brain work. Physical exercise increases the circulation, 
favors digestion, promotes elimination; in fact, facilitates 
all those bodily processes, the proper performance of 
which is so essential to a healthy brain and a vigorous 
mind. Body work favors deep breathing, and deep 
breathing promotes mental action. 

Physical exercise greatly aids in the burning up of bodily 
poisons, and thus relieves the mind from the depression 
which so surely results from the accumulation of these 
toxic substances in the blood stream. Systematic exer- 
cise will do much to help in the acquisition of a pleasant 
disposition and an agreeable temperament. Regular 
exercise—a daily sweat—contributes tremendously to 
mental peace. 


How the Stomach Influences the Mind 


HE stomach probably exerts a greater influence over 

the mind than any other physical organ except the 
brain. At certain times, when the mind is almost 
dethroned by a distracting pain in the cranium, the 
individual could truly be said to be suffering from a 
“‘stomachache in the head.”” The stomach, as the port 
of entry for all nourishment of the body, is able to con- 
tribute much either for or against the mental health and 
the moral happiness of the individual. The nerve which 
so abundantly supplies the stomach, liver, lungs, heart, 
etc.—the pneumogastric nerve—also sends branches to 
the membranes of the brain. 

Many persons who are regarded as cross and crabbed, 
who are looked upon as possessing an unbearable dis- 
position, whose minds are commonly regarded as alto- 
gether ignoble and cruel, are really only suffering from a 
chronic dyspeptic grouch. 

A sour stomach always means a sour disposition. 
Intestinal fermentation commonly ends in intellectual 
fermentation. In order to sweeten up the mental 
process we must sweeten up the digestive process. 
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Under the Mulberry Iree 


A Romance of Seven Days: By Florence L. Barclay 


Author of “The Rosary,” “The Mistress of Shenstone,” etc. 














The Sixth Day—An Interlude (Continued) 


ROM the church, after the wedding was over, Christobel 
and the Professor drove straight to the station, Miss 
Ann’s plan for them being that they should lunch in 
London, reach Folkestone in time for tea, and spend a day or 
two there at a boarding-house kept by an old crony of Miss 
Ann’s before crossing to Boulogne en route for Brussels. 
Christobel disliked the idea of the boarding-house 
extremely. She had never in her life stayed at a boarding- 
house; moreover, it seemed to her that a wedding journey 
called imperatively for hotels—and the best of hotels. But 
Miss Ann had dismissed the question with an authoritative 
wave of the hand and a veiled in- 
sinnation that hotels—particularly 


Boy dear, keep out of this! 
four-wheeler has been hailed and engaged by the Professor. 
The lady within is the bride of the Professor. Hands off, 
Boy !) 


They drew up for a few minutes outside a bookseller’s in 
New Broad Street on the left-hand side, just after they had 


trundled into it—a delightful little place, crammed, lined, 
almost carpeted, with books. The Professor plunged in, 


upsetting a pile of magazines in his hasty entrance through 
the narrow doorway. Here he always found precisely the 


book he happened to be requiring for his latest research. 


With an incoherent remark to the proprietor, who advanced 


It is not your show. This 


to meet him, the Professor became immediately absorbed 
in a far corner of the shop, oblivious of his cab, his bride 
and his train. Christobel had followed him, and stood, a 
dignified but somewhat lonely figure, just within the door- 
way. She had been to this shop with her father during his 
lifetime on several occasions, and had since often written for 
books. The bookseller came forward. He was a man pos- 
sessed of the useful faculty of remembering faces and the 
names appertaining to them. Also he had cultivated the 
habit of taking an intelligent interest in his customers. But 
he did not connect this beautiful waiting figure with the 
absorbed back of the Professor. 

‘What can I do for you today, 
Miss Charteris?” he inquired with 





Metropole hotels—were scarcely 





proper places. Dear Miss Slinker’s 
boarding-house would be so safe and 
nice, and the company so congenial. 


ready courtesy. 

Christobel started. “Nothing 
today, thank you, Mr. Taylor. But 
Iam much obliged to you for so often 








But here the Professor had _inter- 
posed, laying his hand gently on 
Christobel’s: ‘‘ My dear Ann, we take 
our congenial company with us.”’ 

This was the furthest excursion 
into the realm of sentiment upon 
which the Professor had as yet 
ventured. The sober, middle-aged 
side of Miss Charteris had appreci- 
ated it witha certain amount of grate- 
ful emotion. But the youthful soul 
of Christobel had suddenly realized 
how the Boy would slap his leg and 
rock over the recital of such a sen- 
tence; and between the two she had 
been reduced to a condition bordering 
on hysterics. 

They traveled from Cambridge in 
a first-class compartment, had it to 
themselves, and fell quite naturally 
into the style of conversation which 
had always characterized their friend- 
ship; meeting each other’s mind, not 
over the happenings of a living pres- 
ent, but ina mutual appreciation of 
the great intellects of a dead-and- 
gone past. Before long the Professor 
had whisked his favorite Persian 
poet from the tail pocket of his 
coat, Christobel had provided paper 
and pencil, and they were deep in 
translation. 


ZS Arrived at Liverpool Street 
Station they entered a four-wheeler, 
and trundled slowly off to Cannon 
Street. Christobel had imagined 
four-wheelers to be obsolete; but the 
Professor dismissed her suggestion of 
a taxi as being “a needlessly rapid 
mode of progression, indubitably 
fraught with perpetual danger,” and 
proceeded to hail the sleepy and 
astonished driver of a four-wheeled 
cab. 

(Oh, Boy dear, what would you 
have said to that four-wheeler—you 
dear, record-breaking, speed-limit- 
exceeding, astonishingly rapid Boy? 
That ancient four-wheeler, trundling 











supplying my requirements by return 
of post. And, by-the-way, you have 
an excellent memory. It is many 
years since I came here last with my 
father.” 

“‘ Professor Charteris was one of my 
best customers,” said the bookseller 
in an undertone of deferential sym- 
pathy. ‘‘I never knew a finer judge 
of a book than he. If I may be 
allowed to say so I deeply deplored 
his loss, Miss Charteris.’’ 


E43 Christobel smiled and gently 
unbent, allowing the kindly expression 
of appreciation and regret to reach 
her with comfort, in these moments 
of dreamlike isolation. A friendly 
hand seemed to have been out- 
stretched across the chasm which 
divides the passionately regretted 
past from the scarcely appreciated 
present. She could see her father’s 
tall, scholarly figure as he stood lov- 
ingly fingering a book, engaged in 
earnest Conversation with Mr. Taylor, 
regardless of the passing of time until 
she was obliged to lay her hand on 
his arm and hurry him through the 
crowded streets, down the steep in- 
cline to the platform from which the 
Cambridge express was on the point 
of starting. And when safely seated — 
with barely a minute to spare—he 
would turn to her with a smile of 
gentle reproof, saying: ‘But, my 
dear child, we had not concluded 
our conversation.’” And she would 
laugh and say: “ But we had to get 
home tonight, Papa.’ Whereupon 
he would lean back contentedly, 
replying: “Quite right, my dear. So 
we had.” 

Ah, happy those whose fathers and 
mothers still walk the earth beside 
them. Youth remains, notwithstand- 
ing the passing of years, while there 
is still a voice to say in reproof or 
approbation, ‘‘ My child.”’ 














past the Bank of England, the Royal 














Exchange, the Mansion House, down 
Leadenhall Street, and around into 
Cannon Street, endlessly blocked, 
continually pulling up, then starting 
on, only to be stopped again; and 
your beloved inside it, Boy dear, 
looking out of the ramshackle old 
window in a vain endeavor to see 
something of the London you had 
planned to show her in your own 
delightful, extravagant way. Oh, 
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423 But the bookseller, not yet con- 
necting her with the Professor, still 
waited her pleasure; and suddenly a 
thought struck Christobel.. An eager 
wish awoke within her. 

‘Mr. Taylor,” she said hurriedly, 
“can you supply me with the very 
newest thing on the subject of avi- 
ation? I want-to learn all there is 
to know about propellers, steering- 
gear, cross-currents, and how toavoid 
the dangers 

She stopped short. The Professor 
had found what he wanted and was 
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fumbling for his purse. 
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The bookseller turned quickly to a pile at his elbow, 


took up a paper-covered book and placed it in her hands. 
“The very latest,” he said. ‘Published yesterday. You 
will find in it all you want to know.” Then, as he handed 
the Professor his change, ‘‘ Allow me to place it to your 
account, Miss Charteris,” he said. . 

Experiencing a quite unaccountable sense of elation 
and fresh interest in life, Christobel, armed with her book 
on aviation, reéntered the four-wheeler. The Professor, 
absorbed in his own purchase, had not noticed her private 
transaction. He followed her into the cab and made 
three ineffectual attempts to close the door. gue as the 
driver was slowly beginning to prepare to climb down 
Mr. Taylor came across the crowded pavement to their 
rescue, released the Professor’s coat-tail, shut them in, 
and signed to the cabman to drive on. With a good 
deal of ‘‘gee-up” and whip-flourishing they recommenced 
to trundle. Mr. Taylor was not merely a provider of 
literature; he was also a keen observer of life and of 

uman nature. 

As Christobel leaned forward to acknowledge his help 
and to smile her farewell his expression seemed to say: 
“‘A four-wheeler, Professor Harvey and the latest work 
onaviation! Anunusualcombination.’’ ‘“ Very unusual,” 
she said to herself, and smiled again. Then it seemed 
to her that her friend of the bookshop had said: “ You 
will find what you want on page 274.’’ She knew he had 
not, as a matter of fact, mentioned any page; but the 
figures came into her mind. She opened the book and 
glanced at page 274. It was headed: ‘Five perform- 
ances by Mr. Guy Chelsea.”’ She shut it quickly. There 
was no room for the actual presence of the Boy in the 
Professor's four-wheeler. 


‘226 They lunched at a depot of the Aérated Bread 
Company close to Cannon Street Station. While 
Christobel was struggling with a very large plateful of 
cold tongue she suddenly remembered that one of the 
Boy's many plans had been to take her to lunch at a 
place he called ‘‘Le Petit Riche,” where a charming 
Madame, with whom he appeared to be on terms of jovial 
intimacy, would welcome and admire her, and where she 
would be able to imagine herself in Brittany and partake 
of any sort of foreign dish she liked to order; or to dine 
at the Hotel Metropole, where Monsieur Delma’s perfect 
orchestra would play for her any mortal thing for which 
she chose to ask, and play it better than she had ever 
heard it played before. 

These memories and a really excellent cup of coffee 
helped Christobel in her struggles with the round of cold 
tongue, and she looked across the little marble-topped 
table brightly at the Professor and spoke with a cheerful 
hopefulness which surprised herself. 

But something other than his own plate of cold tongue 
seemed weighing on the Professor. He had become pre- 
occupied and distrait. 

When they reached the Folkestone train Christobel 
found out the cause of his preoccupation. 

‘““My dear Ann—I should say Christobel,” remarked 
the Professor hurriedly as he put her into an empty 
compartment and hesitated in the doorway, “I am 
always accustomed at this hour to have my pipe and a 
nap. Should you object, my dear Ann—er—that is, 
Christobel—if I sought a smoking compartment ?”’ 

“Oh, please do!” she exclaimed eagerly. The idea of 
two hours of freedom and solitude suddenly seemed an 
undreamed-of joy. ‘‘Don’t think of me. I am quite 
happy here.”’ 

“‘T will provide you with a paper,” said the Professor, 
and hailed a passing boy. He laid the paper on her lap 
and disappeared. 

The train started. Christobel looked out of the window 
as they slowly steamed across the bridge over the Thames, 
She loved the flow of the river, with its constant pro- 
cession of barges, dredges, boats and steamers; a silent, 
moving highway right through the heart of the noisy 
whirl of London street traffic. They ran past old Saint 
Savior’s Church, now promoted to be Southwark Cathe- 
dral; out through the suburbs until streets became villas; 
woods and meadows appeared, and the train ran through 
Chiselhurst—peaceful English resting-place where lie 
entombed the bright imperial hopes of France—then on 
through Sevenoaks, into the bowery green of the Kentish 
hop-gardens. 


\e@ée7 After passing Sevenoaks she took up the Profes- 
sor’s paper and glanced at it. Somehow she had felt sure 
it would be the ‘‘ Daily Graphic.” It was the ‘Daily 
Mirror’! She had never held a halfpenny illustrated 
paper in her hands before. No doubt it was an excellent 
paper and met the need of an immense number of people 
to whom an additional halfpenny a day would be a con- 
sideration. But that the Professor when providing her 
with one paper should have chosen a halfpenny instead 
of a penny paper seemed to hold a curious signifi- 
cance and called up sudden swift memories of the Boy. 
He would have bought ‘Punch,’”’ “The Graphic,”’ ‘The 
Illustrated,’’ ‘‘The Spectator” and a ‘“‘Morning Post,” 
plumped them all down on the seat in front of her, then 
sat beside her and talked the whole journey through, so 
that she would not have had a moment in which to open 
one of them. 

(Oh, Boy dear! Don't look at this “Daily Mirror.” 
You might misjudge the good Professor. With your 
twenty thousand a year how can you be expected to 
understand a mind which must consider ha’pence even 
when brides and wedding journeys are concerned? Do 
keep away, Boy dear. This is not your wedding journey.) 

Then she opened the ‘‘ Daily Mirror,”’ and there looked 
out at her from its central page the merry, handsome, 
daring face of her own Little Boy Blue! 

He was seated in his flying machine, steering-wheel in 
hand, looking out from among many wires. His cap was 
on the back of his head, his bright eyes looked straight 
into hers, his firm lips—parted in a smile—seemed to be 
saying, “I jolly well mean to do it.’”” Beneath was an 
account of him and a description of the flight he was to 
attempt on that day: across the Channel, circling around 
Boulogne Cathedral, and back. He was to start at two 
o'clock. At that very moment he must be in mid-air. 

Oh, Little Boy Blue! Little Boy Blue! You have a 
way of making hearts stand still. 


The boarding-house proved to be a place decidedly con- 
ducive to the taking of a fresh-air cure, because nobody 


remained within its four walls if the weather could possibly 


admit of going out. 

As soon as Christobel and the Professor had taken tea 
and replied to Miss Slinker’s many questions they went 
out to walk on the leas until sunset. It was a radiant 
afternoon, and the strong wind which had suddenly arisen, 
blowing in unexpected gusts from the sea, acted as a tonic 
to weary heart and brain. Christobel, holding on her hat 
as She walked, battled her way beside the Professor up a 
cross street into the Sandgate Road. 

There they went to the telegraph office and sent Miss 
Ann news of their safe arrival and of the extreme comfort 
they felt sure of experiencing at Miss Slinker’s delightful 
abode. (This was the Professor’s wording.) 

They looked in at Parson's peng d just to order a book 
Miss Ann wanted, and on a little farther just to match 
some crewel silks for a tea-cozy Miss Ann was making. 


'&43 These commissions duly executed they were free to 
make their way to the leas, from whence they would look 
down upon the beach and enjoy a distance view across 
the Channel. They took the side street, which brought 
them out upon the esplanade close to the lift by which 
~~ continuously mounted or descended the steep face 
of the cliff. 

A considerable crowd lined the esplanade railing, look- 
ing over eagerly. Apparently there was some object of 
particular interest to be seen’ below. 

Christobel and the Professor advanced to the railing 
and also looked over. 

She saw a strange thing floating in the sea between the 
promenade pier and the harbor. It seemed a huge insect 
with broken wings. Its body wasa mass of twisted wires. 
Around this a little fleet of rowing-boats had gathered. 
They looked black on the blue, wind-swept waters, like 
water-boatmen on a village pond. They darted in and 
out and round about the wreckage of the huge wings and 
twisted wire, and seemed waiting for a chance to help. 

A man stood next to Christobel and the Professor—a 
man who talked to himself. ‘‘ Ah, poor chap,”’ he said, 
“poor chap! So nearly back! So nearly broke the 
record! Such a sport!” 

“What is that in the water?” inquired the Professor. 

The man turned and looked at him. ‘‘ An aeroplane,” 
he said slowly, speaking with a sort of stolid deliberation. 
‘“‘A wrecked aeroplane. Caught in a cross-current, worse 
luck! Just accomplished one of the finest flights on 
record. Started from up here, skimmed over the Channel 
to Boulogne, circled around the cathedral—such a clear 
day we could watch the whole flight with field-glasses— 
came gayly back without a stop, was making for the cliff 
again, when a cross-current caught him; something went 
wrong with the steering-gear, and down it goes with a 
plunge head first into the sea.’’ 

“And the—er—occupant?”’ inquired the Professor. 

“The aeronaut? Ah, he didn’t fall clear—worse luck— 
or they could soon have fished him out. He stuck to his 
seat and his wheel, and fell smash in among his wires. 
They are trying to extricate him now. Bad luck, poor 
chap! Such a sport.” 

“Do you know his name?” asked the Professor, peering 
down at the waiting crowd which lined the beach. 

“Guy Chelsea,” said the man. ‘And I give you my 
word, he was the finest, pluckiest young amateur we had 
among the air-men.”’ 


4 Then Christobel’s heart began to beat again, and 
her limbs seemed to regain the power to move. 

‘He is mine,’’ she said. ‘I must goto him. He is my 
own Little Boy Blue.”’ And she ran along the leas toward 
the stone steps which zigzag down to the shore. 

She heard the Professor running after her. 

“Ann,” he called, ‘Ann! Stay! This is—most— 
unnecessary !”” 

She flew on. 

“ At least take the lift!’’ bawled the Professor. 

She hurried on and reached the steps, pausing an 
instant to glance back. 

The Professor had stopped at the lift and was waving 
to her with his umbrella. 

She could never remember running down those steps. 
In what seemed but a moment from the time she reached 
them she found herself stumbling painfully down the 
steep slope of shingle to the water’s edge. 

The lift, bearing the Professor, had just begun to crawl 
down the face of the cliff. She could see him gesticulating 
through the glass windows. 

The crowd on the shore, chiefly composed of rough 
men, was thickest around the base of a wide stone break- 
water jutting out into the sea. On this breakwater stood 
anempty stretcher. A coast-guardsman marched up and 
down, keeping the crowd off the breakwater. 

Christobel reached the outskirts of the crowd and could 
get no farther. 

“Please let me through,” she said. “I belong to him. 
He is mine.” 

They turned and looked at her. 

“She's ’is mother,”’ said a voice. ‘‘Let ’er through.” 

“Mother be blowed!’’ said another voice hoarsely. 
**Get out! She’s ‘is wife.’’ 

“Yes,” she cried eagerly. “Yes! Oh, do let me 
through. I am his wife.” 

Suddenly she knew it was true. The Boy’s great love 
had made her his wife. Had he not said, ‘‘ You and I are 
one, Christobel; eternally, indissolubly one: you will 
find it out when it is too late”? 


\@462 The crowd parted, making a way for her straight 
to the foot of the breakwater. 

She mounted it and walked toward the empty stretcher. 

The coast-guardsman Confronted her. 

“He is mine,’’ she said quietly. ‘‘I have the right to 
be here.” 

The man saluted in respectful silence. 

She stood gazing out to where the crowd of boats 
hovered about the great insect with broken wings. 

The sea gleamed golden in the sunset. 

One boat larger than the rest slowly detached itself 
from the general mélée, pulling with measured stroke 
toward the breakwater. 

Speenianng lay very still in the bow, covered with a sail- 
cloth. 

Two coast-guardsmen rowed, one steered. 

The boat came toward the breakwater in a shaft of 
sunlight. 


r’ 


Christobel turned to the man beside her. 
any hope?”’ she asked. 

“’Fraid not, lady. My mate just signaled all U P.” 

“‘Ah!”’ she said, looking wide-eyed into his face. ‘‘Ah! 
But there must be pioneers.” 

The coast-guardsman turned and walked toward the 
crowd. ‘“‘She’s ’is wife, men,” he said, with a jerk of his 
thumb over his shoulder. ‘‘She’s ’is wife, yet when I told 
her it was all U P she said: ‘There must be pioneers.’”’ 

The crowd of roughs doffed their caps. 

The boat drew slowly nearer. 

Then she saw the Professor hurrying down the shingle, 
waving his umbrella. He must not come yet. 

She advanced to the shore end of the breakwater and 
spoke to the crowd. ‘‘Please,” she said, ‘‘oh, please, 
if possible, prevent that gentleman from reaching the 
breakwater.”’ 

They turned and saw the advancing figure of the Pro- 
fessor, flurried and irate. 

“"Ullo, Bill!” cried a voice. ‘‘She says, Don’t let the 
old bloke through.” 

They ecm the word from one to the other: ‘‘ Don’t 
let the old bloke through.” They closed the outer ranks, 
standing shoulder to shoulder. 
waved wildly on the outskirts. 

She moved along the breakwater. Yes, that was it. 
“Don’t let the old bloke through.’’ She had never used 
such a word in her life before, but it just met the needs of 
the case. “ Don’t let the old bloke through.” 

The boat drew nearer. 

A bugle away up on the cliff sounded the call to arms. 

“Little Boy Blue, come blow me your horn! The 
sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn. Where is 
the boy who looks after the sheep? Ah, dear God! 
Where is the Boy? Where is the Boy? Where is the 
Boy? He’s under the sailcloth, fast asleep.” 


“Ts there 


he Professor’s umbrella 


N43 The boatdrewnearer. She could hear the measured 
plash of the oars, the rhythmic rattle of the rowlocks. 
They advanced to the beat of the words in her brain. 

‘There must—be pion-eers! Don’t let the old bloke 
through. Oh, where is the boy who looks after the 
sheep? He’s under the sailcloth, fast asleep.” 

The boat drew level with the breakwater, grating 
against it. 

‘‘Under the sailcloth. Boy dear—under the sailcloth, 
fast asleep.” 

Tenderly, carefully, they lifted their burden. As the 
boat rocked and their feet shuffled beneath the weight she 
closed her eyes. When she opened them once more the 
quiet thing under the sailcloth lay upon the stretcher. 
Every man within sight stood silent and bareheaded. 

The bugle on the cliff sounded ‘‘ Lights out.” 

The golden shaft of sunlight died from off the sea. 

Then she came forward and knelt beside her Boy. 

Suddenly she understood the cry of anguish wrung 
from the loving heart of a woman at a tomb: ‘Tell me 
where thou hast laid Him and I will take Him away!” 
Oh, faithful heart of woman, alike through all the ages, 
ready with superhuman effort to prove a limitless love 
and a measureless grief. 

She knelt beside the stretcher and lifted the sailcloth. 

Yes, it was the Boy—her own Little Boy Blue. His 
curly hair was matted with blood and salt water. 
There was a deep gash across his temple, from the ear 
right up into the hair. His eyes were closed, but his lips 
smiled triumphant. ‘‘There must be pioneers! Every 
good life given advances the cause.” ‘Yes, Little Boy 
Blue. But hasit ever struck you that, if you marry, your 
wife will most probably want you to give up flying, not 
being able to bear that a man who was her all should do 
these things?’’ She lifted the sailcloth quite away and 
stood looking down upon him, so shattered yet so beautiful 
in his triumphant sleep. 

Suddenly her arm was seized from behind. She turned. 

The Professor had succeeded in pushing his way 
through the crowd and in mounting the breakwater. 
His cravat was awry, his top-hat was on the back of his 
head. He looked at her through his glasses in amazed 
indignation. 

“*Christobel,” he said, ‘‘this is no place for you. Come 
away at once. Do you hear? Come with me at once.”’ 

The only thing she really minded was that his hat was 
on in the presence of her dead. 

She could not free her arm from the grip of the Professor. 

She turned and pointed to the stretcher with her left’ 
hand. ‘‘ My place is here,” she said clearly and deliber- 
ately. ‘‘I have the right to be here. This is all a fearful 
nightmare from which we are bound before long to wake. 
But, meanwhile, I tell you plainly—as I ought to have 
told you before—this is the body of the man I love.” 


22 At that moment one of the crowd, springing on 
to the breakwater behind the Professor, struck off his hat 
with a cane. It fell into the sea. 

The Professor let go her arm and turned to see who had 
perpetrated the outrage and whether the hat could be 
recovered. 

Then she bent over the stretcher. ‘Boy dear,’’ she 
whispered in tones of ineffable tenderness, ‘‘this is where 
they have laid you, but I will take you away.” 

She put her arms beneath the body, then with an 
almost superhuman effort lifted it and gathered it to her. 
It felt limp and broken. The head fell heavily against 
her breast. The blood and salt water soaked through her 
thin muslin blouse. But she held him and would not let 
him go. “I will take him away,” she whispered; ‘‘I will 
take him away.” 

She knew she was losing her reason, but she had known 
that ever since she first looked down from the top of the 
cliff and saw the broken wings floating on the sea. Now, 
with her Boy in her arms, her one idea was to get away 
from the Professor, away from the coast-guardsmen, away 
from the crowd. 

Turning her back upon the beach she staggered along 
the breakwater toward the open sea. “I will take him 
away,” she repeated; ‘‘I will take him away.” 

Then her foot slipped. She still held the Boy, but she 
felt herself falling. 

She closed her eyes. 

She never knew which she struck first, the stone 
breakwater or the sea 











NOTE—The next installment of “ Under the Mulberry Tree,” in which the 
author presents the amazing surprise of her story with all the art of the author 
of ** The Rosary,’’ will appear in the next Journal, for September. 
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A Day and a Night With a Bat 


By Charles G. D. Roberts, Author of “Kings in Exile,” “Neighbors Unknown,” etc. 


little brown bat, slept away the long, still 

hours of the golden summer day, hanging by 
his toes from the edge of a warped board far up in 
the shadowy peak of the old barn in the meadow. 
Other brown bats had hung there beside him— 
suspended, like him, by their long, hooked toe- 
nails, and demurely sheathed, like him, in the 
dusky, silken membranes of their folded wings. 
It was a popular dormitory for the bats, for the 
edge of the warped board gave a convenient place 
whereon to attach themselves, and consequently 
there had been some crowding. From time to time 
one or another, finding himself squeezed, would wake up 
and squeak, and prod his neighbor with the bony elbow of 
his wing, and chatter protestingly in a tiny voice—very 
tiny, but thinly harsh and vibrant, like the winding of a 
dollar watch. Puck himself, who chanced to hang on the 
very end of the row, next to the wide crack in the gable 
which gave exit to the outer air, had more than once been 
almost crowded from his perch, so that he had had to do 
rather more than his share of waking up, elbowing and 
watch-winding. 

Once or twice, too, in this unwonted wakefulness he had 
been annoyed by the sight of a large rat prowling along a big 
beam far below and glaring up at him. Knowing himself 
securely out of reach he had not been alarmed. He had 
folded himself up in his wings and gone to sleep again even 
while the enemy was looking at him. So on the whole the 
day had gone by pleasantly enough. At last, when the sun 
had fairly sunk behind the low hills on the other side of the 
stream, he had sidled through the crack and launched himself 
upon the gold-and-violet dusk. Within ten minutes he had 
been followed by all the other occupants of the dormitory. 
And the peak of the old barn was left empty. 


Vie pleasantly had Puck o’ the Dusk, the 


2269 He was a strange-looking creature, the little brown 
bat—a mixture of bird and mouse and goblin, droll yet sinister. 
His insignificant body, covered with a short brown fur of 
exquisite fineness, was hung between two immense wings of 
sooty-dark membrane. This membrane, more elastic than 
the finest rubber, was stretched, like silk over an umbrella 
frame, upon the enormously developed arm and finger bones 
of the fore limbs. The two wings were joined together at the 
tail and connected with the frail hindlegs as far down as the 
knees, which seemed to bend in the wrong direction. Between 
the powerful shoulderblades was set a curious little shapeless 
head, with a pug of a nose, a wide and crooked mouth, big 
flat ears, and beadlike, impishly glittering black eyes. 

Awkward and grotesque as he was when swinging from his 
perch or scrambling up the boarding, the moment he launched 
himself upon the twilight air Puck o’ the Dusk presented a 
masterly though still fantastic figure. With a combined 
spread and flexibility of wing, such as weight for weight no 
bird could match, his evolutions in the air were of a miracu- 
lous alertness. Flying at top speed in a straight line he 
could drop instantly like a stone, or dart upward at 
apparently right angles to his course as if shot from a 
catapult. A dizzying and bewildering zigzag seemed to be 
his natural flight, and he could dodge in a fashion that 
would put even the sparrowhawk to shame. And this, 
indeed, was well, for the darting, dancing gnats and other 
swift insects were Puck’s prey and the pouncing owls his 
peculiar enemy. 

Tonight as he swung along the scented trees by the water 
the windless air was full of insects—gnats, early night-moths 
and the first blundering cockchafers. Being hungry he 
hawked ravenously at everything he saw. But as the dusk 
gathered and the edge passed off his appetite he grew more 
fastidious. He would let many dainties easy to be had slip 
from his very lips, and amuse himself by flickering off in 
quest of the more nearly unattainable. Once, catching sight 
of a high-flying moth far above the treetops, silhouetted to 
his keen vision against the pale violet sky, he shot upward 
swift as thought, snatched the prize from the very beak of a 
swooping night-hawk, and was gone before the disappointed 
bird could realize who had forestalled her. Again, dropping 
headlong he snapped a cockchafer off a bending grass-head, 
just as it was spreading its wings to fly—to the furious indig- 
nation of a shrew which had been stalking the insect and 
was on the very point of springing up at it. It is probable 
that Puck’s eyes, to which the twilight was clear as crystal, 
had marked the prowling shrew in the grass and that he took 
a whimsical delight in snatching the prize. 


X24 Soon, as the violet light paled from the sky, Puck o’ the 
Dusk deserted his meadow and flew downstream over field 
and hedge to a spacious garden with lawns and flower-beds, 
and a wide-veranda house set deep among trees. Here the 
bland summer night was drawing forth an intoxication of 
perfume from the dew-wet roses and stocks, the Japan lilies 
and the spicy-breathed carnations; and hither, enticed by 
the honey scents, the insects of the night came in swarms. 
Up and down the wide path 
at the foot of the garden, 
under the trees by the water 
side, a man and a girl were 
walking, the girl’s white 
dress glimmering softly in 
the shadows. 

In this pleasant spot Puck 
was joined by another little 
brown bat, a female—per- 
haps his mate, assuredly his 
playmate. Fora little while 
the two seemed to weave 
leisurely dances in the air. 
The female flew less lightly, 
less erratically, than Puck; 
and if one could have 
observed her at close 
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quarters in good light one would have seen that, however 
playful, she was a most faithful and devoted little mother, 
carrying her two babies with her through all her frivoling. 
The little ones managed in some strange way to cling about 
her neck so securely that not her swiftest whirlings, her 
most breathless-swooping swings, ran any risk of dislodging 
them. But it must have been a lively experience for the 
infants, who were yet too young to be left at home in the 
barn where a prowling mouse might find them. 


244 In the midst of their play, from somewhere out of space 
a wide-winged, noiseless shape swept down upon them. Two 
enormous eyes, perfectly round, fixed and ‘palely luminous, 
glared at them, and huge claws clutching hideously snatched 
at them, this way and that, in dreadful silence. Both Puck 
and the little mother succeeded in escaping the grasping 
claws, so lightning-swift was their evasion. Instantly they 
vanished deep among the branches; and the disappointed 
owl winnowed onward to seek some quarry less elusive. Ina 
moment or two the bats fluttered forth again. But though 
undaunted they felt the need of caution while the enemy was 
still in the neighborhood. So they betook themselves for 
their play to the lower end of the garden where the man and 
the girl were walking, and began circling and dancing about 
their preoccupied heads. They considered human beings 
harmless and quite useful to keep away owls. 

Suddenly the girl gave a tiny shriek and hurriedly twisted 
her light silken caer about her fair head. ‘‘Oh,’’ she cried 
nervously, “‘there’s another of those dreadful bats trying to 
get into my hair!” 

The man laughed softly and drew her to him. 
One!”’ said he. ‘‘The bat couldn’t be persuaded to get into 
even your hair. He would have the poor taste to consider it 
most annoying.” 

“Oh, but he might blunder into it by mistake,”’ persisted 
the girl, her wide eyes following apprehensively the evolu- 
tions of the two dancing shadows. ‘‘ You know they are 
almost blind.” 

“You will save yourself much anxiety, Sweet, on summer 
evenings,” rejoined the man, ‘‘if you bear in mind that bats 
are as far as possible from being blind. They are marvel- 
ously keen-sighted. And they never blunder, but fly and 
dodge with an accuracy far beyond that of any bird. Either 
of those little chaps fluttering around us now could pick 
a gnat off the tip of your small delectable nose without so 
much as grazing you with his wing.”’ 

“Oh,” said the girl in a tone of relief. ‘‘But I don’t like 
them anyhow. I wish they would go away.” 

‘Like all the world they hasten to gratify your slightest 
wish !’’ responded the man, laughing again. 

For even at the girl’s last words both Puck and his play- 
mate had swung away and vanished among the treetops. 
The little mother had grown tired from the weight of her 
babies hanging to her neck, and had flown off to find a safe 
branch whereon to hide them for a few moments. High up 
in the dark top of a pine tree the cuplike hollow of a forked 
bough received the two young ones, who, at some injunction 
from their mother, flattened their tiny forms to the bark and 
clung fast to its roughness. There she left them to rest her 
wings for a few minutes in unburdened flight and to sup 
again on a few more gnats and moths. Puck had watched 
her deposit her babies on the branch and now flew off with 
her lightheartedly to forage above the flower-beds. 


“Silly 


244 They had not been away more than ten minutes when 
the little mother suddenly got it into her head that her babies 
wanted her. Ona swinging upward curve she sped in haste 
back to the pine-top, and Puck, after a second’s hesitation, 
followed at her tiny heels. 

It chanced that a weasel was hunting in the pine tree. He 
had just lost the trail of a squirrel and was questing all over 
the tree for the lost scent. In his search he ran, sinuous and 
swift as a snake, out along that high branch in one of whose 
outer forks the little bat had left her babies. Now Puck o’ 
the Dusk, in all his short life, had never had a real difference 
of opinion with anything more formidable than a hawk-moth 
or a cockchafer. He knew vaguely what an irresistible and 
terrible monster was that long, dark shapeonthebranch. Yet 
he did not hesitate. The weasel was astounded to feel a hard 
wing-tip drawn sharply across his face. With a thin snarl he 
sprang upward half the length of his body, snapping at his 
audacious insulter. But hislong, white teeth closed onempty 
air, and he nearly lost his balance on the branch. As he 
recovered himself, bursting with fury, he saw behind him, 
almost within reach, a dark, little fluttering shadow, appar- 
ently sprawling on the branch like a wounded night-hawk. 
Doubling on‘hiinself as lithely as an eel he darted like a jet of 
flame upon the insolent little shadow. But even as he did so 
it was gone; anda few feet below the branch he saw Puck o’ 
the Dusk flitting leisurely to and fro. His narrow-set eyes 
blazed like live coals and he gnashed his long, white fangs at 
the indignity of having been so flouted by a paltry bat. 

But while he glared down at his small challenger the little 
mother had gathered her droll babies to her neck and sailed 
off with them through the gloom. For the moment, after 
such an experience, she had had enough of frivoling. She 
thought only of getting her babies back into their safe cranny 
in the roof of the barn, where she could nurse them and lick 
their silky fur and clean the dainty membranes of their little 
wings by passing them carefully between her lips. 

Left once more to himself Puck o’ the Dusk, perhaps 
excited and overdaring from his adventure with the weasel, 
promptly fell foul of another novel experience. Close in front 
of the house he chased a big moth which was flying with 
unwonted swiftness. Hard pressed it flew into the darkness 
of a wide-open window, Puck followed audaciously. He 
caught the fugitive as it.b the ceiling. In 
the same instant a maid shut the window. Then, without 
noticing the intruder, she went out and shut the door. 


Puck, thinking to go out as easily as he had come 
in, flew hard against the pale glimmer of the glass. 
He was a little dazed and very much astonished. 
Again and yet once again he tried to penetrate the 
hard, invisible barrier—but not blindly nor in 

anic violence as a bird would have done. He kept 

is head even in this startling and unprecedented 
emergency. His keen vision, after the first shock 
of surprise, differentiated the glass from the airy 
space beyond and he coolly gave up essaying the 
impossible. Then he devoted himself to a minute 
examination of every hole and corner in the room; 
yet so accurate was he in sight and flight alike that, 
though the room was full of dainty bibelots and fragile 
knickknacks, the beating of his wings disturbed nothing. 
In the course of this exploration he routed out an unex- 
pected variety of insects, and he was by no means too 
perturbed to devour all such dainties that fell to his lot. 

The night passed in this way, with some anxiety, indeed, 
but without monotony. When dawn came gray through the 
window Puck relinquished his vain quest. But not in despair 
by any means. Day for him was the time to go to bed. 
Hanging himself up comfortably in a fold of the heavy 
portiéres at one end of the room he went to sleep with as 
philosophical a composure as if he had been on his board 
under: the peak of the old barn. 

A few hours later two housemaids came into the rooin and 
fell to cleaning it. In the course of this operation they took 
down the portiéres. They shook them in a haphazard way, 
preparatory to folding them up. To their consternation out 
fell Puck o’ the Dusk. Their screams brought in the man 
who had been walking in the garden with the girl the night 
before. He was in riding-breeches and gloves. Puck, only 
half awake and very angry at having been so rudely dis- 
turbed, sat up on the rug with wings half outspread and tiny, 
black eyes sparkling. The expression of his opinions to the 
housemaids was as vehement as he could make it, and 
sounded something like the winding of a very large and very 
insufficiently oiled dollar watch. 

“‘Good gracious, Jane,” exclaimed the man, ‘‘do you and 
Nora think that this poor little bat is going to eat you?” 
He stooped and lifted Puck gently in his gloved hands and 
carried him to the window. 

Puck was very wide awake now, and his watch-winding 
was shrill with indignation over his imprisonment in the 
man’s hands. At the window the man released him. The 
glare of full daylight dazzled him; but shutting his eyes to 
a hairlike slit, almost invisible, he could make out the land- 
scape quite clearly. In an instant he had launched himself, 
and in the next he was fluttering among the nearest 
branches. Keeping as far as possible among the trees he 
made for the water’s edge, and so along the meadows to the 
old barn. A minute or two later he was hanging himself 
up unruffled beside his sleeping comrades in the warm, 
brown gloom of the peak. 


W243 In the ordinary course of events Puck would now have 
settled himself to sleep away the rest of the daylight. But 
this twenty-four hours was destined to be a crowded time 
forhim. On the narrow topmost rafter, just a few feet below 
him, he observed his playmate of the previous evening, the 
little mother with her two babies. She had deposited them 
on the smooth surface of the beam while she herself was 
occupied with her toilet. She had not yet completed this 
task when one of the swallows from the mud nests under the 
eaves darted hastily up into the peak in pursuit of a big 
purple bee. The desperate insect, just evading its pursuer 
in the peak, boomed downward close over the rafter, almost 
grazing the baby bats as he passed. The swallow, dashing 
after him recklessly, more than grazed the little sprawlers. 
He brushed them so rudely that they were swept clean off 
the rafter. Untaught as yet to fly, they nevertheless spread 
instinctively their fragile wings and fell flutteringly, like two 
dead oak-leaves, to the floor below. 

The mother, who at the moment of the accident was fairly 
enveloped in the folds of her wings, disengaged herself fran- 
tically and swooped downward after them. Then Puck, 
grown enterprising from his late adventures, came zigzagging 
down in her wake to see if there was anything he could do. 
There was, and that instantly. The big rat who lived under 
the barn floor was just coming out of his hole. He thought 
he had seen something fall, and though he did not know what 
it was he came scuttling forward with high hopes. 

Suddenly his attention was distracted by a light blow on 
his head. It wasa bat, which had apparently almost dropped 
upon his back. He jumped up at it. He missed it, to be 
sure, but not by so very much. And the bat was still flut- 
tering feebly almost within his reach. Again and again he 
sprang, his long, white teeth snapping together with a horrid 
click, but catching nothing, till presently he found himself 
once more over by the hole in the corner whence he had just, 
emerged. Then, to his disgust, the feebly fluttering shape 
which had seemed just within his clutch went darting off on 
strong wings to the roof, 
while another bat rose whirl- 
ing from the middle of the 
floor with two little ones 
clinging to her neck. 

Baffled and sullen the rat 
crept out into the grass to 
console himself with easy 
grasshoppers, while Puck o’ 
the Dusk triumphantly 
swung back to his high perch. 
What with owls and weasels, 
moths and men and rats, he 
felt far from his customary 
drowsiness; so he set himself 
to a toilet elaborate and mi- 
nute, as befitted a brown bat 
of his achievements. 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


Flossie Fisher at the Seashore 


HEN Flossie Fisher went to the 
seashore she wanted her kitty to 


stay at home with the rabbit, 
because she thought the ocean would 
frighten him, but he begged so hard to go 
with her that at last she consented. 
I will tell you in pictures some of the 
things that he did. Do you think Flossie 
was sorry she had allowed him to come? 


By Helene Nyce 


I want all of the little JouRNAL boys 
and girls to write stories for me this 
month, because Flossie hopes she will get 
ever so many nice stories about her trip. 

She will give thirty prizes of one dollar 
each and put twenty names on the Roll 
of Honor for the best fifty stories. 

Be sure to inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope if you want a letter from me. 


Write your name and address very clearly, 
and please do not mail your stories later 
than the tenth of August. Address 
Miss HELENE NYCE 
In CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





NOTE — In the next issue of The Journal (for Sep- 
tember) Flossie and her friends will play school. 


























FLOSSIE IS GLAD TO 
GET LETTERS 


EAR GIRLS AND BOYS: I am so 
glad to see that although you do not 
all win prizes you do not grow discouraged; 
and your stories are improving too. And 
your turn may come next. One girl who 
had tried four times wrote so good a story 
the last time that she won a prize: 
‘Nearly all the children send letters to me 
as. well as stories, and I do enjoy them so 
much. Two Zulu girls in South Africa 
want to know whether we really have such 


, clever animals in America. But we know 


(do we not?) that Flossie’s are not ordinary 
animals. ‘Wait until you see the mischiev- 
ous pranks that naughty cat will play in 
the September Funnies. I am sure you 
will enjoy that one more than any you 
have seen. 

Oh, I almost forgot to tell you that 
many children send me photographs of 
themselves, and I am just delighted with 
them. And many more send me pressed 
flowers and postcards, and I am as pleased 
to have them. And what do you think? 
One little girl used her prize money to 
help buy a doll, and she is going to send 
me a picture of the doll. Isn’t that lovely 
of her ? 

I am so grateful'for the many letters of 

appreciation that I receive about Flossie, 
for I do try hard to make her interesting 
and amusing for you. 
'. If each child could send me an addressed 
envelope with a stamp pasted on it I could 
reply more promptly; .for you have no 
idea how much time it takes to stamp and 
address so many thousands of envelopes. 
And please be sure to write your address 
plainly. A number of my replies have 
been returned to me on account of poorly 
written addresses. 

Many foreign children say they would 
like to have a reply, but cannot obtain 
American stamps. To these I will say, 
just send stamps of your own country, for 
I can have them redeemed. 

The stories that will be considered in 
this month’s competition must reach me 
by August 10. Address 


Miss HELENE NYCE 
IN CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





FLOSSIE FISHER PRIZE WINNERS 
FOR MAY 1 


Belle Farrington, aged 14 years 
Nebraska 
Ina E. Wood, aged 14 years 
Scotland 
Puzelle Palm, aged 14 years 
Pennsylvania 
Abbie Mapumulo and Henrietta T. 
Msabala, aged 16 and 12 years 
South Africa 
Isobel W. Rodgers, aged 14 years 
Switzerland 
Evelyn Wales, aged 13 years 
Canada 
Charles Brase, aged 13 years 
Wisconsin 
Ralph Hartzell Weaver, aged 12 years 
Kansas 
Clara Jacobs, aged 11 years 
New York 
Rosa Dora Stone 
and Marie Florence Stone 
Cuba 
Lois M. Levy, aged 10 years 
Massachusetts 
Alice Gage, aged 10 years 
Texas 
Bessie Stone, aged 9 years 
Texas 
Ruth A. Numan, aged 9 years 
Ohio 
Say Seigler, aged 10 years 
South Carolina 
Spencer Brinkley, aged 9 years 
Florida 
Erskine B. Johnston, aged 9 years 
Canada 
Dorothy M. Hall, aged 8 years 
Maryland 
Lita Layton, aged 8 years 
Washington 
Travis Powell, aged 8 years 
Texas 
Evelyn Street Cardenas, aged 7 years 
Mexico 
Frances E. Bonwick, aged 7 years 
Korea 
Molly Moller, aged 7 years 
England 
Marion R. Spencer, aged 6 years 
Massachusetts 
Garnett Coles Gregory and 


Katherine Coles Gregory, aged 5 years 
North Carolina 
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THE SUMMER NEEDLEWORK DEPARTMENT 
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ILET crochet is done on the square 

mesh and for this reason designs in 
filet lace and cross stitch can be readily 
copied in this crochet work. It is nice to 
know this because lovely designs are avail- 
able in the filet lace which we could not find 
in pattern books for this crochet. 

To form this mesh crochet a chain and 
on the chain crochet one triple crochet 
stitch, then three chain stitches; take into 
the chain three stitches in advance, another 
triple Crochet stitch, crochet three chain 
stitches, and continue another triple cro- 
chetthree stitchesin advance. This forms 
the first row of square mesh. 

Turn the work and start the second row 
with a triple crochet; make three chain 
stitches and put the next triple crochet into 
the top stitch of the triple crochet of the 
previous row. This givesthemesh. Con- 
tinue in the same way across this second 
row, at the end of which turn the work 
again. 

The pattern is made by laying in triple 
crochet stitches side by side, allowing four 
for each square. In copyinga cross stitch 
design, then, one whole cross stitch space 
would include four triple crochet stitches 
placed in the top of the chain stitch of the 
previous row. 

One should use a fine steel needle, or 
the Irish crochet needles which come in 
papers like sewing needles and are placed 
in cork handles. 




















New Designs 
In Filet Crochet 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 
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T IS quite surprising 

the way in which the 
crocheted bands shrink. 
When the crochet work 
is entirely finished it 
should be dipped in boil- 
ing water and allowed to 
dry without stretching. 
If this is neglected the 
crochet will shrink more 
than the linen into which 
it is inserted, and so spoil 
the finished cloth. 

Little edges done in 
needle point or fine cro- 
chet are a good finish to 
the broad hems. These 
hems are the full width 
from the edge to the 
insertion, and the corners 
are mitered. Care is 
needed in planning the 
corners of the insertions 
So as to bring them out 
properly. The illustra- 
tions show the lines of 
joining sufficiently to be 
helpful to the worker. 

NOTE—Mrs. Wilson is in- 
debted to Mrs. E. A. Handy for 
the designs on this page. But 
any questions about these de- 
Signs will be answered by Mrs. 
Wilson if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. 


(Page 24) 




















HE work in the tea-cloths is done 

widthwise of the bands of insertion. 
In the round centerpieces and doilies the 
work is done round and round, and some 
widening toward the edge is necessary. 
The widening is done between the figures, 
as, of course, to widen in the figures would 
destroy their contour. 

A little study of the illustration will 
show how the widening is accomplished 
toward the outer edge. It is quite easy, 
moreover, to contract the work a little in 
the center and stretch the mesh wider apart 
on the outside edge. This, together with 
the widening, accomplishes the circle. 

It is a good idea to use soft cream- 
colored old linens for the center of these 
filet crochet pieces. This gives a rather 
antique effect which makes the work more 
interesting and generally harmonious. The 
rose pattern is an exceptionally beautiful 
one and is Colonial in design. Two-sized 
doilies may be made to match the center- 
piece. 

It is also pretty to make a small square 
carrying the motif of the design, to be 
used as an inset in the corners of twelve- 
inch square tea-napkins. The centerpiece 
should be about twenty-four to twenty- 
eight inches, the large doilies ten to 
twelve inches, and the small doilies five 
to sixinches. The linens may be inserted 
with a buttonhole stitch, or finished with 
a fine whipping on the wrong side. 
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A Rose Vine Pillow With Blossoms, Buds and Foliage 





With Conventionalized Daffodil Buds and Leaves 





The Spider-Web Pillow With a Graceful Rose Spray 


The New Patchwork Cushions ; 


NEW and charming touch has been given to old- 

fashioned patchwork in these designs for cushions. 
When the idea originated from a quilted flower square 
the ultimate success of using it in this way seemed a 
little in doubt, since patchwork usually requires quilt- 
ing and padding in order to give the necessary firmness 
to the patches. But after a few experiments with 
designs and materials the desired effect was obtained, 
and there remained only the work of originating other 
motifs for the decorative tops of the cushions. The 
idea, too, has manifold possibilities for home needle- 
workers. It lends itself to any color scheme and to 
either floral or geometrical designs. 

The materials used in making the pillows are gingham 
and linen, which are obtainable in almost every color 
and at little cost. The designs are sewed on in the 
usual patchwork manner with all edges neatly turned 
under and sewed with very small stitches. A lining 
of cheesecloth ard a very thin layer of raw cotton will 
be needed only for the quilted part, though very little 
quilting has to be done on the pillows shown, as will 
be noticed—only just enough to carry out the patch- 
work idea. 

The under sides of the pillows are made plain, as 
usual, with an opening in the center in which to slip 
the pillow. It happens that none of these designs 
has been copied directly from an old-fashioned quilt, 
but there is every reason why quilt-makers should 
do so if desired. The ‘‘Whig’’ rose quilt, the 


By Marie D. Webster 


MALL pieces of patchwork like these pillows may 
be made in the hand in the same way as any piece 
of plain sewing. A frame will not be needed because 
of the very limited amount of quilting, which is done 
in simple running stitch with Number 60 cotton. 
A unique feature of the quilting is the following of 
some of the floral patterns, as in the white rose pillow, 
where the leaf has been very prettily outlined. In 
the iris pillow the flower has been copied. The daisy, 
the wild rose and the tulip pillows are quilted in 
geometrical patterns, while in the ‘‘Sunshine’’ pillow 
a very artistic touch has been given by a couple of 
butterflies in outline hovering over the flowers. 

The quilting should be done after the flowers are 
applied, and must not be carried over them, in order 
to keep their surfaces as smooth and natural as possi- 
ble. There may be a temptation to the very ambitious 
worker, or the one especially fond of ornamental 
effects, to apply these designs by outlining, buttonhole 
work, or coucking with embroidery silks, but this 
desire should not for a moment be allowed even a trial. 
The charm and simplicity of this work lie in keeping 
to the real patchwork method. Indeed, there are pos- 
sibilities also for the pieced patchwork designs to be 
used for cushions. 

The ‘‘State House Steps’’ or the ‘‘ Log Cabin”? 
pattern could be copied for a square pillow, or the well- 
known, old-fashioned quilt patterns made of pieced 
patches in stripes alternated with plain or figured chintz 











could be carried out for a cushion cover. Even little 
girls might attempt one of these simple patterns, either 
in strips of square or diamond-shaped pieces. 


‘* Mississippi Oak Leaf,’’ the ‘‘ Flower Pot’’ and 
a score of other patterns beloved for their artistic or 
historic value may be adapted for this purpose. 





A Yellow Rose “Sunshine” Pillow of Linen 


HE cost of materials for these cushions 
is the slightest consideration of their 
value. Any one of the square shapes may be 
made from a yard of linen or gingham, and 
the applied designs would not in any case 
require more than from a quarter of a yard 
to half a yard of other colors. They would 
probably require more time to make than is 
usually given to a linen summer pillow, but 
the maker will be fully repaid for her trouble, 
since when they are finished they will repre- 
sent distinctive pieces of handwork. Like a 
family patchwork quilt they should plead for 
a place among our possessions as an unusual 
household piece not to be cast aside after a 
season’s use. For a bedroom one could be 
made as a nap-pillow to match a quilt; for 
the porch or hammock, or a cottage room 
fitted up for the summer with light curtains, 
matting and wicker furniture, one ortwo such 
cushions would add a note of interest. 
Transfer patterns for some of the most com- 
plicated designs may be obtained in accord- 
ance with the terms of the note at the bottom 
of the page. For the designs not numbered 
it is suggested that needleworkers who may 
not be able to make their own patterns from 
' the illustrations should write direct to Mrs. 
14386 Webster, in care of THE LapiEs’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, for assistance or 
advice. All letters with postage inclosed for 
reply will be promptly answered. 
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A Flower-Basket Quilt Design for a Pillow The Field Daisy is Pretty on a Green Pillow 





The Wild Rose Wreath is a Pleasing Design 





44386 


A Tulip Design, Formal and Graceful Like the Flower 


Sprays of the Iris Flower for Corner Pieces 





“TRANSFER pattern (No. 14386), which includes the four patchwork molifs above, can be supplied, post-free, upon receipt of the price, fifteen cents. Order from 
your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving numer of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
Page 25) 
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Each Single Stitch Represents a Tiny Flower Petal, so the Stitches Should be Even in the Center and on the Outer Edges 
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Thousand Flowers for a Girl’s Room 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 
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HIS is a good time 

of yearto think about 
the clustering road 
asters, since very soon 
they will be crowding 
the roadsides with their 
thousand little faces. It 
is the province of art not 
only to suggest the char- 
acter and form of a 
flower, but also by sug- 
gesting its manner of 
growth to bring the out- 
door atmosphere into dec- 
oration. So we may use 
an abundance of these 
little flowers, but we must 
find a simple method of 
expressing it. 


N THE gold and 

purple combination we 
have a perfect comple- 
ment. The occasional 
black floweret serves to 
emphasize the coloring, 
and the gray floweret 
here and there together 
with the green pull the 
composition together. 
This embroidery may be 
done on a gray crash 
background or an oyster- 
white linen in coarse, 
twisted washable cottons. 
The form of the work is 
merely a disk of straight 
stitches carried evenly 
around the center. 
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es this design a square pillow can be made by pushing one side 
up so as to form a circle, instead of an oval, in the center. The 


lace should be carried all the way around a square pillow. of the wreath, with this little powdering. 


“TRANSFER putterns for the two numbered designs shown can be supplied, post-free, upon receipt of their price: fifteen cents each. Order from your nearest 


dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
(Page 26) 
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HE little stem work 

is merely an outline 
stitch, and the leaflets 
are single stitches 
grouped around the 
center. A cluster of 
dots in the center of each 
flower are made with flat 
laid stitches. The bas- 
kets are also simple out- 
line work in the deepest 
orange shade. These 
designs will suggest to 
the worker a number of 
ways in which they may 
be rearranged. The 
sprays would work out 
charmingly on scrim 
curtains for a girl’s room. 


O NOT mix the vari- 

ous colors, but keep 
the clusters of orange 
and purple quite dis- 
tinct. Mixing colors is 
a very different thing 
from combining masses 
or spots of color. If 
these colors were mixed 
indiscriminately the ef- 
fect would be most con- 
fusing, whereas the 
distinct spots give the 
impression of simplicity 
and clearness. 


NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will 
answer any questions about this 
work if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. 
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POWDERING of the tiny leaflets carries out the design in an 
all-over effect. The basket may be used in the center, instead 
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The New Damed Work From Tuscany 
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A Simple but Effective Leaf Design 


NE of the old-time stitches which has not been 
superseded by the sewing machine is the 
darning stitch, which continues to hold its own, 
both for home sewing and embroidery, practically 
without a rival. The application of this simple 
stitch for decorative designs also, as shown by the illustra- 
tions on this page, needs only to be seen to be appreciated. 
Each article shows an exclusive and distinctive design, 
but all are worked in simple darning and outline stitch with 
linen floss on fine soft linen inits naturalcolor. The stamped 
pattern is carefully worked over with the floss in outline 
stitch, then the background is filled in by darning, running 
the needle under every third or fourth thread in fine linen, 
or under every second thread in canvas or material of a coarse 
weave. Every row of threads in the linen must be followed. 
The success of the work lies in drawing the stitches 
evenly, but not tightly, until a solid background of color 
brings out the figure in bold relief. The work goes fast 
after a little practice, and may be taken up by any one who 
can darn a stocking. 


























These Colors Would Blend 
Beautifully With Flemish Oak, 
Mahogany or Walnut Tables 
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By Alma Kenyon McGrath 
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N THE handsome linen table-cover 

below the interlaced scrolls are worked 
in outline, like the fancy designs, but a 
slightly different touchinshadingis notice- 
able in the background which is worked 
in two shades of green thread. Only 
the difference of a tone is used, and the 
effect on the original piece suggests the 
soft lights and shadows of velvet. 

Two rich shades of blue could be used 
in a border of this kind, or a deep red 
and black to suit a room. The coloring 
may be a matter of fancy, and these are 
but a few of the handsome designs which 
may be made by simple darning. Bags 
and pillows without number, cardcases, 
curtains and covers of all kinds may be 
decorated with it. 

It will be found interesting to take an 
unimportant stamped piece and try the 
stitch for practice, for in the smooth work 
of the background lies the secret of the 
beauty of the finished piece. 








RANSFER patterns for the numbered 

designs shown on this page can be sup- 
plied upon receipt of the price, fifleen cents 
each, post-free. Order from your nearest 
dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number 
of pattern. and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 
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This Suggests the Richness of Tapestry 


HIS is also known as relief work and is in direct 

contrast to embroidery—in the one the work js all 
in the background, in the other it is all in the design. 
The edges of these articles are nearly all finished 
with hemstitching sewed with the colored thread, 
although a narrow border of drawn-work is sometimes 
used for the sake of variety. 

The pillow covers are made in separate pieces. Each one is 
finished by double hemstitching about three-eighths of an inch 
wide, and laced together over the pillow by a crocheted cord 
made of the colored thread used in the background of the pattern. 
The native workers create their own designs mostly from Nature, 
using birds, flowers and trees for their motifs. In the two square 
table-cover designs a conventionalized lily has been made to form 
a most admirable piece of decoration. The same motif has been 
used for both covers, only a slight variation in the leaf being 
noticeable in the circular centerpiece. 

_The two small-sized pieces —the doilies to match the center- 
pieces — show that the same motif is not lessened in beauty or 
effect by the limitations of space. Designs of geometrical form 
lend themselves also to this method of darning. 

















Cushions in These Designs 
Would Look Best on Couches 
Covered With Plain Materials 














The New Sweaters 
and Caps 


Drawings by Anna May Cooper 
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Knitted Jacket Designed by Antonie Ehrlich 


——— 





Two New Short-Lensth Sweaters and Caps Designed by Alice Maynard 


women One of their most useful garments, and none of us can afford to be without 

one. In medium weather the sweater may be worn as a coat—not for dress occasions, 
of course—and in very cold weather it is exceedingly comfortable worn under a wrap and 
affords the warmth of a fur-lined coat without the burdensome weight of fur. The 
desirable colors for sweaters are somewhat limited, those generally worn being made of 
navy blue, tobacco or snuff brown, white, réséda green or gray. Pale lavender and deep 
purple sweaters have been noticed among the latest models, but they are rather extreme in 
effect and likely to be limited to the few who want a garment for a season only. 

Two extremely good designs of sweaters for schoolgirls are shown on the right and left 
hand sides of this page. Each is worn with a cloth skirt of mixed color, and makes a 
most attractive and suitable garment for every-day use, being a pleasing change from the 
regulation coat. Individual taste usually decides the choice between a soft felt hat or a 
crocheted cap to wear with a sweater, but either one is correct. 

For the girl from sixteen to twenty years old the most becoming sweater is one of ivory 
white with touches of color in the trimmings, and this distinctive note may be chosen by 
the wearer. Very smart effects in crocheted caps may also be worn with sweaters in 
these sizes, like the motor-cap in rose and white, and the much-beloved regulation ‘‘ Tam”? 
ise€verindemand, Ineither case the cap Should match the sweater, and the use of chenille 
has made the cap noticeably soft and becoming. 

The green sweater which was designed for general wear is modeled after the Norfolk 
jacket, It has a plain back, but the usual plaits have been omitted because their bulkiness 
in wool would have made the garment decidedly uncomfortable. The belt goes all the 
way around, and a very graceful shawl collar gives this sweater quite a tailored effect. 
The sleeves are close-fitting at the armholes, and a slight curve in the under-arm seams 
makes the sweater Cling gracefully to the natural lines of the figure. With this outdoor 
garment —so delightfully useful for almost any occasion—one may wear @ soft felt hat. 

For the girl who needs a sweater for motoring or driving the very best color to choose 
is Mouse gray, like the one illustrated on the left. This color and style of sweater may 
be worn also by the woman of forty or over. It is very practical—being of a soft, neutral 
tone that will not show dust, of knee length for warmth, and having straight, simple coat 
lines for comfort. In place of the young girl’s motor-cap a close-fitting turban of fur or 
astrakhan cloth, with a bright-colored velvet rosette, has been designed as an appropriate 
complement. This turban is made on a wire-frame foundation in usual millinery fashion. 
Gray pearl buttons should be used on this sweater. 

Printed directions for these sweaters may be obtained as follows: 


Two sweater designs by Antonie Ehrlich, fifteen cents each. 
Brown Crocheted cap by Antonie Ehrlich, ten cents. 

Four sweater designs by Alice Maynard, twenty-five cents each. 
Two sweater caps by Alice Maynard, ten cents each. 


" ‘HE evolution of the sweater from the old-fashioned ‘‘hug-me-tight’’ has given to 








——— 
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Address Mrs. Ehriich and Miss Maynard in care of Tue Lapres’ HOmxr JouRNAL, 
Philadelphia. To avoid any delay in the filling of your order be careful to send the required 
A Driving-Coat Designed by Alice Maynard amount to each designer in a separate envelope- 


Norfolk Sweater Designed by Alice Maynard 
(Page 28) 
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ABY caps made of 
crocheted lace and 
lined with soft silk are 
much liked nowadays 













comfort. When these 
caps need cleaning the 
lace and the lining should 
be laundered separately. 


ANY opportunities for 
Vi variety of design may 
be found in crochet. The 
foundation is ever the 
same—the simple chain 
stitch—and after that the 
clever worker may originate 
any number of patterns. 
Nearly every home sewer 
knows one or two stitches, 
and with them she can make 
trimmings, bags, collars and 
caps from a spool or two of 
thread. It is not necessary 
to copy every new pattern for 
effective results; old stitches 
may be used equally well, 
and that is the object of this 
page: to illustrate the wide, 
practicai value of crocheted 
lace in any stitch, and its 
appropriate use for every- 
thing from baby caps to 
dress trimmings. 





New Things in Fancy Crochet 


for their daintiness and - 








Selected by Marion Wire 


HE best way to laun- 

der crocheted lace is 
to wash it thoroughly in 
lukewarm water and a 
good white soap. Then 
it should be rinsed 
in cold water, and when 
partially dry pressed on 
the wrong side. 














ATURALLY for un- 

derwear, dress yokes 
and collars the more lace- 
like effect is desirable, and 
Number 70 or 80 cotton 
should be used for such arti- 
cles to obtain it. Thethree 
pieces of underwear shown 
are made of French cam- 
bric, and with this beautiful 
trimming any one of them 
would be desirable for a 
bride’s outfit. 

In making fancy bags and 
belts Number 30 or 40 cot- 
ton would be better for the 
heavier effect needed. For 
narrow edgings and inser- 
tions Number 50 or 60 cotton 
is suggested. By using this 
medium quality of thread 
the edgings will hold their 
shape better after several 
washings. 


E CANNOT provide special working directions for these 
laces. The idea of the page is to show some attractive ways 
of adapting this inexpensive handwork to articles of dress. 








(Page 29) 
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OT a few parents who are 
undecided as to whether 
they can afford to send 
their girls to college may be 
interested to learn, in a general 
way, just what are the prevail- 
ing customs of dress in a college 
community. Of what a ward- 





Y robe should consist is a matter 
3 . te of personal preference; but the 
—— —_— wealthy girls usually choose 


simple, sensible dresses, avoid 
all display of jewelry and ex- 
pensive furs, deny themselves luxuries to which they have been 
accustomed, and seem to enjoy the emancipation from the con- 
ventionality of fashion. 

The following list will be helpful in determining actual needs: 

Underclothes—Six union suits, six combinations, twelve pairs of 
black cotton stockings, four white petticoats, two seersucker petti- 
coats, two black petticoats, two pairs of black woolen tights, three 
nightdresses, twenty-four handkerchiefs, two pairs of corsets. 

Dresses—Four school dresses, one tailor-made suit, one evening 
dress, one dark silk or veiling frock, one lingerie gown. 

Wraps—A raincoat, a utility coat, a party cape, a white sweater. 

Lounging Clothes—A kimono, a bathrobe, boudoir shoes, hair 
ribbons or a lingerie cap. 

Sporting Outfit—Gray sweater, rough homespun skirt, flannel 
morning shirts, washable hunting stocks, heavy boots, moccasins, 
skates, snowshoes, tennis racket, canoe, gymnasium suit, tennis 
blouses, rowing jersey, bloomers. 

Boots and Shoes—Calf boots, button boots, low shoes, dancing 
slippers, overshoes, rubbers. 

Accessories—Two laundry-bags, umbrella, work-bag, suitcase, 
trunk, room-clock, desk fittings, steamer-rug, sofa-pillows, hot-water 
bag, chafing-dish, tea outfit, waste-basket. 

Gloves—Woolen gloves, one pair of dogskin, one pair of gray 
castor, two pairs of short white gloves, two pairs of long white ones. 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. sronen@ 


Wash Dresses are Worn in Class 


ELL-HEATED classrooms have made wash dresses possible for 

indoor use all winter, and the cleanliness and economy of such 
outfits are not to be overlooked. Such frocks are easily managed by 
the home dressmaker, being so simple in line and construction that 
their uniformity of style makes of them almost a habit. These 
dainty, crisp gingham and percale dresses are made up on one-piece 
lines, with little or no trimmings save flat bands of color or chemi- 
settes of white embroidery, Dutch necks finished with bias folds, or 
sailor collars of scalloped linen. Quite the distinguishing feature of 
these models is that they are fastened with real buttons and button- 
holes, either on the left front side or directly at the back. Some of 
the tiny checks in lavender, pale blue, pink, yellows and browns, and 
the always well-blended plaids or Roman stripes, are the favored 
designs. These gowns have to be handled by the local laundries, so 
they should be quite simple. Then, too, it is quite the thing to 
avoid the extremes of the mode in tub dresses, so they may be worn 
just as long as they stand up, regardless of season. 

Next in popularity to the tub dresses for classroom wear are the 
light-weight cloth frocks of one-piece construction. ‘These are 
fashioned without linings, with collarless neck finishings graced with 
washable turnovers, as are the long sleeves. Black-and-white- 
checked Princesse models with black patent-leather belts and Wind- 
sor ties of Empire green are noticed. Many serges are worn on the 
campus, particularly in browns and blues. Some are set up on 
plaited and banded skirt lines, which have been modified to admit 
of normal walking, but more are of the sailor-suit style. These 
latter are general favorites for daytime gowns, as with them the 
girls usually omit their corsets. In such a costume a girl is ready for 
serious study periods, a paddle on the lake, a game of tennis or a 
stroll to the village, without bother of change. ‘‘Co-ed”’ dresses, 
too, are great time-savers for every-day wear, as these cuts have 
been devised for corsetless underdressing, which is quite the thing 
when off classroom duty. These dresses are fashioned with ankle- 
length plaited skirts attached to Princesse slips of percale. A loose 
sweaterlike tunic of blue serge with turned-up facing at the bottom 
meets the kilts at three-quarter length. An open-at-the-throat sailor 
collar, beneath which is a black tie, finishes the neck, and the long, 
loose sleeves are trimmed with narrow soutache braid. 


When College Girls Go to Church or Go Visiting 


OWNS for church and visiting are usually two-piece tailor- 
made suits. A well-fitting Princesse dress in one of the dark 
shades of broadcloth, with coat to match, is much used. Many of 
the cheviot serges in the medium shades of brown, gray-greens, 
blue and cardinal have been chosen. Pale gray and tan shades 
seem to be liked by a few, and, when made up to show transparent 
neckpieces and undersleeves, are suitable for most afternoon recep- 
tions, particularly if there are added a neck ruche, a boa or the sea- 
son’s furs, and an effective hat. A few of the girls bring fur coats 
which they utilize for wear over a dark silk dress for these occasions. 
Sunday afternoons nearly all the girls make their appearance in 
costumes of foulard, cashmere, veiling, China silk or messaline. 
Whenever possible these are unlined and unboned, which not only 
gives more girlish lines but is less expensive as well. Long circular 
capes of tapestry blue, old rose and Burgundy colorings are seen on 
the walks between morning service and vespers. 

At the dances are worn only inexpensive frocks, which are created 
on round-length lines from such materials as chiffon cloth over 
colored silks, dotted Swisses, mulls, flowered organdies, point 
d’esprit and crépe de chine. Usually the moderately low-cut bodices 
are finished with tuckers of point d’esprit shirred in on cords. 


| If a Girl is Going to College 
| This Autumn 


Here is What the Well-Dressed Girl Takes With Her 





By Maude White 


It is traditional to have a surprise gown saved up for special occa- 
sions like the big “proms” and the glee-club concerts. This gown is 
always of dancing length and is fashioned from messaline, mar- 
quisette, satin or chiffon. It is never elaborate, but it must be 
especially attractive. Long picturesque cloaks of white, or the pale- 
tinted broadcloths, interlined, and graced with silk-lined hoods, are 
possessed by the majority of the students for evening wear, although 
it is allowable to use utility or fur-lined coats for these functions. 

Utility coats of tan-colored flannel are generally popular. These 
are cut on polo lines: a loose Norfolk back held in place with straps 
on which are large pearl buttons. Another fancy which finds 
expression is for the coats made from steamer-rugs. Some of the 
light tan ones, plain side out, with collars and cuffs of the plaid on 
which the fringe has been left, are attractive. One also sees 
black-and-white-blocked raglans and box coats in three-quarter 
length, and enveloping, circular capes of green-and-blue plaid, as 
well as army capes of dark blue with yellow or red linings. 

Many of the girls bring furs, but these are always of the “‘ rough- 
and-ready” qualities which look well for skating, walking, trips 
to the shopping districts, church and visiting. A great number of 
the natural gray opossum muffs and neckpieces are worn, and 
the enormous raccoon muffs and fur turbans are much liked. Other 
furs chosen are the black lynx, ponyskin and caracul. Ermine, 
sealskin and chinchilla are not considered appropriate at college. 


Hygienic Underdressing is the Rule 


|" IS not customary to have too great a supply of underclothing, as 
the spaces for packing things away are limited, especially where 
there is a roommate, and trunks are usually sent to the storerooms. 
The selection of light-weight underdressing for the steam-heated 
atmosphere of dormitories and classrooms is considered more rational 
than heavier weights. The wearing of overshoes, sweaters and 
heavy tights when on outdoor walks or going to and from the rooms 
in winter gives the needed added protection. 

Corsets are protected by the plain combinations. Nightdresses 
are kept plain, with beading and scallops, and all underclothing is 
marked with the owner’s full name either on tapes, which are tacked 
on, or in indelible ink. Lingerie is indulged in only by the minority, 
as it is the desire of most girls to reduce laundry bills. Stockings 
are kept oversupplied if possible, as there is little time or inclina- 
tion for mending. Very few silk stockings are used, except for 
“occasions,”’ as the fancy lisle are quite effective and are not 
danced out quite so rapidly. 

Kimonos in the dark-figured crépes are best liked of all the 
lounging garments, although kimonos in plain-tinted China silks 
bordered with Dresden ribbon, or tan flannel bathrobes with self- 
toned satin edgings, and the practical Turkish toweling wraps are 
preferred by some girls. Boudoir slippers of colored ooze with silk 
pompons, or the quilted satin ones in dark colors with tiny heels 
attached, or hand-crocheted bedroom slippers mounted on soles 
with heels, are necessities. For study periods the corset most worn 
is the short model with one set of supporters, as there are many girls 
who simply cannot be comfortable without the assistance of the 
corset. Some there are who prefer brassiéres and hose-supporters 
beneath their white duck sailor blouses during these off-guard 
intervals, while the slender maidens usually prefer to get into their 
kimonos, removing all their outer clothing. Good physique and 
poise mean so much to these girls that they prefer to cultivate them 
by going without stays if possible. Hours are spent in open-air 
exercise, indoor gymnasium work, skating, snowshoeing and tobog- 
ganing to avoid brain-fag and superfluous flesh, and to keep healthy 
and supple. With this sort of life not such a great allowance is spent 
on fashionable cuts in corsets, as the majority of these girls attain by 
hard physical labor the carriage and natural lines that these under- 
garments provide for less active young women. 


They are Particular About Their Hair, Hats and Shoes 


AIRDRESSING is a fine art at college, where there is so much 

opportunity for comparison or for the employment of original 
methods. The majority do away with artificiality in the construc- 
tion of coiffures, relying wholly on the distribution and arrangement 
of their own hair. Parted effects with the hair rolled softly back from 
the face to meet crown clusters of soft coils, or vertical puffs, with 
barettes of amber or shell beneath them, are becoming. Soft pom- 
padours held in a double, irregular line by ribbon bands which pass 
under moderately built Psyche knots are still good style if they are 
not padded. Bands of black velvet ribbon are used considerably to 
confine stray wisps of fronthair. Pale tints in satin ribbon ending 
in coquettish bows are much in evidence on dress occasions and 
at the dinner hour, while gold and silver ribbon bands are kept in 
readiness for concerts and dances. 

Exquisite face-framing hats are chosen by the girls for wear with 
their tailor-made gowns. One dress hat is all that is really needed, 
and it is interesting to observe the styles chosen by the different 
tastes. . The tall girls seem to like the Directoire-Cavalier model: a 
large hat with a jaunty placing of a willow plume. Others prefer 
the close-fitting turbans of velvet or fur, with rosettes of plaited 
lace or clusters of soft-toned roses. 

Boots are certainly a large item with college girls, who are always 
particular about their footwear for every occasion. Calf boots 
with lacings in tan and black are seen on wet days and on the 
cross-country walks; black button boots are used for church and 
visiting, low shoes for indoors, black or bronze slippers for dancing, 
black canvas sneakers for tennis, cork-soled shoes .for gymnasium 
wear, while rubbers, overshoes and moccasins for snowshoeing make 
up the necessary list. Among the favored models chosen in black 
dancing slippers are those of black patent leather with miniature 
bows of the same leather, and bronze one-strap affairs with self- 
toned beading on the toes. For afternoons the black suéde boots 
with the nickel-centered buttons are rivals of the patent leathers. 
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Let your knowledge of the fact 
that Williams’ Talcum Powder is 
made by a house that has been 
making toilet requisites for 75 
years induce you to get this 
talcum powder for your baby. 

Its fineness, its softness and 
its delicate, refined perfume will 
gain your favor at the start; the 
quick relief it affords from irrita- 
tion due to sunburn, chafing or 
prickly heat will bear out your 
faith in a toilet requisite which 
has seventy-five years of experi- 
ence back of it. Williams’ Talcum 
Powder is recommended by 
physiciansand nurses everywhere. 
You can always tell it by the con- 
venient, hinged-top box. 

Four odors—Violet, Carnation, Rose (a 


flesh tint)—fragrant as the flowers them- 
selves— and Karsi,a rich, Oriental perfume. 


A Dainty 
Vanity Box 


HOW TO GET IT 


Buy a can of Williams’ Talc Powder, 
send usthe name of thedealerof whom 
you bought it, the date, and 16 cents 
in stamps. We will send you this 
beautiful little silver-plated, hinged- 
top Vanity Box, with imported pow- 
der puff and concentrating mirror. 

The Vanity Box carried inthe purse 
or chatelaine bag is in great demand 
and almost indispensable when auto- 
mobiling, traveling or at the seashore. 


We believe there are very few women, 
especially young women, who will not be 
glad to get one of these attractive and 
useful little boxes for which, at a store, 
they would willingly payadollar. If you 
don’t need it yourself, it will make an 
exquisite and acceptable little present 
for some friend. 

Sent only on above conditions. Offer 
good during August and September, 1911. 


Address The J. B. Williams Company 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Also makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soap, 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, 
Dentalactic Tooth Powder, etc. 
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The Collar That Will be Worn 


























HE way in which a collar is 

cutis veryimportant. Unless 
the spring in the neck is correct 
the collar will ripple in the back, 
and this ought to be carefully 
avoided. A narrow collar, such 
as the one in the upper left-hand 
corner, which sets up on the coat 
collar, should have a seam down 
the middle of the back, but a flat 
collar should be cut out broad at 
the base of the neck. 


This Autumn 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 





ROAD sailor 

collars made 
in light lawns and 
linens are par- 
ticularly fresh 
looking and ef- 
fective on the 
coats of this sea- 
son. There is a 
decided variety 
in the shapes of 
these collars 
effectedby aslight 
variation in the 
cut, even though 
they are all practi- 
cally on the same 
broad lines. 





‘WISS is a good material 
for the two collars done 
in punched embroidery. 
The open ground of these 
collars is worked with a big 
needle. In the horse- 
chestnut design the leaves 
are a linen appliqué and the 
chestnuts a point d’esprit 
inset. The collar with the 
running vine is a linen ap- 
pliqué on a fine filet net. 


NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will 
be glad to answer any ques- 
tions about the embroidered 
collars on this page if a 
stamped, addressed envelope 
is inclosed. 
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Gorham 
Silverware 


The very Spirit of Progress 
is typified in the growth of 
The Gorham Company since 
its foundation eighty years ago. 
The effort to maintain the 
standard adopted for Gorham 
Silverware goes on unceasingly 
and successfully. 


The designs as interpreted 
by workmen trained through 
three generations of silversmiths 
of this, the largest organization 
in its branch of the industrial 
arts, consistently sustain the pre- 
eminence in quality guaranteed 
by the Gorham trade-mark 


SO 


A selection of Gorham Sil- 
verware is especially adapted to 
fittingly mark a wedding, a 
birthday, a christening, an 
anniversary or to give satis- 
faction for personal possession. 


It represents, moreover, in 
material, workmanship and design 
the highest achievement known 
in silversmithing. 


The silverware identified by 
the Gorham trade-mark 
can be obtained of leading 
jewelers, at prices no higher 
than are asked for other 
wares less well-known and 
frequently of less merit. 


THE GORHAM 2 


SILVERSMITHS 


NEW YORK 





GORHAM SILVER POLISH 


The best for cleaning silver 
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Girls “Affairs” 








Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Laura Hathaway 


TO My Girt READERS: As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make clear some perplexities that come to you in 
your relations to the other sex. If you will write to me I will answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as to inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious question is involved. Address me, please, in care of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


and so full of troubles that seem insur- 

mountable to the young minds, but so 
simple to those who have been every step of the 
way and know and have felt “‘the thorns that 
prick.” Out of twenty letters in one mail 
seventeen dealt with ‘‘the understood engage- 
ment’’—that fatal condition that is so worrying 
to a girl, and rightly so, and, with exceptions 
of course, so generally inexcusable in the man. 
Here is one of those instances: 


ou the letters come, and so interesting, 


The “Understood Engagement” 


YOUNG man, a minister, has been atten- 

tive to me for three years. By his actions, 
but not in words, he has told me he loved me, 
and I have had the greatest faithin him. He is 
all that is noble and true. I think he knows 
that Ilove him. He has come to see me three 
times a week for all this time, and my friends 
all think we are engaged. He has been very 
generous in many ways, giving me handsome 
presents and not paying attention to any other 
girl. But he has never asked me to marry him. 
I don’t dare to assume that he means marriage, 
for that would seem like proposing to him. 
But what am [to think? Is there any way in 
which I can suggest it to him and keep my 
self-respect? KATHARINE. 

There is a rule in conventional society which 
is often violated and sometimes laughed at. It 
says that there are certain things allowed to an 
acquaintance, and certain other things allowed 
to an engaged man. The first may call upon 
a girl occasionally, the second as often as he 
pleases; the first may offer a girl simple and 
perishable things, such as flowers, candy and 
perhaps a book; the second may give her a ring 
or any other jewelry. The first may not stay 
late, nor monopolize the girl at a party, nor in 
any way make her an object of discussion, unless 
he has made up his mind to ask her to be his 
wife. Even then he may not presume in any 
way upon the privileges of a lover until he is 
one. To act any other way than this is both to 
hurt and injurea girl. Other men cease calling 
upon her if they think one man has become the 
favored one; her plans are upset and she does 
not know what todoor think. Of course a wise 
girl socially does not let this happen. She is 
pleasant to all, but will never allow any man 
to act like a lover until he has had her promise to 
be his wife. But all girls are not instructed in 
this rule. Some, even, have been foolish enough 
to have allowed caresses under the impression 
that the young man meant to consider himself 
engaged to her. 

You, Miss Katharine, should not have 
allowed this young minister to have been your 
exclusive visitor. How could it have been pre- 
vented? Why, by not always being at home 
when he called, or by seeing to it that there 
were others besides himself in your parlor. 
Then you ought never to have accepted 
“handsome presents” from him. When you had 
declined once with appropriate expressions of 
thanks he would have understood. Then you 
should not have allowed him to see that you 
love him. No girl can make a greater mistake 
than that. The wise girls are those who have 
to be sought; the foolish ones are those a man 
is sure of from the first. 

The only thing to be done is to let him find 
other young men with you occasionally, and 
not find you always at home when he expects 
to. If he finds fault with you you have your 
answer ready. Why should he consider you his 
property when you are not engaged to him? 


At Sweet Sixteen 


| HAVE a boy friend about my own age, six- 
teen, who is in the same school and walks 
home with me every day. He also takes me to 
concerts and to the theater and is kind in vari- 
ous ways. I live with my grandmother, who has 
old-fashioned notions, and she says that sixteen 
is too young for this sort of thing. I am not in 
any harm. Is she not wrong? FANNIE S. 
Sixteen is too young to go with boys in 
the sentimental way which you mean. Our 
American social customs allow free acquaint- 
ance and sociability between young people, and 
it is not a bad thing that they do. Boys and 
girls should see much of each other in a pleasant 
and friendly way, but this does not mean that 
the simple association of the schoolroom should 
give place to romantic wanderings until late at 
night. A girl who anticipates the greatest thing 
in the world by playing with it when she is still 
a schoolgirl does two unfortunate things: she 
spoils her real love affair when it does come, and 
she creates the impression among her friends 
that she is a great deal older than she is—an 
impression that she will give worlds to correct 
later. Your grandmother is right. Wait. 


When to be True to a Lover 


] HAVE been engaged to a young man for 
three years and we were very happy. About 
a year ago he was badly injured in a wreck and 
has never recovered. Last Christmas he was 
some better and we planned to be married, but 
when the wedding day came he was on the 
operating-table, and, as he slowly recovered 
from the operation, he developed tuberculosis, 
and now we know he never can be well. Ihave 
recently met a man much older than myself who 
wants to marry me, and, as I am twenty-six, my 
friends think I should break off with my lover 
who is sick and marry the man who can give 
me a good home. But I cannot bring myself 
to do this, although I know he can never be 
married. He depends upon me for the little 
pleasure he has, and I am very unhappy at 
being argued with about it every day. What 
shall I do? ALMA. 


If ever there is a time when a solemn promise 
to be faithful until death should be held to it is 
in such a situation in which you find yourself. 
Your friends are looking at the material side, 
but there is a greater. A young man in the 
prime of life with a happy marriage to look 
forward to is stricken by a cruel fate. He 
relinquishes health, prospects and life itself. 
But one thing is left to him—the woman he 
loves. If she turns her back on him bitter 
indeed will be the little time that is left to him. 
I could not have the heart to add such suffer- 
ing to what he already has. I think that you 
want to do the right thing, and that your heart 
is a better guide than your friends. Ifthe other 
suitor is a true man he will be content to be 
simply a friend now and wait patiently for a 
closer relation some time. Your very faithful- 
ness to your lover in his extremity is the best 
guarantee that you will make a good wife. 


Her “Affair” at Eighteen 


| AM eighteen and in the third year at High 
School. I have fallen in love with a boy who 
graduated last year, and who is to start in at 
the University of Chicago next autumn. When 
he first met me, three months ago, he came to 
see me three times a week and sent me notes 
and candy besides. He also took me down in 
the country where he lives, to see his people. 
I thought he was in love with me, and now that 
he only comes once a week, or maybe less 
often, I do not know what to do. It is embar- 
rassing to be with him when he has changed so. 
What would you advise me to do to get him 
to call as he did before? He is just as pleasant 
as ever when he comes, but he does not take 
me out any more. FLORENCE. 

If the young man still comes to your house as 
often as you say I do not think you have any 
reason to worry about his friendship, nor is 
there any cause for embarrassment. I cannot 
explain the reason for his change, but if you 
were to ask me to guess I should say that he 
has a wise mother. She may have had an 
affectionate talk with him after your visit at 
her house. Perhaps she has said something 
like this: ‘‘You are beginning college, and 
after four years will just be looking around to 
find your lifework. Until that is settled and 
you have an assured income you cannot honor- 
ably speak of marriage. It is not fair to the girl 
to go with her to the exclusion of others when 
your future is so uncertain. She will not want 
to be placed in a position which involves a 
decision at her age, and neither should you. Be 
good friends with her. I am glad that you 
have such a nice girl for a friend, but for her 
sake and your own go slow.” 

If my guess should happen to be correct you 
should be thankful, for you can still keep him as 
a friend, and have other friends too. And you 
will not be making the mistake of deciding 
about such an important matter before your 
judgment is formed. 


To “Make a Man of Him” 


YOUNG man who is accomplished, belong- 

ing to a fine old family, is devoted to me 
in all the ways a girl loves: flowers, driving, 
music, etc. He has asked me to marry him, but 
I have not said yes to him, for one reason: he 
is dissipated off and on. At times he has dis- 
appeared from our town, and I have heard all 
sorts of dreadful things about him. His father 
was like that before him, and I am afraid it is 
in the family. When he comes home he is 
penitent and promises never to do it again. It 
has not happened for some time now, and he 
says that all that is necessary is for me to marry 
him and that will make a man of him. Is this 
a safe venture for me? EILEEN M. R. 


Let me put your problem in a different way. 
Let us suppose that the gossips had been 
busy with your name, and with abundant rea- 
son. And suppose some one had gone to your 


lover and said: “To be sure, she has not been 
all that a good woman should be; is, in fact, a 
sort of a remnant-counter girl, but all that is 
necessary is for you to marry her. That will 
make a woman out of her.”” Can you imagine 
such a plea having much effect on him? The 
idea is the acme of absurdity. I can imagine 
him quoting: ‘“‘Czsar’s wife must be above 
suspicion (never mind what Cesar himself has 
been!).”’ If a man has not enough character to 
make a man of himself in accordance with the 
plan of the Lord, Who put the raw material 
into his hands with orders to get to work, he 
will never do it with a woman’s help. I dare 
say his mother failed in a like noble under- 
taking with his father before the son was born, 
and if I were you I would not go on making the 
same kind of family history. 


Shall She Live With His Family? 


] AM engaged to the “finest man on earth,” 
and the wedding day would be set now if it 
were not for one thing upon which we cannot 
agree. His people are rather wealthy and live 
in a very handsome house. They want us to 
live there after we are married, and, as he is an 
only child and has been accustomed to doing as 
his family wish, he feels that we should. There 
is just one reason for doing so which I am 
bound to respect, and that is that his mother 
is far from well. But I want my own home. 
Some girls might think me fortunate to be able 
to live in a fine big house, but it won’t be my 
own. I don’t care how little our home is if I can 
have it all as I want. I have been collecting 
pretty things to go in it, and have been learning 
to cook. I cannot bear to have a thing like this 
coming between us and yet I cannot say yes 
to a plan that I cannot think is right. Am I 
really wrong? AMELIE. 


There is nothing I personally sympathize 
more with than the nest-building of a bride. 
The ambition of which you speak, of learning 
to be a good wife and housekeeper, is a holy 
one—if I know what holiness means. Your 
lover should appreciate this. Since he does not, 
try what a reasonable conformity will do. It 
is the woman, nine cases out of ten, who has to 
do the conforming, you know. If I were you I 
should ask for a friendly—yes, an affectionate— 
family conference. I should lay the matter 
before his mother just as you have put it in 
your letter to me. She surely ought to remem- 
ber her own feelings at your age. 

Be prepared to yield your point if his relatives 
are insistent. Agree, with allthe grace you can, 
to spend the first year with his family, but say 
that at the end of that time you must have your 
own home, and that you will not marry with 
any other understanding. Your own mother 
ought to be with you to give dignity to the 
occasion. Then when you are married keep 
your plan constantly in view and speak of it 
as a certainty, that there may be no attempt 
made to persuade you to give it up. 


The Man, or the Man’s Family 


| AM engaged to a teacher in the High School. 
He is “‘self-made.’’ All his college expenses 
were earned by selling books or clerking in a 
store. Now he has a good position and salary. 
But just lately I learned that his family, who 
live in another town, are not the kind of people 
I would like. His father and mother are far 
from intelligent, and they are quarrelsome, 
lazy and disagreeable. My friends say I ought 
to break the engagement and not get myself 
tangled up with that kind of people. We are 
not going to live with them, but in our own home 
here. What ought I todo? CLara ALLEN. 


There are two sides to your problem. First, 
you are not marrying your fiancé’s family, espe- 
cially since you are to have your own home; 
you are marrying the man. And if he is an 
industrious, steady, ambitious man, whose 
record is all in his favor, he deserves great 
credit for the fine struggle he has made to 
improve himself and get on in the world. 

This is the second side: Every new wife has 
to learn to accommodate herself, not only to 
her husband but also to his ancestors whose 
qualities he has inherited. Any man you mar- 
ried would have some unfortunate traits; you 
could not escape them any more than he could 
escape unfortunate traits in you. The great 
thing is to know in time just what those traits 
are. Some wives do not find them out until it 
is too late. You do know, and ‘“‘ forewarned is 
forearmed.” You will be a great help to him 
in overcoming the tendencies when they make 
themselves apparent. Such family surroundings 
as he has had often make a man determine that 
they shall not be repeated in his own family. 
With his strong will and your loving help you 
should have a happy home. 




















































































































































































































one con- 
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offers unalloyed 

sweetness without 

cloying the appetite 

— offering the fragile 

goodness so desirable 
in an after-dinner 


tidbit. 
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times and on all oc- 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


Note—This is the eighth of a series of papers written by The Country Contributor touching woman’s life, with 
special reference to the experiences and crises that belong peculiarly to the life of women from childhood to old age. 


being classed as a society woman. She cannot help this—it is 

aninheritance. Her mother was of the generation just liberated 
from the old régime, and she was born unto the young American 
woman’s passion for “‘having a good time.” 

If this is denied her, and she is debarred by reason of poverty or 
environment from becoming a member of some social coterie, she 
feels abused; but if the situation is what, judging by our modern 
standards, we call ‘‘fortunate’”’ she enters with joy into the social 
world which is all a glamour of excitement and pleasure. She does 
not stop to discover what creates this glamour, what brings the 
delight of the conglomeration of lights and flowers and handsome 
costumes. She only feels the influence of it all as a sort of intoxication 
that grows upon her with every repetition of a “social caper.” 


‘| tei average young woman of today enjoys above everything 


The American Husband usually has his nose to the grindstone, 
earning money to keep up the extravagant establishment demanded 
by his family; he has little time or inclination for society. If he 
goes out to dinners and dances it is usually by way of being badgered 
into his dress suit, and hauled off, grumbling, in the wake of the 
woman who would seemingly rather die than miss being “among 
those present.” 

The society man is not one whom we can especially admire. He 


- js usually of light mental caliber. This is not a sweeping declaration. 


There are some good men who like society, but I believe the vast 
majority of good husbands would hail with delight any besom of 
destruction that would sweep modern American society off the 
earth and reinstate the plain, hospitable home customs of the 
olden time. 

A woman may move in the midst of follies, scarcely realizing or 
pausing to wonder. For instance, regarding costuming, we see 
women wearing gowns made for the sole purpose of displaying their 
figures. The whole contour of the female figure is displayed as 
daringly as possible. We scarcely pause to ask what this is for—yet 
it must have an object. It is not natural for a woman to wear tights 
and no petticoats. The modiste will frankly say it is to show the 
“lines” of the figure. But why should a woman show her figure? 
However the conventional, proper, ultra-modest social leader may 
deplore the fact she still does not taboo it. She invites the woman 
who is an extreme dresser and a married flirt to her parties; she 
confers with her over club work; she needs her in her business, for 
she wishes her parties and receptions to be popular, and the hand- 
some, daring woman, with her daringly décolleté gown or her huge 
hat with its exaggerated willow plume, is a “striking figure.” 

There is the woman of, say, thirty-five or thirty-six, who begins 
to get out a little after her years of motherhood: my heroine is a 
woman who has stayed at home a good deal with her children, not 
one of the sort who danced before they were born until common 
decency cried out, and who began again to go the instant she was on 
her feet afterward. This woman of mine finds herself a bit puzzled 
over the social situation. After going in her plain, quiet clothes 
and standing in the corner several times watching the birds of 
paradise sailing about she begins to wonder if, after all, there is 
much fun in being a little brown wren. She takes a look at her- 
self in the mirror. Now sometimes a woman, even the mother of 
children, is very beautiful at thirty-five or forty. It is a mistake 
to lay all claims of beauty at the feet of young women. 


My Heroine Discovers That Her Hair is Pretty, ber skin still fresh, 
her figure not much the worse for bearing children, her teeth still 
fair, and her eyes—ah, yes, her eyes! It is here that the woman’s 
beauty lies if she has escaped the fad of wearing glasses. In her eyes 
are all sorts of memories and understandings and sympathies; they 
are softer, sweeter, more alluring than the sparkling orbs of a young 
girl. A very clever society woman or a great actress in a confidential 
mood would tell her that she has lovely eyes if she just knew how to 
use them. It is to be hoped she will not learn. It is just at this 
point of hesitation that the woman needs the restraint of an old-time 
social standard now quite obsolete. She needs the veto of the 
wage-earner of the family on the society life. 

The men have wished to be generous with us, but they have 
never wished to be just. Unlimited freedom they have allowed 
us, unlimited chance to get into mischief; they have indulged the 
banal side of our natures to the limit as a sop for the actual free- 
dom they have denied us. I do not doubt that society, with all its 
immorality, its frivolity, its extravagance, its selfishness, is the 
simple outcome of woman’s position in the world as a 
disfranchised person, with unlimited freedom in every 
other direction. I believe it would be the best thing 
that has happened to woman fora long time if men were 
to forbid the extravagance, the excess, the impropriety 
which women—liberated—have made fashionable. 


If,as Men Claim, the Mingling of the Sexes at the polls 
would unsex women, why in the name of reason are they 
undisturbed, even amused, by woman’s half-nude pres- 
ence on the street corners, and in every shop and store 
and office in the country? What vengeance will the 
woman take upon the man who has filled her purse with 
money and said to her, “‘Go and do exactly as you like’’? 
I do not introduce this as an argument for woman’s 
suffrage, but rather against it. If woman has not the 
judgment to use the ballot how can she fail to misuse her 
liberty in social matters? Well, she has misused it. 
Her freedom to live without work, to amuse herself 
constantly, to dress extravagantly, to shirk responsibility 
and to pooh-pooh the moral codes and unwritten social 
laws of our grandmothers has worked sad havoc in 
the fabric of sturdy American ideals. And so I say, our 
woman upon whom the freedom of social life is about to 
dawn stands seriously in need of the authority of the 
man of the house, if, as he claims, he has the better head 
of the two. But he is so very busy, so very preoccupied 
making money for her and the children, he just gives her a 
loving little pat and tells her to go and play—and she does. 

Now our pretty woman is not going to do anything 
really wrong. She is a lady, and, besides, she loves 
the man and adores the children; but she is going to 
absorb so very much that is banal, ignore so much that 
is foully immoral, wink at so much that is manifestly 
improper, lose so much from the essence of good taste, 
and waste so much—so much precious time! Besides 
she is possibly going to live so close to very bad, very 
dangerous, influences, and it is impossible to do this and 
come out unsmirched. Besides this she is going to set a 
false standard for her girls, who, seeing their mother 
going in for a good time and making the social calendar 
her textbook for the year, will copy her example, and they 





will ‘go her one better”’—for the society life, like any other dis- 
sipation, grows upon its devotee with every indulgence. And then, 
too, there is the effect of “society” on the great masses of the people, 
who look up to society people, envy them, imitate them, are quick to 
take the hint that money covers a multitude of sins, and that virtue 
will “buy them nothing” with the smart set. 

In speaking of society I do not refer to our general associations 
with friends and acquaintances. I do not mean the kindly gather- 
ing of friends occasionally. I refer to the “social swim” in cities and 
towns which it is counted good fortune to get into, and which 
few people ever have sense enough to get out of on their own 
responsibility. 

As for the women who never taste the joys of fashionable life, 
never know the excitement of being costumed and made a part of 
the show, it is difficult to convince them that they haven’t missed 
much. Some of them think they have missed the whole of life—so 
poorly do we appreciate life and what it means. I never depreciate 
companionship, hospitality, or the real enjoyment that comes from 
association with pleasant friends. It is a great pity for life to go on 
without these things, and yet they never count for a tenth part of 
life’s joy compared with home and loved ones. 


] Never Cease to Deplore the Decline of the Church as the 
center of social life. The old-fashioned life of a good country 
neighborhood forty or more years ago typifies in my mind the ideal 
social condition. The great day of the week was Sunday. That 
day furnished the necessary outlet. Mingled with our devotional 
feeling we also found our fellowship, and women found their little 
vent for vanity in the new bonnet or gown, and young folks their 
rare, and hence more precious, bit of ‘‘ gallivanting.” 

The decline of the church I believe to be due entirely to the 
workings of fashionable society in furnishing so much to go to that 
seems to young folks much more attractive than the church. But 
lamentations are futile. Our woman, whose life we are considering, 
must have her fling at society—and it is a mistake to suppose that in 
order to do this she must live in a city. The society life in the 
American country town is often distinctly fast. Every county seat 
in America has its ‘‘swell bunch,” and these people live on a scale 
c nearer that of really rich people than do the average of city 
olks. 

In society every clique has its scandal, its intrigue, its hypocrisies, 
its excesses. Such is the fabric from which fashionable society is 
made, yet many good and kind people move in the inner circle 
not realizing how nearly they graze the immoral. 

In avoiding bad influences herself the woman still takes great 
risks for her daughters. Their immature minds grasp surface facts. 
They see the popularity of the things that their mother tries to 
tell them are improper. They see Mrs. So-and-So, whose conduct 
shocks their mother (yet whom she invites and whose invitations 
she accepts), quite the most popular and courted woman of their 
“set.”” The lovely mother, whose only thought in “doing society” 
for herself and the girls is that of having a good time, may find herself 
possessed of a cigarette-smoking, wine-drinking, playing-bridge-for- 
stakes daughter, who runs a motor-car beyond the speed limit, and 
enjoys being “pinched” by the police for doing so and having her 
father pay the fine. I know such a mother and such a daughter 
in the heart of the very best society in their town. These are things 
which are not likely to come to a woman who has been really well 
bred, but that they do exist close around us is a fact which I doubt 
if it does any good to ignore. As results of ‘‘society” in America— 
which is a country not quite constituted for really good society—we 
have the lazy sybarite, who renders absolutely no equivalent for her 
“keep,” and the female “sport,” who with imbecile disregard of good 
taste believes that she can give the quiet, intelligent woman who is 
cleverly minding her own business “the laugh.”? The crudeness of 
this assumption is only equaled by that of the male “‘sport”’ in his 
blatant attitude toward a simple Christian gentleman. 


Perhaps We are a Trifle the More Consummate in our judg- 
ment of this thing for having served a term in smart society. It 
relieves us from the charge of “sour grapes”? which people are 
always ready to fling at those who criticise their doings. For society 
bears itself with the full swagger of the conviction that any out- 
sider would sell his soul to get “in” if he could, and it must be 
admitted that there is much ground for such an assumption here 
in our country where the lines of social life are so irregularly drawn 
and where money is almost the only credential we have. 

It is to be hoped that the woman in her encounter 
with social life will come off without becoming really 
dissipated. Does this soundbadly? But that is exactly 
the thing that many of our society women are. And a 
woman may be dissipated without indulging in actual 
crime. She may be doing many things to excess—and 
this is dissipation. 

My best judgment is that plain families, whose 
daughters teach or go into business, and who never get 
into the social swim, are the happiest people in the long 
run, though personally I have had a distinctly pleasant 
experience in rather smart society in an_ intelligent 
country town. But the society life, like college educa- 
tion, travel, a public career, fame, or any of the things 
that‘ seem dazzling to the uninitiated, must be experi- 
enced to find how little it is worth compared to the plain 
struggle for existence which is the real part of life. 


The Joys That We Share With the Common Lot are 
the real joys. Eyesight, hearing, sleep, food, love—these 
are the real human joys. Happy the woman who comes 
out of an experience of the society life with a full apprecia- 
tion of this fact, without having allowed the affectations, 
the repressions, the acquired tastes of society to spoil her. 
Somehow we have taken up the notion that it is smart 
to be blasé. Words fail me here. But if you are worth 
counting you know so much better. You know that 
the fresh heart is like the water welling between the 
rocks at the spring, or like fruit on the tree, or honey in 
the comb. You know that one note of naturalness is 
worth all the cultivation and polishing in the world. So 
you must have something much better than the social gift, 
much more worthy than tact, much higher than skill in 
entertaining, if you are to be a woman of real force in 
the world. Social régimes rise and fall like bubbles on 
the water, but the real woman who takes a comprehensive 
view of life will be undisturbed by them—she will have 
too many more important things to think about. 
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Preserving Fruits 
and Vegetables. 


Will you learn of a ‘‘“better way” ? 
The old fruit jar with all its faults 
has proved its defects year after year. 

It has proved them to you. 

You have had good fruit spoil, 
times without number. Yet you 
never could understand way. 

This is why: 

Fruit and vegetables spoi/ only 
when the juices come in contact 
with the metal caps of o/d style jars— 
or—when air leaks in. 

Won’t you protect your fruit this 
vear in a jar you can absolutely 
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Jar 





This jar has mo unsanitary screw top 
that /eaks air and makes you nearly wrench 
your wrist off trying to loosen it. 

Instead—just a strong glass cap that fits 
snugly upon the jar top; and that clamps 
airtight with a vise-/ike grip at a slight 
downward pressure of the hand. 

It opens just as easily. 

The E-Z Seal Jar has a wide, smooth 
mouth through which you can pass large 
fruit and vegetables whole! 

Never cut fruit again! For cutting robs 
it of much favor by exposing the 4eart, 
and allowing the pieces to slosh around 
in the liquor. 

Simply put your fruit and vegetables — 
uncut—in the E-Z Seal Jar. ‘Then they 
will keep weeks, months—years—if nec- 
essary—in the same plump, wholesome 
condition as when put into the jar. 

Demand that your grocer supply the 
E-Z Seal. 
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For you we have a book that we will send you 
FREE. It tells you how to preserve fruit so 
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one penny. Write for the book NOW. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 
Wheeling, W.Va. 


Any housewife interested in preserving vege- 
tables can secure Farmers’ Bulletin’ No.359 from 
the Agricultural Department, Washington, D.C., 
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Her Husband 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


his for more than the fraction of a second her 
heart ‘would begin to beat excitedly and she 
would feel a sensation of deep agitation. 

One evening when a more than usually heavy 
mist had turned into rain, Enid, accepting 
Lothian’s decision that it was too wet for her 
to go out, had seen him leave the house pro- 
tected by mackintosh and cap, quite indiffer- 
ent to the rain that she, too, would fain have 
disregarded. As she stood at the window look- 
ing after him she had a sudden acute sense of 
being lonely—not in a general way but in a 
special one. She had so long and deliberately 
isolated herself from anything like intimate 
companionship that the hours of each day 
which she was now accustomed to spend with 
Lothian had become a habit, all the pleasanter 
from contrast with her recent solitary life. It 
was marvelous how they were able to talk or be 
silent together with a sense of accord that never 
seemed to fail. Yet not once had their con- 
versation become personal. On one or two 
occasions, to be sure, Enid had inadvertently 
made some allusion that indicated a common 
past between them, but the deprecating dis- 
pleasure in his face had served her as sufficient 
warning for the future. 


$282 Lothian was now smoking his after-dinner 
cigar on the farther side of the terrace, and, 
with a determination to get rid of the influence 
of her lonely mood, she went over to the piano, 
sat down and began to play. At first she 
played softly, intending that the sound should 
not reach to the distant part of the terrace. 
Then, with a sudden change of mood, she struck 
some resonant chords which she knew must be 
heard by him as he walked there alone. 

Although she sat with her back to the win- 
dow she was aware that he did not for some 
time draw nearer: she was also aware when he 
did so. Playing from memory she chose her 
selections by instinct rather than by deliberate 
thought. Presently she ceased playing the 
louder chords and struck softly the more 
tender and intimate ones which she loved best. 
It was at that moment that Lothian stepped 
silently through the low window and sank into 
a large armchair which stood near. 

Where Enid sat at the piano her back was 
toward him. He could only now and then get 
a glimpse of one little ear and the curve of her 
cheek; but her lovely arms, bare from the 
elbow, and the long, fine hands which lightly 
touched the keys stole more often into sight. 

Sunk low in the deep chair Lothian sat with 
head bent forward, his clasped hands under 
his chin, his dark eyes fixed on the figure at 
the piano. The concentration of his gaze was 
unlike his usual expression, and his keen, dark 
eyes examined and searched her as if they 
would probe to the spirit underneath. 

The music changed its character repeatedly. 
From the Peer Gynt suite of Grieg it passed 
into the penetrating sweetness of a Chopin 
nocturne. Perhaps this was Enid’s way of 
trying to reach in him what he was searching 
for in her—the soul behind the flesh. The 
nocturne was said to have been meant to 
express first the fair dreams and bright illusions 
of a young girl’s thoughts of life and love; this 
was rendered with a wistful tenderness that 
knocked at the door of the hearer’s heart; then 
across these sweet and fanciful sound-thoughts 
there fell suddenly and mysteriously some 
dirgelike chords which represented the march 
of chanting nuns following the girl to the altar 
of sacrifice and initiating her into the life of 
the cloister. One heard the soft, inexorable 
sound of the women’s sandaled feet, the 
monotonous intoning of the penitential psalm, 
the melancholy cadence of women’s voices 
chanting. Init there seemed to be the finality 
of doom. Then suddenly, as if it were a tortur- 
ing memory of sweetness foregone, came again 
that rippling sound of life and love and joy, 
haunting the heavy gloom with its bright, 
deceptive radiance. 

It was impossible for Lothian not to feel 
that this music held some profound significance 
for the woman who played; impossible also 
was it that Enid should not feel that it meant 
much to the man who listened. The nocturne 
came to an end. 


983 Possessed by an uneasiness only half un- 
derstood Enid rose to her feet. Turning, she 
saw Lothian still sitting in that crouched and 
concentrated attitude, still scrutinizing her with 
that searching gaze. Her breath quickened, 
but she was able to command a light and casual 
tone as she said: ‘‘Oh, are you there? I am 
afraid my wild selections did not please you.” 

Lothian got to his feet, seeming to shake 
himself free from some momentary thraldom. 
His voice was cool and self-possessed as he 

said: ‘‘There is every necessity for reserve 
between us, but there is neither necessity nor 
justification for insincerity. 

“What do you mean?’ 

They were standing face to face some paces 
apart, in the shadowy dusk of the room. 
Neither made a motion to draw nearer nor 
to move farther away. It was evident to both 
that they stood awaiting something of im- 
portance to take place there and then. 

“I mean that the lack of openness and 
honesty in the present situation, though un- 
fortunate, is unavoidable. While it seems to 
be forced upon us as a choice of evils to act 
a false part to the world let us at least escape 
the demoralization of being false to each other 
and to ourselves.” 





“And you consider ” began Enid, but 
her faltering voice suddenly ceased. 
“T consider that there was neither reason 


nor necessity for your pretense of not knowing ~ 


that I was here, of not realizing that the music 
you were playing was not only exquisite to 
me, but comprehensive as well; and that its 
message of inevitable pain spoke to my spirit 
as it did to yours, and said words which cannot 
be uttered between us.” 

Enid opened her lips to speak, but her throat 
was dry. Apparently, however, he expected 
no answer, for he crossed the room and rang 
the bell at the side of the mantelpiece, waiting 
there until a servant came. Then he ordered 
the room to be lighted and the shades to be 
drawn. 

This done he turned toward Enid, and said 
in a tone so casual that it calmed her at once: 
“You really don’t mind tobacco smoke? I’d 
like another cigar.” 


22388 She, too, managed to speak indifferently 
as she said: “I like the look of comfort that 
smoking gives a man.” 

She watched the flickering match as it 
turned the brown end of his cigar to a glowing 
disk of light. 

Then, as he bent to toss the match away 
he said: ‘‘You evidently hold with Saint 
Augustine who, I believe, in speaking of virtue 
said, ‘Love God and do what you choose.’ 
The same large rule seems to fit the conduct 
of our every-day life. I should say, ‘Be a 
gentleman— or a lady—and do what you 
choose.’ Where will you sit?” he ended, and 
stood waiting for her to select her place. 

She made no answer,: but sank into the 
nearest chair, one quite close to the piano. 

As he sat down a little distance off he con- 
tinued: “You must have had most excellent 
teaching in your music, and how you must have 
worked! The first, however, is more important 
than the last, as I know to my cost.” 

“Have you been studying music?” she 
exclaimed, too surprised to take this amazing 
announcement casually. 

“Oh, very hard and long. I practiced 
steadily for some time, but I made the dis- 
covery at last that I had been taught a bad 
method, a blow from which I have not even 
yet recovered.” 

“You play the piano?” asked Enid, still 
floundering in the surprise and delight of this 
revelation. 

“Not the piano—the ’cello. I got a certain 
mastery of it at one time.” 

“Will you let me hear you play?” she 
inquired. 

““No,” was the smiling answer, “‘not after 
having been permitted to hear you. I am 
only a fumbler at music; you are a musician.” 

He seemed to have recovered even more 
than his habitual self-poise. It appeared to 
her that his momentary lapse from his strict 
rule of making no allusion to their common 
past had made him now more than ever treat 
her as a stranger-guest. She felt that it was in 
accordance with this ideal of conduct that he 
looked at and spoke to her now. More than 
ever she was puzzled. His generous disparage- 
ment of his own powers by comparison with 
hers was so unnatural a thing in him that it 
was almost impossible to believe in it. 

“T hear you practicing in your apartments 
sometimes,” he went on, ‘‘and I’ve been 
wanting to ask if it would inconvenience you 
to do your practicing here. The piano is 
better, and it would be a pleasure to hear 
you.” 

“‘T shall be very glad,” said Enid with far 
less warmth than she felt in her heart at this 
invitation. ‘I was afraid that it might disturb 
you, especially when you are at work.” 

“Music helps me to work,” he answered. 
‘‘And when there are people with me you can 
close the doors; or,” he added impulsively, 
“in that event I should prefer your going 
upstairs. It would seem a profanation to 
transact farm and county business in the 
hearing of your exquisite playing.” 


9293 A strange glow kindled in Enid’s heart as 
she heard these words. When had Lothian, 
even in his most ardent days, ever before cared 
for anything she might be or do, except as it 
tended to the gratification of his love, or of his 
ambition to be thought a man of consequence? 

‘*Perhaps,” she said with a shy tentative- 
ness, ‘“‘you will some day get out your ’cello 
and let us have some duets.” 

“Take care,” he answered warningly, ‘I 
might take you at your word. It’s a great 
temptation you are offering.” 

“But I want it; I'd love it. It would give 
me more pleasure than you have any idea of.”’ 

“But I play badly; I have not had the 
courage to escape from a bad method. I am 
afraid you would repent your generosity.” 

‘*Please don’t apply that word to me,”’ she 
said, lifting her hand as if to check him. ‘It 
is you who would be generous if you gave me 
the joy of perhaps pleasing another, and, if 
possible, helping as well. If, as you say, I have 
had better teaching than you it may be that 
after a fashion I might be able to give you 
some assistance—in theory at least. You don’t 
know how happy that would make me.” 

“T make you happy!” he said, as if she had 
stated some palpable impossibility. ‘I do not 
dare to let myself think that.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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will soon be felt in 
homes equipped with 
stoves, grates and hot- 
air furnaces. Some 
troubles are bound to 
happen, but heating 
troubles are your own 
fault. Why, therefore, 
go through another 
Winter of dissatisfac- 
tion, fuel waste, drudg- 
ery and dirt? 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


will put June-like warmth al/ 
through your building, day 
and night, ensuring the most 
healthful, cleanly, economical 
living conditions. 


With IDEAL Boilers you can use hard 
or soft coal, pea-coal, cheapest screen- 
ings, lignite, gas,wood, oil, etc., sending 
all the available heat from every ounce 
of fuel exactly where needed in the 
rooms to meet the incoming cold. None 
of the heat is wasted up the chimney. 


At present lower prices IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators are more 
than ever a big money-saving invest- 
ment. IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators 
are made on the unit or 
sectional plan, so can be 
readily increased or de- 
creased in size if building 
is altered. They are made 
of thebest grade ofiron and 
are put together so they 
cannot get out of order. 
IDEAL Boilers are abso- 
lutely safe—a child can 
run one. Three or four 
gallons of water added 
twice a season will keep 
the boiler filled. Fire need 
not be rekindled during 
the whole Winter season— 
runs 8 to 16 hours on one charge of coal, 
depending on severity of weather. 





You will find these outfits in all large build- 
ings where 
economy 
means much — 
they should be 
placed in all 
cottages, 
houses, stores, 
churches, 
schools, etc., 
where there is 
equal need of 
A No. A-241 IDEAL Boiler and 461 fuel economy, 
sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radi- cleanliness, 


ators, costing owner $215, are 
used to heat this cottage. At safety, protec- 
this price the goods can be tjon to health 
bought of any reputable, compe- . 
tent Fitter. This does not include least caretak- 
cost of pbor, pipe, valves, freight, ing. Ask for 
etc., whic are extra and vary 

according to climatic and other valuable book 
conditions, (free). 





Public Showrooms in all large cities 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write to Dept. 25 CHICAGO 
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Now for Home Canning 


Can Berries—Peaches—Peas— 
String and Lima Beans—To- 
matoes—Corn—in the airtight 


FE 


All fruits, veg etables, fish and meats may be canned 
in season an a served. any time of the year tasting as 
fresh and delicious as at any time of canning. 

READ THIS LETTER 


I have in use over four dozen Economy Jars for the t 
three years and — never _ one jar spoiled. We Kawe 
just finished canni from our own garden— beans — 
squash—carrots— ober tomatoes — onions — radishes—red 
cabbage. My corn on cob is delicious— several varieties 
of fruits. Mrs. Jack Scully, Vallejo, California, June 28, 1910. 


The Economy Jar is the only jar in the world that 
uses no rubber ring. Rubber ring 
jars must go. 


No Leaky Rubber Ring. 
No Glass top to 
leak in Air. 
No Poison- 
ous Zinc 
Cap. 













The public has de- 
, creed that rubber 
ringsareunsanitary, 
and pure food com- 
missioners have de- 
/ nounced zinc caps 
as unhealthy and 
dangerousto use for 
homecanning. Rub- 
ber rings decay and 
let in air which 
causes contents to 
mould and spoil. 


The Economy Jar 
uses no zinc cap, no 
uneven, leaky glass 
top, no rubber ring. 
It seals airtight, as no 
| other jar has ever been 
| sealed, by means of a 
gold enameled cap 
which has a patent air- 
tight sanitary compo- 
sition gasket. It seals 
itself by air pressure 
and is strongly en- 
dorsed by the health 
authorities. 





Jar Trade Mark 


To advertise the Economy Jar we will 


GIVE auycr. or Economy Jars 


King’s Hall Silver, 1066 
Sectional Plate Silver Tea Spoons 
Solid Silver Only Better 


Three Tea Spoons with every case of Economy Jars 
One Tea Spoon with every dozen Economy Caps 


You Want a Half Dozen *1xc.2s?e0" 


Actual Size 
or Dozen of These 
Spoons 


How to Secure Silverware: 


There are two large Hand-in- 
Jar Trade Marks printed on the 
ends of each case of Economy 
Jars, and one small Trade Mark 
printed on each carton of 













































Economy Caps contained in Sec- 
each case. Also one small tional 
Trade Mark printed on each Plate 
carton of Extra Caps. (A Silver 
few cases of Economy Jars Tea- 
are in the market without spoons, 
the Jar Trade Mark. If you The 
do not find printed on the Finest 
end of each case the Jar and best 
Trade Mark, cut out the silver 
firm name “Kerr Glass’’ plated 
on cases and send it in to ware in the 
us and it will be just as world, You 
good a coupon as the Jar will be de- 


Trade Mark.) 


Cut out one Jar Trade 
Mark, as above described, 
from case or carton and 
mail to us with 14 cents 
U. S. stamps for post- 
age, packing, etc., and 
we will present to you 
one teaspoon. Two 
Trade Marks and 28 
cents U. S. stamps 
for two teaspoons, 
three Trade Marks 
and 42 cents U. S. 
stamps for three 
teaspoons, etc. 
These teaspoons 
are the genuine 
full size famous 
King’s Hall 
Silver, 


lighted with 
the beautiful 
pattern and 
proud to dis- 
play them on 
your table. They 
are warranted to 
wear many years. 
We will exchange 
any spoon that 
shows wear within 
15 years. These tea- 
spoons are worth 
$4.00 a dozen. 
$1.00forthree — or35c 
each. With Jar Trade 
Marks you get $4.00 
worth of beautiful tea- 
spoons for $1.68. You 
save 58c every time 
you buy one dozen 
Economy Jars. Buy 
two dozen Economy 
Jars and secure set 
of six beautiful tea- 
spoons. Buy 4doz. 
jars and get com- 
plete set of one 
dozen teaspoons. 
Buy the Jars now 
while this free of- 
fer is still in effect. 


WHY KING'S HALL 
SILVER, 1066, IS 8U- 
PERIOR—After these 
spoons are Plated in the or- 
dinary way, fifty per cent more 
silver is added to the three spots 
where spoons show the most wear 
—the handle, thetipand the reverse 
side of the bowl. This added sec- 
tional plating makes every spoon wear 
many years longer. It costs us a lot of 
. money to do this, but we believe the extra 

value is good advertising. 


Buy Rosny Jars today from your dealer and start your set of 

ar dealer is out of Economy Jars be sure to write 
us. We wili refer you to a dealer who has a stock on hand and 
send you a booklet of valuable recipes free. 


KERR GLASS MFG.CO. 


Home Office Branch Offices 
128 Hoyt Street In Principal Cities 


Portland, Ore. throughout the U. S. 








Her Husband 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


Enid had fallen into the habit of doing 
fancy-work as they sat together in the evenings, 
because it kept her eyes occupied and enabled 
her to avoid meeting his. She turned now 
with a beating heart to reach her little work- 
bag which lay on a table near by. 

He rose and got it for her, and as she took 
it from him he said with a reversion to his 
former impersonal tone: ‘‘ Why would it make 
you happy to give me pleasure by your music 
or help me by your instruction? What is it 
that makes one wish to do such things?” 

“Because it is right as well as comforting to 
give service to others.” 

“And why is this so, do you think?” 

“Simply because it is an instinct of the 
soul.” 

“Yes; but there is a reason at the back of 
that instinct; or at least we admit, you and 
I, that there is a soul.” 


2483 It was strange to hear him speak as if he 
were now gaining his first knowledge of her 
opinions; and yet not so strange either, for 
the man he used to be had never liked to 
recognize the fact that she had opinions, and 
had taken no pains to inform himself about 
them. 

“T am very ignorant,” she said. ‘I believe 
I have a soul and that if I listen it will speak 
to me and teach me. I fear that in the past 
I have been too preoccupied to listen and so I 
have not learned. There are times when I feel 
desperately the need of direction in religious 
thought.” 

“You have not found such direction in any 
satisfying sense?” 

““No; have you? You speak asif you had.” 

“T am not sure. I have found, at any rate, 
what answers my need better than anything 
hitherto met with.” 

“Where did you find it?” 

“Where the wise men came from of old—in 
the East.” 

“You mean 

“In the Oriental thought and teaching. 
Are you familiar with the writings of the 
Upanishads?” 

“No, not familiar. I have read a little in 
them. I told you I was very ignorant.” 

“So was I, profoundly so, especially of any 
practical help to be got from such teachings, 
until I traveled in the East.” 

“What happened then?”’ she asked. 

“Tt was their faces, I think,” he said mu- 
singly, ‘‘the look of acceptance and peace on 
them. Whenever I had the opportunity of 
contact with any profound Oriental thinker— 
there are innumerable charlatans, you know— 
I recognized the look. From curiosity at first 
I began to search for the ground of their peace 
and to look into their teachings. Of course,” 
he said as if checking himself, ‘“‘the subject is a 
large one, too vast to be entered into now. But 
out of that experience and the reading that 
went with it I brought what to meat least were 
two very illuminating ideas.” 

Enid did not lift her eyes from her work, 
but when he paused she said: ‘‘ Please tell me 
about them. What are they?” 

‘The doctrines of reincarnation and karma.”’ 


” 





“Reincarnation!” she exclaimed. ‘Do you 
know that is a thought that has haunted me 
all my life? It comes to me now,” she added 
breathlessly, dropping her fancy-work and 
looking for a second into his eyes, ‘‘that we've 
lived before, and that we knew each other.” 

“Tt seems highly probable to my mind; 
and, also, that we were friends.” 

Enid blessed him for these words. That last 
impulsive utterance had scarcely passed her 
lips when she had ardently wished to recall it. 
Now, however, in her comfort at the response 
which he had made she felt glad that for once 
her impetuous instinct had led her aright. 
““You have felt the same?” she dared to ask. 

‘“‘Assuredly, with regard to the past as well 
as the present. You accept, then,” he added 
as if incidentally, “the fact that I am your 
friend, and you consent to be mine?” 

“Gladly.” 

He turned to her with the rare smile that 
she was beginning to watch for. Far into the 
night they talked, yet it seemed to Enid as 
though only an hour had passed when the 
stable clock struck one. 


92$8 Enid felt this conversation with Lothian to 
be one of the most momentous happenings of 
her life. During the night that followed she 
rested well, being filled with strong, sustaining, 
satisfying thoughts of the man from whom 
such illumination of spirit had come to her. 
It was quite without effort that she differen- 
tiated him from the Lothian of old. If she 
could have believed it possible for the soul 
of another man to enter into his body, that 
would have been the satisfying explanation of 
the mystery. But time and again in the days 
that followed she was troubled by the recur- 
rence of an appalling thought that sometimes 
haunted her, a thought that more than once 
waked her out of sleep with quickened pulses 
and suspended breath, or that startled her 
when she was alone in her rooms, so that she 
shrank within herself, covered her face with her 
hands, and felt the color reddening her cheeks 
to the outlines of her white, constraining fingers. 

On one such occasion she suddenly low- 
ered her hands and turned toward the mirror 
above her dressing-table. Bending forward she 
put her face close to the glass, resting her hands 
on the ends of the table and looking long and 
deep into the eyes reflected there. 

She told herself that what she saw before 
her now in this mirror was not only the eyes 
of En‘d Lothian, but Enid Lothian’s soul. As 
she continued to gaze in breathless silence the 
soul that inhabited her body seemed to become 
more and more evident to her. Any of the 
other features of her face might lie, she insisted 
to herself, but truly the eyes were the windows 
through which the soul looked out; and just 
as surely as she saw the soul of this woman 
who was herself looking out through her eyes, 
just so surely, she confided to the soul that 
looked at her in the glass, it was not the 
soul of Egbert Lothian that had looked at her 
through Egbert Lothian’s eyes since she had 
returned to take her place at his side. 


CONTINUED IN THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 





LETTIE LANES 
SEWING BOX 


ORE than four hundred little girls made 
the first Lettie Lane doll outfit which we 

asked for in the March 15 JouRNAL. We are 
so pleased with the response to this offer that 
we are sending to many of those who could 
not win prizes a little card showing our appre- 
ciation of what they have done, placing them 
on the Roll of Honor in this competition. 

The workmanship of the second prize winner 
is especially worthy of recognition, as this 
little girl has only one arm—the left—and 
every stitch in the outfit was done with her 
one hand. 

The following were awarded the prizes: 

First PrizE ($25)—Marian Lake, New 
Jersey. 

SECOND PRIzE ($15)—Lena Dunlap, Ohio. 

OTHER Prizes ($1 each)—Anna Henry, 
Nebraska; Floris J. Sturtevant, California; 
Marian L. Voorhees, Michigan; Mary Webb, 
New Jersey; Margaret Morton, Massachusetts; 
Eleanor Lillian Shake, Illinois; Grace Hansen, 
Illinois; Jessie C. Tucker, Nebraska; Anna N. 
Pryor, Missouri; Sarah Richards Boyle, Towa; 
Helen Harris Fuller, Georgia; Alice H. Abel, 
Massachusetts; Ivah Lucille Peckham, Rhode 
Island; Helen R. Graber, Minnesota; Helen D. 
Shanley, Pennsylvania; Gladys Agnew, South 
Carolina; Dorothy Bennetto, North Dakota; 
Mary Harroun, Mexico; Lillian Shewmaker, 
District of Columbia; Haidee Rodd-Mucklow, 
Florida; Ruth Crawford, Illinois; Constance 
Keith, Montana; Jessie ‘Smith, New Jersey; 
Elswood Chaffey, California; Esther Brainard, 
North Dakota; Helen West, Minnesota; Ethel 
M. Brooks, New Jersey; Helen Marie Hull, 
Towa; Mary Dunwoody, Missouri; Caryl D. 
Cotton, California; Helen Estelle Bunce, New 
York; Adelaide Crawford, Illinois; Lavinia 
Currier, Tennessee; Lois Louise Thompson, 
California; Mattie Lee Case, Washington; Floy 
Hammond, Indiana; Helen Elizabeth Quinlan, 
Maine; Carmen Watson, Illinois; Esther Heise, 
Wisconsin; Edith Marion Rogers, New York; 
Helen L. Johnston, Wisconsin; Edna Hendrix, 
Texas; Dorothea Bolton, Connecticut; Helen 
M. Bruce, Florida; Dorothy Somerville, Ohio; 
Elisabeth Cooper, Minnesota; Margaret Lee 
McLean, Pennsylvania; Gladys Conrad, New 
York; Edith Emerson, Iowa; Esther Dallett, 
Delaware; Margaret Eakin, California; Elinor 
Francisco, New York; Harriet Day, Manitoba; 
Josephine Royer, Illinois; Jennie Mae Watkins, 
Michigan; Barbara Cushing, Massachusetts; 
Opal A. Gamble, Kansas; Edith M. Peterson, 
New Jersey; Hildegarde Meinecke, California; 
Virginia Rives Marshall, Washington. 


TRE. PULELES ON PPI. 
MAY 1 JOURNAL 


T= answers to the puzzles in the May 1 
Journat are as follows: 


1. Two Eyes 4. Liberty 7. Stars 
2. Arrows 5. Date 8. Edge 
3. Letters 6. Shield 9. Columbia 


Here are the prize winners: 

First PrizEs ($5 each) — George Richardson, 
California; Willian Brown, Iowa; Mary 
Robbins, Iowa; Margery Scitlers, Missouri; 
Alice Beal Baker, Massachusetts. 

SECOND Prizes ($2 each)— Alice Brooks 
Letherman, Massachusetts; Lillian Fiske, 
New York; Ray Blore, Colorado; Clarence 
Kunow, New Jersey; Louise Campbell, 
Massachusetts; Ted Welty, Pennsylvania; 
Franklin Anderson, California; Thomas B. 
Colby, Michigan; Marion Smith, Missouri; 
Wortha Merritt, California. 

OTHER PriZzEs ($1 each) — Henry B. Norfleet, 
Virginia; Steven Meadows, Idaho; William 
Owens, Missouri; Edith M. Rauch, New 
York; Doris I. Faulkner, Colorado; Louise 
Jefferson, Illinois; Josephine W. Cleary, 
District of Columbia; Charles E. Cassidy, 
Hawaiian Islands; Merrill Croft, Michigan; 
John Howard, Jr , Pennsylvania; John Foxton, 
Wyoming; Hester Elizabeth Prine, Missouri; 
Randolph P. Rice, Pennsylvania; Clifford B. 
Adams, Connecticut; Ruth White, Missouri; 
Ernestine F. Stone, "Massachusetts; Florence 
Funsten, Missouri; Helen A. Moore, Mexico; 
Frances Jaques, Wisconsin; Burt M. Seelye, 
New York; Leonard Prine, Missouri; Robert 
Worl, Oklahoma; Rhodine Snow, Nebraska; 
Jarvis Adams, Connecticut; Prudence K. 
Jamieson, New Jersey; Arthur Allen, Maine; 
Harold Weeks, Washington; Ada Warren, 
New Jersey; Marguerite Erwin, Kansas; Mary 
Caylor, Pennsylvania; Charlotte Skinner, 
New York; Margaret Ann Vaughan, Kansas; 
John Santafield, Texas; Julie Street, Michigan; 
Sarah Ransom, Maryland; Carolyn Brannon, 
Alabama; Charlotte Malsbarry, Ohio; Rose 
Tanner, New York; George Burk, New York; 
Edith Harvey, North Carolina; Helen Baum, 
California; Charles Murphy, New York; 
Helen Hall Berry, New Jersey; Hazel D. 
Zimmerman, Washington; Helen Johnson, 
Nebraska; Ruth E. Terry, New Jersey; M. 
May Reynolds, New York; Arthur Tilton, 
Connecticut; Elizabeth Parry, New York; 
Harley E. Mozee, New York; Frederick R. 
Thurston, Oregon; James Willis Kelley, Ohio; 
Esther Katten, Pennsylvania; Mary Boyle, 
Wisconsin; Ryland Dempster, Maryland. 














The Sumptuous 


Coupe 









ch wrwsiFiE Coupé is pre- 
yza eminently a wom- 

(4 an’s car—a car in 
which she does 
her shopping or drives to 
clubs, operas, luncheons, 
and musicals—it is the car 
that keeps her handsomest 
gowns spotless, though she 
drives it herself. 

The White gasoline-driven 
coupé is designed with all 
these ideas in mind. In the 
first place it has beauty of 
lines—the gracefulness of 
contour which stamps it a 
woman’s car — it is the aris- 
tocrat among cars, and has 
all the sumptuousness of 
equipment, upholstery, and 
accessories that the finest 
imported products may 
give. Everything has been 
thought out to give a wom- 
an satisfaction in a car so 


particularly designed for her 
personal use—there is not 
a jarring note anywhere. 

These White Coupés are 
gasoline-driven—they have 
powerful thirty-horsepower 
engines, but are driven from 
the inside. The White cars 
have compression releases, 
rendering cranking perfectly 
safe, and so easy that child- 
ren often doit. The driver’s 
seat folds up to make en- 
trance easy from either side 
—an unusual feature. The 
car is capable of seating 
three or four persons in ad- 
dition to the driver. It isa 
practical car, and, owing to 
its splendid power, may be 
used for touring. 


Let us send you our latest 
booklet on town cars— 
a brochure specially 
designed to please 
a woman’s eye. 


The White Company 


846 East 79th Street 
Cleveland 
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Curing Sick People 


Without Medicine 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


It is altogether impossible to have peace in 
the head and war in the stomach. 

Sleep does not interfere with digestion, but 
digestion does interfere with sleep, and mid- 
night suppers impoverish the mind and depre- 
ciate the mental powers by robbing both mind 
and body of their natural rest and recuperation. 

We think that biliousness is a disease lim- 
ited to the body. But when one is bilious 
the brain is bilious, the mind is forced to oper- 
ate through a bilious brain and over a bilious 
nervous system, and that is exactly why one 
looks bilious, acts bilious and talks bilious— 
the brain is jaundiced as well as the skin. 

The liver is the body’s poison destroyer, and 
when it fails to do its work properly, when it is 
overworked, lazy or torpid, the blood is liter- 
ally flooded with poisons and soon the brain 
becomes torpid, the mind lazy and the thoughts 
sordid. 

See how the powers of memory are directly 
influenced by indigestion, biliousness and acid- 
ity of the blood. Many individuals suffering 
from dyspepsia and indigestion, supposing 
their memory to be failing from old age, have 
found their mental energies restored and 
their thinking powers renewed, following the 
successful treatment of distressing stomach 
difficulties and liver disorders. 


“As a Man Eateth, So is He” 


ya we acknowledge as true the prov- 
erb, ‘As a man thinketh, so is he,’’ we 
are compelled also to recognize the truthful- 
ness of that old German saying: ‘‘As a man 
eateth, so is he.” : 

Maximum mental efficiency demands that 
intelligent attention be given to the diet. 
Balanced thinking goes hand in hand with 
balanced eating. Pure food is a direct aid to 
pure thoughts. 

Overeating, hasty eating and the eating of 
indigestible foods all detract from brain power 
and mental efficiency. The animal world—a 
cow, for instance—can spend all of its nervous 
energy and vital strength in the work of digest- 
ingfood. Animals are able to keepthe stomach 
working all day long. They seldom suffer from 
indigestion or dyspepsia. The animal has only 
a physical life to lead, but man is a mental 
being, a moral creature, an intelligent animal 
with a social career to carve out and industrial 
battles to fight. Therefore the human animal 
must plan to conserve its nervous energy and 
physical powers so as to enable it to success- 
fully perform in the theater of society and 
commerce. 

These facts explain why an animal can eat 
between meals, or at any time of the day or 
night, and not incur dyspepsia; also, why men 
and women who have intellectual feats to per- 
form, commercial battles to win and moral 
problems to solve cannot safely indulge in the 
careless and indifferent physical practices and 
dietetic digressions of the animal world, with- 
out incurring serious consequences in the way 
of stomach diseases, digestive disorders and 
nervous breakdowns. 

Bad food combinations and ignorant eating 
are undoubtedly responsible for many bad men- 
tal decisions; and immoderate eating, especially 
of highly seasoned foods, must be recognized as 
indirectly leading to intemperance and immo- 
rality. Asarule overeating is always associated 
with underthinking. 

All food substances which are sufficiently 
irritating to produce headaches must be looked 
upon as unfavorably influencing the mind 
through their irritating and narcotic effects 
upon the brain and nervous system. The 
effect of alcohol, for instance, is not confined to 
the body. While in the first stages of intoxica- 
tion it is highly exciting to the mind, sub- 
sequently it is narcotic and deadening in its 
influence, and results in dulling, stupefying 
and anesthetizing the mental processes. Alco- 
hol may excite the mind, but it does not 
nourish the brain. 


The Blood and the Brain 


T IS self-evident that brain action is depend- 
ent upon heart action. The mind is bound to 
be affected by circulatory disturbances, eleva- 
tion of the blood pressure, or congestion of the 
blood in any organ of the body. Diseases of 
the blood, such as anemia, produce anemia 
of the brain and emaciation of the mind. Ele- 
vation of the blood pressure is often associated 
with distortion of the thoughts and depression 
of the spirits. 

An unusually low blood pressure is usually 
associated with the mental states character- 
izing neurasthenia, brainfag, etc. Tobaccoand 
cocaine, for example, which raise the blood 
pressure, and alcohol and morphine, which 
lower the pressure, are all powerful in their 
deteriorating effect upon the mind. In fact 
all states of systemic poisoning result in more 
or less derangement of the mental action. 

Deficient water drinking may result in cloud- 
ing the mind. The brain requires that its 
internal bath should be administered with 
clean blood, not dirty blood. That the brain 
appreciates its bath is shown by the fresh feel- 
ing of invigoration which results from washing 
the face in cold water. There probably exists 
no more powerful way of instantaneously 


arousing the brain and invigorating the men- 
tal powers than by dashing a little cold water 
into the face, and this is but one of the many 
evidences showing the direct and profound 
manner in which the body is able to influence 
the mind. 

The myriads of microbes which inhabit the 
large intestine of man are often responsible for 
much of the mental sluggishness and moral 
depression from which many individuals suffer. 
When these germs are too long retained in the 
bowel—when their number is greatly increased 
by gormandizing, constipation, or a too high 
protein diet—there is an increased production 
and absorption of these poisons which are 
responsible for many disturbances of the 
mind and body, including sleeplessness, bad 
breath, brownish tint of the skin, headache, 
mental inaction, loss of memory and moral 
despondency. 

The quality of the blood has much to do 
with the quality of the thinking. 


The Body May Cripple a Strong Mind 


MANY strong minds—vigorous intellects— 

are held down and handicapped by the 
crippled digestive powers of the physical body. 
Thorough mastication of food always proves 
of great value in strengthening the mind and 
increasing the individual’s self-control. Many 
a giant intellect has been effectually starved 
out and prematurely killed by the combined 
terrors of dyspepsia and the poisons absorbed 
as a result of chronic constipation. 

Physicians are coming more and more to 
believe that there is a direct relation between 
decomposing food in the digestive apparatus 
and mental perversity, variously exhibited 
and extending in its range all the way from a 
violent outburst of temper down to criminal 
depredations and brutal tendencies. 

There can no longer be much question that 
healthy, vigorous brain action is dependent 
upon normal elimination of the bodily wastes, 
and normal elimination of waste products is 
dependent largely upon systematic water 
drinking and regular bathing. Bathing is an 
antidote for the wearing of clothes and the 
sedentary life of the modern civilized nations. 

The proper action of the kidneys in the 
elimination of poisons, and of the liver in their 
destruction, is essential to the healthy and 
normal action of the brain. A cloudy, dingy 
skin usually means cloudy thinking. 


When the Skin is Pale and When Rosy 


HERE is a direct relation between skin 

action and brain action. When the skin is 
pale and anemic the brain, as a rule, is con- 
gested and sluggish. The red glow of the skin 
is usually associated with mental vigor, while 
the pale skin is not infrequently accompanied 
by slow and poor thinking. 

There is an intellectual gulf of wide di- 
mensions between regular bathers and non- 
bathers, and it is observed that cold bathing is 
conducive to clear thinking. 

The recuperation of the depleted vitality of 
the nervous system, the restoration of the 
brain’s power to respond to the dictates of the 
mental powers, are dependent upon giving 
regular rest and refreshing sleep to the body. 
Loss of sleep, getting less than the eight hours’ 
required sleep, quickly shows its reaction upon 
the mind, dulling the intellect, dimming the 
mental vision and distorting even the moral 
concepts. 

Regular recreation and an annual vacation 
are indispensable to first-class brain work. A 
regular rest-day, once a week where it can be 
taken, or even a half holiday in the middle of 
the week, is of tremendous value in producing 
strong and healthy mind control. 


Physical Diseases Derange the Mind 


‘THE influence of the body on the mind is 

shown very clearly in the fact that nearly all 
definite physical diseases result in more or less 
derangement of the mind. In all the acute 
fevers and infectious diseases the mental powers 
are enfeebled, the mind is more or less distorted, 
ranging from mild derangement up to raving 
delirium. Take typhoid fever and other 
serious infections and see how they predispose 
to mental disturbances. Malaria not only 
racks the body but also markedly affects the 
mental activities. 

The social diseases constituting “the great 
black plague” not only affect the body but 
they also react upon the mind, even to the 
point of producing tumors and softening of 
the brain. 

Heart and lung diseases always affect the 
mind, the former producing unusual fear and 
depression, while the latter is characterized by 
a fatal optimism. The mental activity is also 
in a measure influenced by most of the chronic 
diseases, such as rheumatism, gout, etc., not 
only because of the pain associated with these 
afflictions but also because of the poisons 
circulating in the blood which are probably 
primarily responsible for these disorders. 

That the mind is influenced by the body is 
shown, too, by both extremes of bodily weight. 
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For Fall — 


Fashion 





Se 


What will Fall’s Fashion Message be? 


What new styles —what new beauties 
are now in process of making ? 


And where can one go — where can you 
go for the first announcement of Fall’s 
delightful new apparel ? 


Fall styles, radically new, entirely beautiful, are 
already halfcreated. Formonths‘*‘NATIONAL”’ 
designers have been at work, style gatherers in 
Paris and London and New York have been 
securing everything new—and now here at the 
‘‘NATIONAL” all the best of the season’s new 
Styles are very zealously guarded to make their 
first appearance to the world in your copy of the 
‘*“NATIONAL” Style Book. 

Fashion plates are now being made for your 
book, and on August 29th the ‘‘ NATIONAL’S” 
Fall Fashions will be announced, the 
“NATIONAL” Style Book will be given to the 
world. Your copy will be mailed to you free— 
if you take the trouble, right now, to write and 
have it reserved. 

Soimportant isthis‘‘ NATIONAL’ Style Book, 
so complete its showing of the new styles and so 
authoritative is its leadership of Fashion, that in 
your next copy of Zhe Journal two whole pages 
will be given up alone to this wonderful new 
fashion guide, your ‘‘NATIONAL” Style Book. 

It will show you all the radically new styles in 
allkindsofappareland at‘ NATIONAL” Prices. 


Waists 98 cents to $10 Hats . . $2.98 to $15 
Skirts . $3.98 to $15 Ladies’ Coats $10 to $50 
Dresses . $10 to $30 Misses’ Suits $10 to $20 
also Furs, Fur Coats, Petticoats, Underwear, all kinds of 
apparel for Women, Misses and Children, and the famous 
‘NATION, ’Made-to-Measure Tailored Suits $15 to$40. 


Partially complete now, yes, and rapidly the new styles 
are being included—but no hint of its new beauties, no 
inkling of its radically changed styles will be given out 
before August 29th. You are to get one of the first books, 
if you, with proper foresight, write us now—just say — 
** reserve one ‘NATIONAL’ Fall Style Book for me"’ and 
give uS your name and address. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 




















221 West 24th St. New York City | 











With My Treasure” 


The Imperial 
Self-Heating 
Flat Iron 


I can do my ironing 
in one-half the time, 
better and easier, with 
one-tenth the expense 
of the old way; be- 
sides saving my 
2 strength, health 
me and nerves. 

Heats itself 
: . from the inside 
with gasoline or denatured alcohol. Better 
and cheaper than gas or electricity. No 
wires or tubes in the way. Even heat. No 
changing irons or fussing with half-cold flat 
irons. No endless walking from hot stove 
to work. No wiping or waxing. The Imperial 
Self-Heating Flat Iron is hot all the time. 
Heat regulated instantly. Use all the starch 
you want, Perfect gloss. 

Burns 5 hours for 1 cent. Safe, cleanly, 
odorless, smokeless. Use indoors or out—at 
home or traveling—in hotel rooms or camp. 
Always ready. Light weight, beautifully nickel 
plated. Take cover off, get a meal on it. Costs 
little— pays for itself in 3 months. Money 
back guarantee. 


Illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Ironing 
Sent FREE Comfort,’’ and 10-Day FREE 
Trial Offer. Write today. 
Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 18 440-450 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 
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‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


Temptingly dainty creams that melt in 
the mouth, leaving a refreshing 
mint flavor. 


* 







Sold only in tin boxes, 
never sold in bulk. 








We also 
Manufacture 


U-All-No Mint 
Chewing Gum 
Manufacturing Co. of America 


447 North 12th Street 
Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 
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Regarding 
| Cocoa Beans 


, Cocoa Beans are classed 

real amongthemosthighly 
Sy) nourishing Products of 

the Plant Kingdom. 










needed for the perfectdevelop- 
ment of the human body. 


BR, The daily use of the CocoaBean 
Z in some form is therefore 
highly recommended to 


,0ld»*Young. 
WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 
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For Eating, Drinking and Cooking 
UNSURPASSED FOR 
Purity and Deliciousness of Flavor 

u SOLD BY SHOPKEEPERS EVERYWHERE 
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SOUPS 


Stews and Hashes 


Are delightful dishes when 
properly seasoned. House- 
wives who have used it 
for years call Lea & Perrins 
Sauce. “just the finishing 
touch.”’ 





LEA « PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


No other seasoning com- 
pares with it for Soups, 
Fish, Meats,Game,Gravies, 
Chafing-Dish Cooking and 
Salad Dressings. 


A Wonderful Appetizer 
Assists Digestion 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 














FIRELESS COK BOK FREE 


a , The Duplex Fireless 
Roast wa 3 Zr made of metal, has § 
Aluminum 


and aluminum vessels, 
Bakes and Roasts. 










‘0 ig 
Nom. Is the most practical 
FIRELESS Fireless Covker made. 
Write for special offer. 
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CURING SICK PEOPLE 
WITHOUT MEDICINE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


There can be little question that the obese, 
abnormally fat individual, as well as the thin, 
emaciated and cadaverous appearing person, 
has his peace of mind and intellectual activity 
more or less interfered with as the result of his 
bodily state. 

See when a child has rickets of the bones, 
how his physical condition unfavorably affects 
the mental development. In other words, a 
child with rickets is rickety in mind as well as 
in body. 


As in Children So in Old People 


[tT HAS been pretty conclusively proven that 
adenoids in the child interfere with the 
development of the brain, and thus more or 
less prematurely cripple the mentality of the 
child. Various other minor afflictions of 


childhood may similarly affect the mental de-' 


velopment, such as chronic tonsilitis, chronic 
earache, etc. 

Even minor troubles, such as bony growths 
in the nose, may result in persistent chronic 
headaches which greatly interfere with peace 
of mind and mental usefulness. We have 
known of persons suffering from headache for 
years who were immediately relieved by the 
removal of a bony growth from the nose. 

There can be no more marked illustration of 
the effect of the body upon the mind, for exam- 
ple, than in the case of hardening of the arteries. 
This sign of old age directly results in produc- 
ing a State of comparative brain starvation. 
The mind is undernourished, all the mental 
Powers are enfeebled, the memory is weakened, 
and we are brought face to face with that 
pathetic picture of increasing mental weakness 
commonly known as “second childhood.” 

We all know how mental action is interfered 
with by eye-strain. ; 

In fact every physical practice of the indi- 
vidual and the entire life conduct react either 
favorably or unfavorably upon the mind. The 
young man may pass on gayly and heedlessly, 
sowing his wild oats in the seedtime of youth, 
but in the harvest-time or after life not only 
must the body pay a physical penalty for the 
follies of ignorance and sin but the mind also 
is forced to share in the painful and sorrowful 
harvest. 

And so in every aspect of our bodily health 
we see how close is the relation between the 
body and the mind, and how strongly the one 
influences the other. 


TO THE NEXT JOURNAL Doctor Sadler will con- 
tribute one of the most interesting and helpful articles 
€ver published on its subject, entitled “*Can We 
Really Stop Worrying? ” in which he explains clearly 
what worry is and how every one Can effectively cure 
One’s self, 





HOW I HAD 54 PERSONS 
ARRESTED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


which she is seeking relief. The palmist then 
informs the detective, and before she knows 
it the unfortunate believer in the “science 
of the hands” finds herself being threatened 
for blackmail. 

Nearly all of them are in league with fake 
doctors. It was from Madame Mars that I 
got good evidence of this, although there were 
many others like her, I found. 

Madame Mars was aristocratic-looking, 
elderly and gray-haired, and had a sympa- 
thetic nature, one that induced confidence. I 
was quite tired the night I went to her, and I 
suppose I looked peaked, for she immediately 
said: ‘‘ You have indigestion.”’ 

“Yes?” I said, with a rising inflection, but 
she took my remark for an affirmation, and 
hastened to raise alarm. 

“It must be stopped or you will have 
appendicitis.” 

“But how can I stop it?” I exclaimed. 

She looked again intently into my hand. 
“‘Next Thursday you are likely to have a 
severe attack. It may mean an operation 
unless you avert it in time.” 

“But what can I do?” I cried. ‘‘Tell me.” 

She bent over the palm. ‘‘Come in here on 
Wednesday,” she answered. “You will find 
some medicine that has been left for you.” 

“Medicine!” I exclaimed. “Can you see 
that in my palm? ”’ 

“Very plainly. It will be left here for you.” 


No: when I write this out in plain words 
it looks and reads unconvincing. But Iam 
free to confess that, though I was conscious 
of the dastardly faking of the whole tribe of 
these women, I felt uneasy until the following 
Thursday. When Thursday came, laugh it 
away asI tried, I hardly dared to eat, and all 
day long I looked for that pain to develop. 
Yet my g0od sense and my experience told 
me that that woman had made her “predic- 
tion” with the sole object of worming another 
quarter from me. But so susceptible to all 
this rubbish is the feminine nature! 

As a matter of fact, all through my investiga- 
tions I found myself subject to the weak terrors 
of the foolish femininity on which these palmist 
fiends were preying. I can’t explain it, for my 
reason told me I was silly, but that there 
is sOme superstition in the corner of every 
woman’s heart there is no doubt, and it was 
that which was hauling me awry despite my 
sober senses. ; 

For instance, there was Madame Fifi, an 
ignorant old palmist, who described my room. 
She “‘saw” a bureau and a trunk and a bed. 
That rather convinced me, for sure enough I 
have a bureau, a trunk and a bed in my room. 
How many working women are there who 
have not? 

Fifi became excited. ‘The trunk is near the 
window,” She exclaimed. 

“Ves,” I admitted. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 
































Called the 
Good-Night Dish 


Puffed Wheat or Rice in Milk 


Countless children, whose mothers know, have what they 
call ‘‘ The Good-Night Dish.”’ 

Some choose Puffed Wheat, some choose Puffed Rice, some 
mix the two together. And they eat these great, crisp grains— 
like crackers—in a bowl of milk. 

The grains are crisper than crackers, and they taste like 
toasted nuts. They are four times as porous as bread, so they 
absorb the milk. 

They are whole-grain foods—not merely the flour. They 
have spent an hour in a heat of 550 degrees. Every food gran- 
ule has been blasted to pieces by an internal steam explosion. 

So the digestive juices act instantly. Digestion begins be- 
fore the grains reach the stomach. These cereals are made 
much more digestible by this Anderson process. 

So the mothers are glad and the children are happy. The 
food they like best is the best food for them—the ideal bed- 
time dish. 


Other Ways of Serving 


In the morning these grains are served with sugar and cream. 
Or they are mixed with fruit. 

At the beginning of dinner they are served in soup. At the 
end, they garnish the ice cream. Twenty million dishes every 
month are served in ways like these. 

Girls use Puffed Rice in candy making. There are recipes 
on every package. Boys eat the puffed grains—like peanuts— 
when at play. 

And nearly all agree that no other cereal food ever created 
begins to compare with these. 





| alii = gigimanmematala 
Puffed Wheat, 10¢ Ex<ertin 
Puffed Rice, 15c 








Now we ask you to serve them, if youdon’t already. There 
are folks in your home who’ll enjoy them. 

Imagine whole grains, eight times normal size, porous and 
crisp and brown. The terrific heat has given them a very nut- 
like taste. In a dozen ways the grains are used to take the 
place of nuts. 

Imagine such grains made like fairy wafers, ready to melt 
in the mouth. Imagine all this, yet you'll be surprised at their 
goodness when you try them. 


Go telephone your grocer now to send you some of each. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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Quinny? “MA 


HIS splendid gelatine preparation 

will tell its own story better than 

we can tell it if you give it a chance. 

It is made from our regular Minute 

Gelatine Plain, pure gelatine of the high- 

est quality. To this we add the following 

pure fruit flavors: strawberry, raspberry, 

chocolate, cherry, pistachio, lemon, 

orange, The package bears our historic 
Minute Man and is labeled 


Minute Gelatine 


FLAVORED 


To PREPARE: Simply dissolve the con- 
tents of the 10c. package in_a pint of 
boiling water and set tocool. These pure 
fruit flavorings not only flavor, but pro- 
duce different colors, making a beautiful 
dessert. 

Minute Gelatine Flavored is one of the 
articles that a housewife ought always 
to have on hand, as it is always ready 
for instant use and you are prepared for 
any emergency. Nothing could be more 
delicious, wholesome or enjoyable, and 
everybody likes it. 

10c. a Package 
Tf unable to get it from your grocer, send 
his name and 10c. for a full-sized package 
by mail and Minute Man Cook Book Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
48 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 
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Tooth Brush / # 


Cleans the teeth {§ This is the tooth 

Cleans ail the teeth SS ae f 
Cleans them thoroughly the teoth 
“*A clean tooth never decays” 4 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush gets 
around every tooth— 
between all the teeth, 
both back and front 
alike —thoroughly | 
cleansing every crev- 
ice. Its curved handle 
gives direct access to 
every part of the mouth— 
the long end tufts reach every 
tooth in the head. 

Every Pra-phy-lac-tic is fully 
guaranteed — if aefective we will 
replace it. Each is sterilized and 
in an individual yellow box, which 


protects against handling. Rigid or 
flexible handle, 


Our snteremitns booklet—‘‘Do You 
Clean or Brush Your Teeth?’’ is yours 
for the asking. Send for it. 


FLORENCE MFG.CO. <* 
110 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
Sole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, 

Hair, Military and Hand Brushes. 
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If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse 
you may earn $12 to$30 a week ; We offer you 
advantages not given by any other school ; 
the oldest school ; lowest cost ; home study ; 
five courses from which to choose; you 
start at any time; ey instructors : 
diploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE STUDENTS 
ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, 
practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You are entitled to 
the best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sentfree. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710-21 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


“T see a burglar coming down the fire- 
” she traced in the lines of my hand. 
“He is entering the window, going into the 
trunk, holding a revolver toward the bed——”’ 

“When will this occur?” I asked. 

She peered intently into my palm, paused 
a long while, and then, in a very mysterious 
voice, whispered: “Thursday.” 

And would you believe it that, ninnylike, 
I lay awake all the next Thursday night, 
looking for the robber who never came? And 
alternately I laughed at myself and shivered 
in weak terror. 

I should have been disillusionized with Fifi, 
for she had called the name of my father 
“John,” which is not his name, and she. had 
named ten of my friends, not one of which 
names did I recognize. Why did I not dis- 
credit her on the burglar “‘ prediction”’ as well 
as on the naming of my father and friends? 
You may be sure it was that for which the 
judge placed her in bonds. As for myself I can 
only conclude that, like-other women, I will 
listen to the foolish “predictions” of palmists 
even when convinced by visible proof that the 
“predictions” are absurd. 

I was personally thankful to the judge when 
he placed a thousand-dollar bond on Fifi. And 
I was grateful that the law prohibits any one 
from ‘predicting the future for a price.” 


AFTER I had been at these investigations a 
short time I resolved to get a confession, if 
I could, from the lips of a palmist. I wanted 
to be in a position to explain accurately the 
inside workings of the nasty business. 

I selected a man palmist—one of unusual 
intelligence and of select patronage. He never 
discussed the question of fees with his clients, 
but received these clients in a rear room after 
a man in a front room had taken the money. 
His fee was five dollars. 

He read my palm intelligently. He named 
my characteristics fairly well. Then, without 
holding my hands, but looking at them both 
outspread before him, he said: ‘‘You have a 
very important matter to solve, one that is 
worrying you immensely.” 

“You are right!” I exclaimed, apparently 
with impulse. 

“You are shrewd; you read human nature 
well; you would make a good detective,”’ he 
continued. 

I laughed. 

“It is money that is worrying you,” he said; 
“‘you need more money.” 

“Yes, Professor,” I said. ‘‘I have reached 
the time of life when I must think of old age. 
I have worked on a salary long enough. I 
have something saved, and I want to invest it 
properly so that I can manage some business. 
Can you read in my palm what business it 
would be best for me to go into?”’ 

He studied me for a minute or so, and then 
said, as a guess: ‘“‘ The stenographic business.”’ 

“Oh, but I want to make money faster than 
that,” I protested. ‘I’ve been thinking I 
might go into the palmist business. There 
must be money in that.” 

‘How much have you?” he asked gently. 

“Eighteen hundred dollars,’’ I said. 

He looked at his watch. ‘I have an engage- 
ment now,” he said. “Come again next 
Wednesday and we will talk about it.” 


[= following Wednesday he was still wary. 
Twice again I talked with him. On my fourth 
visit I produced my bank-book. That con- 
vinced him. We had become well acquainted 
by that time, but he still kept up the fiction 
of reading my palm in making answers to my 
questions. 

“The thing for you to do,” he said, as he 
looked at both my hands spread out before 
him, “‘is to open an office. I know a place near 
here. I will give you lessons and be a silent 
partner.” 

“What shall I do?” I exclaimed eagerly. 

“Deposit your money to our joint account; 
come and consult with me every evening, and 
you can keep half your fees.” 

“But I know nothing about palmistry. 
How can I fool them?” 

“Easy,” he answered lightly. ‘In this 
neighborhood your trade will be almost exclu- 
sively women. They will come to you for 
three reasons only. Remember that. First, 
love affairs. Second, domestic trouble. Third, 
money. Half of them will come in love. It is 
the easiest thing in the world to satisfy a 
woman in love. As soon as you have deter- 
mined that that is her mission—and you, a 
skillful reader of human nature, will know that 
by the way she receives the first few questions 
you ask her—assure her that she will have the 
man she wants. She will ask when. Be indefi- 
nite, but not too vague. Say ina few months. 
That will probably bring her back to you again 
within a week; another fee. If she seems very 
foolish offer a love philter for fifty cents. I 
will get you some harmless white powders; 
you can pay me a quarter for each one. But 
be careful to whom you offer the philter, and 
swear each one to secrecy. If she comes back 
and says it hasn’t worked say she did not 
administer it properly. And get your fee each 
time in advance.” 

“TIsn’t that against the law?” 

“No. The stuff is harmless.” 

“Half of the other half will be married 
women unhappy at home. They will tell their 
own stories if you give them half a chance. 
As a matter of fact most women seek palm- 
ists for sympathy. Give them sympathy, 
and guide the rest of your advice by the 
circumstances.” 

“But must I read it in the palm?” 

“Always. Keep looking at the palm as 
though that were the holder of all secrets.” 

“But the secrets are not really there, are 
they?” I asked gently. 

He walked right into my trap. 

“Of course not,” he said. ‘“‘How could a 
palm tell anything about the future?” 

“But if they are in money trouble?” 

“Then send them to me.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 39 
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Of these complete catalogues of pat- 
terns, we print only a limited number — 
one copy for every five subscribers to The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘‘ First come, 
first served ’’, until the supply runs out. 
Along in August, you will find this book 
—The Fall Quarterly Style Book—on 
sale at the pattern counters of the lead- 
ing stores in almost any city in the United 
States. You can buy it and a certificate 
entitling you to whichever 15 cent pattern 


The Fashion Book 
you want. 


A big picture catalogue showing a thousand and more de- 
signs for clothes—every kind of clothes, especially the new 
things worn this Fall. Just think! 


Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns 


giving numbers, sizes, back and front views, suggesting mate- 
rials, color trimmings, and all the little accessories of correct 
dress. And best of all, there is not one design in the whole 
book you can’t have for yourself. 
Patterns are so stylish, so simple and satisfactory that they 
have helped a hundred thousand women—women who never 
before thought of attempting their own sewing—to do all 
or a big part of their own dress making in their spare time. 


But, one way or the other, don’t fail to get your Fall Quar- 
terly Style Book bright and fresh from the press. 
the cover, an attractive painting by VanDresser, there are 
32 pages inside printed in colors. Altogether, you will find 
it the most attractive Fashion Book you’ve ever seen. 
Don’t forget, it’s out in August and it’s— 


The Quarterly Style Book 


you choose, Soth for only 20 cents. If 
you don’t happen to know the store in 
your town selling Ladies’ Home Journal 
Patterns, just mail a postal card to The 
Home Pattern Company, 615 West 43rd 
Street, New York City, and we'll let 
you know by return mail the best store 
for you to go to. Or, if it's easier, send 
us 35 cents in stamps, and we'll mail the 
book and the pattern certificate to you 
direct. 


A complete catalogue of 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
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BRIGHTER 


The most lustrous thread 


ever made 


Nothing equals it for embroidery 
and crochet work. 

GLOSSILLA Rope in skeins. 

GLOSSILLA Floss in skeins. 

GLOSSILLA Couching in skeins. 

GLOSSILLA Floche on cards for dress em- 

broidery. 
GLOSSILLA Crochet on balls. 
At all best stores 

If your dealer does not keep GLOSSILLA, 
give us his address and write for samples. 


BERNHARD ULMANN & CO. 
107 Grand Street New York 








Let Me Send You Rapid, 


At Factory Price. Hatiefostion 
7 z guarantee 

== or no charge. FIRELESS 
Saves 80 per 
cent med fuel, COOKER 
time and work. ’ 4 
Pays for itseli 8 30 Days’ Trial 
in a month or two. No experience 
needed. Boils, Steams, Stews, Roasts 

Bakes, Fries. GENUINE 
ALUMINUM COOKING 


UTENSILS Without Ex- 
«tra Cost. Also metal c i 












Let Us Send You This 


“SWITCH, 


On Approval 


We will send you this switch or any article 
you may select from our large new cata- 
log without a cent in advance. Our im- 
mense business, the largest of its kind in 
the world, enables us to quote surpris- 
ingly low prices. Goods listed below are 
extra short stem, made of splendid qual- 
ity, selected human hair, and to match 
any ordinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
13 02.18 in. $1.00 20in. . . $2.00 


2oz. 20in.. 1.35 22in... 3.00 
2oz. 22in.. 1.75 24in.. . 4.00 
2% oz. 24in. 2.75 26in.. . 5.95 
3 oz. 26in.. 4.95 30in... 8.00 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
2in. Natural Wavy. . . 4.95 
Cluster Curls, Fine Quality Se- 
lected Hair, Very Curly . . 4.95 
Basket Braid, 34 oz., Selected 
Wavy Hair 9 ee, < ee 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Swithes.. . . 50c to $50.00 
Silk All-over Hair Net . 50c dozen 


Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s, $5 to $50.00 
Send long sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. We will send 


prepaid On Approval, Wire Sealed. If 


you 





find it perfectly satisfactory and a 


bargain, break the seal and remit the price. If not, return to us, 
seal unbroken. Rare, peculiar, and gray shades are a little more 
expensive; ask for estimate. 

Write for our New 1911 Catalog, 64 pages, beautifully illustrated. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 18, 209 State St., Chicago 


























Do You Take 


Photographs? 


Your pleasure will be 
tripled if you let us Develop 
and Print your films. We are 
the largest operators in the 
United States, and our expert 
staff is securing for thousands of 
delighted Amateurs, finer results 
than are usually seen in Amateur 
prints. Send us, as a trial order, a few 
of your films, and we will prove to you the 
gratifying results we give, in our Photo- 
Service-by- Mail. 

STEMMERMAN 56 Howe Ave. 
Photo-Craft Laboratories Passaic, N. J. 













Rooklet, 
“Hints to 
Amateurs,” 
price listand 
“* Photofax" 












tion Heat Radiators, can't break 

or crack. Send for free book 
and 125 splendid recipes today. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 











LADIES MAKE $3 TO $5 DAILY 
Selling Dress Goods, Skirtsand Handkerchiefs. Free 
Outfit. No capital required. MUTUAL FABRIC 
CO., Dept. 358, Binghamton, N. Y. 





| 
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ENGRAVED $ 
WEDDING 7 


INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade—Nota printed imitation. Correctstyles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 


100 


Calling Cards, $1.00. 


PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 


Finest Engraved 
124 Federal St., Chicago. 





ORIGINAL— GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick Junch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


BS Avoid Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S’ — Everywhere 
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? center of 
Don t which is ac- 
f cordion 

orget plaited and 
headed with 

to rows of tai- 

° loved stra +3 r 
bottom made 

write fovconre: 
spond, Deep 

for et feed ry of 
Cambric 

your set off with 


Style 


PeeN 


pe ste w. ADAMS ST. CHICA 





PHILIPSBORN’S 


FALL STYLE BOOK 


READY AUGUST 15th 


RESERVE YOUR COPY TODAY 





Our Magnificent Style Book 


with its most beautiful and comprehensive array 
of Fall Fashions in Feminine Wearing Apparel 
is now being completed. 


This most wonderful Style Encyclopedia from 
the largest exclusive Mail Order Ready-to-Wear 
Apparel House in the World is a real fashion au- 
thority, second to no other published. 

To obtain a full and comprehensive idea of the 
latest Fall and Winter modes, to know what will 
be worn by all the smartest dressers, to be able 
to dress just 1s smart and up-to- date, at prices 
more reasonable than you would expect, write for 
Book No. 801. You will find it unique, immensely 
interesting and indispensable—one of the finest 
and most complete Style Publications issued. 


Read this Great 
Petticoat Offer 


Tuis SILK No. 3651 
PETTICOAT Excellent qual- 


$198 











coat, made of 
gen' taffeta 
silk in black, 
navy blue or 
brown. 
With deep 
flounce,the 


rufie.Well 
madeand 
finished. 
All sizes. 


sys 


By mail 
30 cents 
extra. 


Book 


<Che Outer Garment House 
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WW AMMONIUM AEE OLE, 
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'LIFEBUDY 


SOAP _ 


* HAT BOY,” who has been taught to 

do things for himself, enjoys a Life- 

su0y Shampoo, because it makes his 
head “‘ feel good.” 

He knows how to keep his scalp free from 
dandruff, or itching, and his hair clean, 
healthy and glossy. 

“*HIS FOLKS” know that the regular use 
of Lifebuoy for the Bath and all toilet pur- 
poses, protects the family from chance in- 
fections, by destroying the unseen 
disease-germs. 

5 at all Druggists 
and Grocers 
Ifnotatyourdealerssend5cstamp; 4 
or coin for full-size cake, to ? 
LEVER BROS. CO. 
Dept. C 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Nadine Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 


Produces a Beautiful Complexion 








process. 


Soft and Velvety 
Pure 
Harmless 


Money Back if Not 
Entircly Pleased 
The soft, velvety ap- 
pearance remains until 
powder is washed off. 
Purified by a new 


Will not clog the pores. Prevents 


sunburn and return of discolorations. 


White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette. 


By leading toilet 


counters, or if chey haven’t it, postpaid on 


receipt of price, 50c. 


Address Dept. J. 


NATIONAL TOILFT COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 








HOW I HAD 54 PER- 
SONS ARRESTED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


This exclusive palmist’s specialty lay in learn- 
ing which of his clients had money or property 
and then in advising them as to investments. 
He had connections with brokers’ offices, with 
real estate dealers, and with several other lines 
of investment. 

He worked on a large scale, and, guided by 
an expert knowledge of human nature, has 
hunted big game in palms so long that he is 
independently wealthy, although now the court 
has forced him to retire. 


pope all of the palmists had pills to 
sell or doctors to recommend, and from old 
Madame Alberta I learned another little sub- 
terfuge of the business. I paid her a quarter, 
and as I left she told me that if I sent four 
more girls to her, with a quarter each, she 
would give me a quarter commission and 
another reading free. 

have reason to believe, too, although of 
course it was not within my commission to prove 
this, that some of these old women also had ar- 
rangements with the dens in the underworld, 
and that girls who went to them, if they looked 
to be likely victims, were recommended to 
places of ill-fame. 

With regard to the personal safety of young 
girls going to palmists I cannot cry out too 
loud the word of warning. Bad as the women 
are the men palmists are worse. Some of 
them are masters of every trick of voice, man- 
ps and gesture with which to lure an unwary 
girl. 

For instance, here is what happened to me 
along this line in the parlors of one of these 
palmists, Professor Ralph. He was a middle- 
aged, sleek-eyed, slim, magnetic, black-haired 
person, who sent cold chills through me as he 
took my hands. 

Every move that he made was suggestive. 
He stroked my hands with a feline touch. He 
‘“‘read”’ that I was unhappily married. I led 
him to believe that he had guessed aright, not 
by anything I said, but by a general hopeless 
demeanor when he announced it. 

“What shall I do to bring my husband 
back?” I asked. 

He looked again in my left hand, while he 
held my right with compelling eagerness and 
then gazed tenderly in my eyes. 

“You are a wonderful woman,” he said. 
“Tt is a shame that you are not understood. 
Some man could make you very happy. Now 
your husband has certain good points, but he 
is not your mate; you were not meant for 
him; you are of a finer and more subtle mold. 
You need some one who can respond to every 
sensitive feeling that is in you. If you had 
only sought me before you were married I 
could have told you. I could have warned 
you against this unfortunate match.” 

“Ts it too late,” I timidly inquired, 
me to be happy?” 

““No,” he said, stroking my hands sKmily. 
I felt my blood mounting with anger, but I 
restrained myself. ‘‘ You have a right to be 
happy,” he continued, almost purring. It was 
not what he said that angered me, but the 
way he said it and the way he acted. 

“How?” I continued coldly. 

“Find another man,” he said, drawing me 
toward him. 

I rose stiffly. ‘I must be going,” I said, for 
a fear was coming over me. He was so large, 
so powerful; I began to long desperately for 
the fresh air of the street. 

“Stay here! Stay!” he exclaimed. ‘I have 
nothing to do; let me talk with you. Perhaps 
I can help you.” 

He pleaded with me before he would let me 
leave his “parlors.” And then it was only 
after I had promised to see him again soon. 

And I saw him again, too—across the rail- 
ing in a magistrate’s court. I was on the 
witness stand and he in the prisoners’ dock. 


ASOTEe®. palmist of this type, but who 
works in a different way and for a different 
purpose, is a man I shall call Windermere. He 
has made a fortune out of indiscreet women who 
permit themselves to be compromised by him. 
When he finds that a client has money, is re- 
spectable and married, he spends any amount 
of time until he can place her in a position 
where she finds herself compromised and where 
she will be compelled to give up large sums of 
money—just pure blackmail. 

I had heard this about him, and so I tried 
him. I told him of my bank account, and he 
invited me to dine with him. I made the 
appointment for the special night that the 
Police Commissioner had set, upon which he 
was to arrest every one of the fifty-four within 
a single half hour. Fifty-four different officers 
in plain clothes, each unknown to the others, 
with fifty-four separate warrants descended 
on the rank and file of the palmists, and before 
midnight every one of them was under lock 
and key at headquarters. 

I was sitting across from Windermere in a 
restaurant, listening to his advice as to how 
I should invest my money, when a male de- 
tective tapped him om the shoulder and laid 
a warrant for his arrest in front of him. 

With punctilious courtesy Windermere ex- 
cused himself, assuring me that he would 
return immediately. When they arraigned 
him, an hour later, he took a thousand dollars 
in bills from his pocket and left them as his 
bail bond. 

A week later he entered the magistrate’s 
court, accompanied by his attorney. 

Evidently they had intended to fight. Then 
Windermere saw me in the witness chair. He 
smiled first a sickly and then a courteous greet- 
ing. He whispered to his attorney. I saw the 
attorney look at me with cool and estimating 
criticism. In my face he evidently thought 
he saw some intelligence and a good deal of 
determination, for when the case was called he 
leaned over to the judge, and, in the simplest, 
suavest manner possible, said: 

“*Guilty, Your Honor.” 

And so I had the pleasure of secing to it that 
he could no longer blackmail women—at least, 
nct un’er the guise of palmistry. 
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(pure refined paraffine. ) 


Seals jelly glasses 
and preserve jars air 
tight,— ferment 
proof,— mold proof. 
Costs but little. 


ease gg catamaran 


cece 


“+ 


Just melt the Parowax and pour 
on top of the jelly in the glass. Or 
if you use jars, dip your jar into it 
after you screw on the top. 

Parowax is odorless, tasteless— 
pure enough to eat. 


Get a package from your grocer 
and try it. 


Send for free book of reccipts, 
No. 10 — and printed labels fora 
hundred jars of preserves. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
} New York 


Chicago 
i 





==. 


* 


San Francisco 


J 
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Weather Protection For Your Child 


BESTYETTE STORM BESTYETTE CHILD’S | BESTYETTE STORM 



























CAPE, $3.75 SLIP-ON, $4.00 | CAPE, Junior, , $2.75 
Made of silky, rub- = A miniature du- | A good looking, 
berised cloth, in Plicate ofthe wom- | waterproof cape 
red, brown, 


tan. ra oe in 
graceful folds from 
head to foot. Large 

plaid silk lined Siod 


Made of striped tan } 
rubber coated cloth. 
| Fitted with lined 
| hood and tie string. 


Has same high storm 
collar,storm tab cuffs 
etc. Made of striped 
A tan rubber surface 








ogee the head. AA cloth, fast color. | Teddy Bear Buttons. 
as silk tie string. | Has every advan- 
Teddy Bear But- A Covers Thor = a | tage of ‘Bestyette 





| 
an’s English slip-on. | for everyday wear. 
| 
] 
| 


tons. Prettiest, protection in any | ©xcePt the dainty 






Wf bestwearing,most \\\y weather. Dainty coloring and spe- 
becoming garment P and becoming style. | cial style touches. 
made. Looks well, | Finest cape made at 





| the price. 
Sizes, 4 to 15 yrs. 


wears well. 
Sizes, 4 to 15 yrs. 
$4 








a 
. Sizes, 4 to 15 yrs. 
$3.75 

$3 $3 / Misses, 16 to 18 
yrs., $4.25 


Fang tl and pecosnsngs waterproof garments that protect your child’s a —¢ keep her well and 

} ONLY n aN 3 . Durably made of ebesias “Besto” cloth. Be sure yout d the atyette label. 
‘Tae B STYETTE IS THE WEAR AND WATERPROOF QU ALITY ABSOLUTELY 

D. it your dealer cannot supply you send check, cash or money order direct to us. 

Grdete ‘tllod charges prepaid. We also make guaranteed raincoats for men and women. Write for 
Booklet ‘‘A’’ (children’s garments) 


aklet (TA, (children’s garments) and FREE CLOTH SAMPLES 


NEW YORK MACKINTOSH CO. NEW YORK,N. Y. 





Misses, 16 to 18 Misses, 16 to 18 
yrs., $4.50 yrs., $3.25 
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Togs Renewed for 


the Summer-End 


We'll take out every bit of 
dirt; freshen every thread; 
reshape when necessary. Our 
special processes, 58 years 
perfected, enable us to make 
soiled garments for women or 
men look like new. 


LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 


GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
With Them Anyone Can Swim or Float, On orders of §5 or over we pay trans- 
Supports From 50 to 250 Pounds. Weighs portation both ways. Write for Book- 
Three Ounces. Takes Up No More Room let and shipping instructions, 

Than a Pocket Handkerchief. 


Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Dry-goods, Sporting- A. F. BORNOT BRO. co. 


goods, Hardware dealers, Toy Stores, etc. Ordering 
from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A. French Cleaners — a 
17th and Fairmount 


AYVAD MANUFACTURING CO., Hoboken, N. J. 1535 Chestnut 8t. 12th nnd Walaut Sts. 


Adopted by International Y. M. C. A. and en- 1714N.Broad 8t. Broad and Tasker Sis. 
dorsed by Educational Department of London. PHILADELPHIA 


Wilmington, Del. Washington, D.C. “@maa— 




















NGRAVED 


The name” Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
ciated for yee with the highest quality 


Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices 


VERE TT 


EDDING 


aved lavitations, $7.00, 
je: tional 100, $2.00: deliv 
ered D) in the United f 


ADDEY 


ARDS 


Samples upon request. Our book 
"Welds Enc FREE. 
















Showing ‘How to Set and Deco- 


rate a Table,’’ illustrated in colors, and 


100 
choice recipes, the cooking of which 
can best be done with our improved 


CALORIC 


“What to Serve,” includi 


(PATENTS PENDING) 


Fireless Cookstove 


It cooks your favorite dishes perfectly. 
nutrition lost by othermethodsof cooking. 


and work. It reduces meat, grocery 
and fuel bills. It keeps the house 


baked perfectly. Tough cuts of meat or 
old fowls can be roasted brown and 
made so tender that the meat will prac- 
tically fall from the bones. The most 
delicious soups can be made. Tongue, 
corned-beef and vegetables can be 
boiled to a degree of tenderness and 
flavor almost unbelievable until tried. 


Write for Our Free Catalog 


The improved “‘ Caloric’’ has a removable oven enam- 





with draft. This imp 1g with a steam- 
vent, that insures dry heat for baking and roasting, makes 


Fireless Cook I other 
are explained in our booklets. 





three thousand hardware and house-furnishing dealers. 
With each cookstoveis furnished a full set of solid a/uminum 
utensils and a 160-page cloth-bound coos- 
book. The *‘Caloric”’ is fully guaranteed 
to do all we claim. Ask your dealer for a 


Home Menus, free. 


500 McKey Blvd. ; 
Janesville, Wis. * 


The only makers 
of Caloric Cook 
Stoves inthe world. 














It addsa relish and flavor and preserves a 


It is a wonderful saver of time, money 


eled inside and out, and fitted with an aluminum cover 


the “* Caloric” thoroughly efficient and the perfection of 
t N exclusive features 


The “‘Caloric”’ is made in fifteen sizes, for sale by over 


















A CHURCH WHERE NO 
SERMONS ARE PREACHED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


With a sense of “‘drear vacancy in heart” 
Mr. Shields continued the task. It was now 
more than seven years since he began the 
work; and they seemed to him but a few days 
because of the love he bore for his task and 
the joy of a good woman’s inspiring compan- 
ionship in working toward its completion. 

Mr. Shields lived in Surrey in the pleasant 
village of Merton Park. His studio, which 
stood at the back of the yard and was reached 
a4 passing through a well-kept garden, was 
filled with a great many sketches and can- 
vases, large and small, which stood on easels 
and against the wall. The principal figures 
on the canvases were made about three-fourths 
life-size, and in addition to these there are 
smaller ones. The artist employed a palette 
of wide range; his color scheme was extensive, 
and his pictures bright and predominantly 
cheerful. ‘‘Too many artists have given their 
effort to portray a dead Christ,’”’ he would say. 
“Tt is the living Christ whom I am seeking to 
portray to men.” 


Now for the church and the pictures. As 
we approach the open door we read on a 
simple tablet these words: 


PASSENGERS THROUGH THE BUSY STREETS OF 
LONDON, 

ENTER THIS SANCTUARY FOR REST, AND SILENCE, 
AND PRAYER. 


We step inside and find a wide vestibule 
extending the whole width of the chapel; 
seats are placed there and we are at liberty to 
sit and rest and converse together if we care 
to do so. From the walls of the vestibule a 
few paintings look down upon us, the central 
one of which is that of ““The Good Shepherd.” 
This is one of the oldest and most constant of 
artistic representations of Christ. It is the 
first painting that strikes one’s eye on entering 
the vestibule. 

Once inside the door that divides the outer 
from the inner shrine we stand silent and over- 
whelmed. The room is spacious and well 
proportioned and lighted from above; its form 
and general appearance are distinctly ecclesias- 
tical. There are no arches nor pillars to ob- 
struct the vision, and every square foot of the 
four walls is covered with religious paintings 
permanently wrought into the structure of the 
building. Not even the Sistine Chapel at 
Rome impresses us more with a sense of the 
magnitude of the undertaking, and this grows 
upon us when we remember that while the 


in London is the creation of a single hand; one 


artist, and one only, toiled through the years 
i Caloric at this stupendous task. Not fewer than two 
ompany hundred paintings, many of them nearly life- 


size, are wrought into this building. 


ET us see the paintings with the accompany- 
ing explanation of the artist himself, for 
this was my privilege. 
It was on a July day in 1909, when the plan 
was nearing completion and the artist had just 


finished putting in place five canvases on which ate F swarm 
he had wrought for weary months. The paint- i ne 


ings were brought into London on stretchers, 
but were removed from these and each was 
permanently glued to a solid slab of Belgian 
slate. This slab with a picture upon it was 
then carefully elevated into position and solidly 
cemented there, with an air space behind it 
to guard against damage by dampness. The 
work was completed, but the workmen had 
not quite finished removing the scaffolding 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for August, 


Your little folks, in 
their daily play, bring 
a big strain on their 
garters. Children’s gar- 
ters should be of good stout 
materials with strong metal 
fittings that do not slip or let go. 


Leeletify 


i} dint aiid tose tices cooking per een LET ee WALLS WITHIN SPEAK OF ‘ Rubber Button 
Pi ° P Yet Ever CONTINUING Ways oF Gop WITH 
ie, cake, biscuit, bread, etc., can be MEN. os e upporters 


are the most durable and reliable garters for 
little people, day in and day out. 
Mothers buying children’s hose 
supporters should get the genu- 
ine (eG, and avoid the 
kinds that, though they may look 
something like Z424H«%, will not 
give such satisfactory service. 
VtwSu Sold Everywhere ; children’s 
sample pair postpaid 16 cents (give age). 
Look for the Rubber Button and the trade 
mark J/22AGus stamped on every loop. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 


‘Cilevie.” Don't take cheap oubstitetes. ceiling of the Sistine Chapel and the “Last 

If he won’t supply you send us his‘name Judgment at the end were wrought by Makers 

and we will see that you are supplied. Michael Angelo, the paintings on the side walls 

Write to-day for book of are the work of many hands. But this church BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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SCHOOL TIME 


calls for suitable dresses for the misses 
and little folks. 
There ‘is no better fabric for this purpose 
than 









Solid Oak Extension Diner and Chairs 

















48 inch, round top, pedestal dining table, extends 72 inches, $13.50 
4 Dining Chairs : A . ; : . 7.00 


This sensational price is made possible by our origi- 
nal method of manufacturing in sections, and shipping 
in a compact package which may be unpacked and the 
furniture made ready for use in thirty minutes, 

You do not risk one cent. Use the furniture for thirty days 
in your home. Prove our claim that you cannot duplicate it 
for double our price—then if you are not satisfied notify us 
and we will return all the money you have paid. 

Don’t confuse this furniture with cheap furniture. 
We manufacture quality furniture only. 

Free catalogue full of similar bargains, giving 
full details, and a postal will bring it to you. 


Brooks Mfg. Co., 308 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


The oldest and largest firm of its kind in the world. 


when we arrived, and the artist was waiting 
with impatience to see the fruit of his toils. A 
half-dozen intimate English friends were there 
and a little company of American guests, 
friends of the artist who had been watching 
the progress of this work year by year. Mr. 
Shields was most anxious to see the effect of 
these five paintings. He had wrought them 
separately in his studio, but wrought them 
always with a thought of their relation to the 
plan as a whole, wrought them in growing pain 
and weakness and with increasing solicitude 
lest he might not live to finish them. Now 
they were in place. He viewed them critically. 
Yes, the colors harmonized; the proportion was 
as it should be. He received the congratula- 
tions of his friends with modesty but with a 
radiant joy. 









Navy Blues and Blacks are fast. 
Cream and light colors can be laundered. 
Full line of other shades, 


Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the'goods, 

WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 

Boston and New York 








Twenty million men, women, 
a § and children wear Ipswich Ho- 











Miata APM Mle 

















siery every year because it looks 
so well and lasts so long. 


Ipswich Hemnit 
Hosiery forWomen 


has a distinctive anti-run top with the hem 
knit in—not sewed, It prevents holes running 
below the hem from a garter tear. The absence 
of stitching makes this stocking perfectly 
elastic and extremely comfortable and du- 
rable. Mercerized lisle, Black, tans, and 
colors. 25c a pair. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 


Hand Suction Cleaner $822 


An entirely new, different and better kind of 
“hand” vacuum cleaner. Can be operated with 
one hand bya child. No hand suction 
cleaner has ever before been offered to 
the public at any such low price—the 
reason: wearethe manufacturers, Strong, 
durable and has no complicated parts to 
get out of order. Simply move the handle 
gently to and fro and the double-action 
bellows sucks in the dust. Send $8 
by postal money order and we will y 
send The Glide Hand Suction 2 
Cleaner (express prepaid) 


and guarantee it will 


Ten he took a friend by the arm and said: 
‘Let me lean a little upon your arm while 
we walk around the chapel together and I tell 
you all about these paintings. 

“Do not look too much at the separate pic- 
tures. Though each of them has its story it 
is the plan as a whole which I want you to 
understand. Above the door as you enter is 
the circular painting of ‘Adam and Eve in 
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write us. Eden.’ On one side is ‘The Say a tor ook Oe ai you entire satisfaction. sive ha 
H . life being wafted into his beautiful form by the : p pe mY. . 
Ipswich Mills breath of the Creator. And how shall I pic- rem : Eastern Specialty Company Agents 
Ipswich, Mass. o4(.? _ 6 > y) pt. wanted for 
ture the Creator? Asanold man? No. The Smith 4 B HV 4 Shin 63 Barclay Street U.S.and Canada 
Creation of Man was prophetic of the Christ. > yi New York 
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Tic Fay.\WEA/Stocki 
Button at waist. Save \: NO, Fit fine. Feel fine. 


costand annoyance of Wearbest. Save mending 

supporters. Stay up smooth. andtrouble. Try them now. 

Best for health, comfort and Buy of your dealer. If he 

economy. Guaranteed. Fold- cannot supply you, order 

er free. All weights for boys, from us by mail. Sa¢is/ac- 

girls and women 25c¢ to 50c. tion or money back. 
FAY 80x 


FAY EKNIT 
Regular lengths for women, For men. Extra wear and com- 
fort. None better. Save darn- 


boysand girls. Samesuperior 
yarns,dyes and wear. Expan- ing. Guaranteed. Buynow and 
note the difference. 


sion tops for women 25c to 40c. 
Box 104 Elyria, Ohio 


The Fay Stocking Co. 


SQUEAKS 


stopped ; “3-in-One” oilseverything right : locks,clocks, 
hinges, sewing machines, ty writers. Generous free 


sample sent by 3 IN 1 OIL CO.,41 Broadway,New York. 





What better can we do than think of the spirit 
that was in Christ as the spirit which God gave 
to man at his creation? Opposite it is ‘The 
Expulsion from Eden,’ but an expulsion not 
in wrath. See! the expulsion is an invitation. 
And now look at the side walls. On one side 
are panel pictures of the Prophets, nearly life- 
size—there are fourteen of them—and on the 
other side are fourteen Apostles, for I begin 
with John the Baptist and end with Paul, and 
so ‘the glorious company of the Apostles’ 
faces ‘the goodly fellowship of the Prophets.’ 

“This leaves room on one side for thirteen 
immense paintings of the Life of Jesus, and 
on the other side an equal number of paintings 
from the Acts of the Apostles. Accompanying 
each is a text of Scripture. I preferred that 
there should be this word from the Bible itself, 


As a mother you will appreciate the touch of individuality 
and daintiness in our dresses for infants and children. 
Hand-made long dress No. 3501, $1.55 
+ nig host ** °° 1358, 1.96 
Rompers, unusual models, 75c¢ to 5.00 
Bassinet with canopy like above illustration, untrimmed, $5.00. 
Outfitters for Children to 4 years of age. 
ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH Co. 


422 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 61 Pratt Street, Hartford, Ct. 
| Sena for mail-order catalog to 301M Lyman Bidg. , Springfield, Mass. | 




































Md 4 4 MAKE BIG 
Moving Picture Machines *x’o'N & ¥ 
Kal A wonderful opportunity to make 
(* ua) big money entertaining the public. 

. Large profits, showing in churches, 
school houses, lodges, theatres, etc. 
We show you how to conduct the 
business, furnishing complete out- 
fit. No experience whatever is 
necessary. If you want to make 
$15.00 to $150.00 a night write 

today and learn how. 
y ha a ica 8 é 


Distributors of M —~ CONCLUDED ON PAGE 41 > a - 
Card Projectors, Talking Machines, ° ~ » 
Chicago Prajecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 211, Chicago — 


I Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Senda lock of your hair, and 
we will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair 
switch to match. Ifyou find it a big bargain remit 
$2 in ten days, or sell three and Earn Your 
Own Switch. Extra shades a little more. 
Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty book showing 
latest style of hair dressing—also high grade 
switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 
Anna Ayers, Dept. A 180,22 Quincy St., Chicago 
* 22 3 
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HILE chairman of the Jury of 

Food awards at the Pan-American 
Exposition, Mrs. Rorer became deeply 
impressed with this fact: Very, very few 
people were able to secure really good 
coffee. ‘That every home might enjoy 
good coffee Mrs. Rorer recently gave us 
permission to put her own private blend 
of coffee on the market. You will be 


sure of rich, mellow and full-flayored 
coffee, if you ask your grocer for 


Mrs.Rorers 


OWN BLEND 


Coffee 


We are so positive that you will like 
Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee, that we ask you 
to try it at our risk. If you don’t find 
it the most delicious coffee you ever 
tasted, your grocer is authorized to 
return your money. 

Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee comes to you in a 
wonderful new ‘¢riple-sealed package — 
three paraffined wrappers keep out the 
dust and the damp, and preserve every 
whit of the newly-roasted flavor for 
your enjoyment. 


Mrs. Rorer recently traveled through South 
America visiting coffee plantations and 
personally investigating coffee conditions. 
Munsey’s Magazine for August contains an 
interesting four-page advertisement. Buy it 
at your news stand. 


FREE: Mrs. Rorer’s Book 
“27 Coffee Recipes” 


It tells how to make delicious coffee every time and 
how to make many fascinating and enticing desserts, 
cakes, ices and other dainties with coffee as flavor. 
Write today for this valuable book, men- 
tioning your dealer’s name. 


Climax Coffee and Baking Powder Company 
Dept. A-3, 41 Main Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 












































THE OLD RELIABLE 


FRIEND OF THE FAMILY 


Known and honored by generations of 
home-making housewives everywhere, the 


“Fruit of the Loom” 
Bleached Muslin and Cambric 


36 inches wide. 


Best for zuderwear and general household 
purposes. 


Ask your dealer for under-garments made of ‘‘ Fruzt 
of the Loom.” Quality alwaysthe same. Once known, 
always preferred, has been its history for over 60 years. 
The label stands for the same integrity of manufacture, 
and the sametime-honored guarantee goes withevery yard. 


Sold by leading jobbers and retailers everywhere. 


Completely Finished, $16.50 


This handsome Mission Davenport in Quarter Sawn White Oak is 
shipped completely stained and waxed (your choice of eight shades) 
5 _ in finished Sec- 
} tions. This saves 
© much expensive 
packing and 
© freight charges. 
Easily and quick- 
ly fastened—sim- 
ple as putting 
up a bed 
§ Size 5 ft. 9 in. by 
25% in. deep. 








WRITE TODAY for our Money : 
Back Catalog mailed free, showing yj c Imperial a ner 
200 other splendid pieces, all guar- ushions included. 


anteed— money back if you say so. SECTIONAL 
COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO. 'COME-PACKT " 
816 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. =<» FURNITURE 


DAISY FLY KILLER iets cdtitte all ties. 


Neat, clean, Ornamental, 
convenient,cheap. Lasts 
all season. Made of 
metal. Cannot spill or 
tip over, will not soil or 
injure anything. Guar. 
anteed effective. Of all 
ers or sent prepaid 
for 20 cents. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 











A CHURCH WHERE NO 
SERMONS ARE PREACHED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


rather than a mere title of-my own choosing. 
Below every principal painting is a large ob- 
long, and under each of the Apostles and 
Prophets is a good-sized square, and above 
each large painting there is room for a smaller 
one, which I ‘have utilized for subordinate but 
related paintings; and at the intersections 
there are spaces for pictures still smaller. Now 
each of these smaller pictures has its symbolic 
meaning and relates itself to the principal 
theme immediately above or below. The whole 
comprises two hundred paintings, but they are 
a unit in plan. There is not a single brush 
stroke in the whole building but has its signifi- 
cance. I might almost say that I have never 
dipped my brush in paint without a fervent 
prayer that the meaning of the heart might 
express itself through the canvas. 

“But the great painting at the end, where 
the altar would be if there were an altar—this 
is the crowning glory of the work. Above 
in the spandrels on one side are the Wise 
Virgins and on the other the Foolish Virgins. 
On the sides are four Graces, life-size. There 
had to be four to balance. Faith, Hope and 
Love—and, who was the fourth? Patience. 
Ah, my dear friend, if you could know the full 
meaning of the struggles of all these years 
you would know why sometimes I think that 
Patience is the sum of all Christian graces! 
Below are the scenes of the Passion: the 
‘Crucifixion,’ with Christ on one side and 
‘Jesus Appearing to Mary’ on the other; 
‘Jesus Before the High Priest’ in one of the 
smaller spaces, and ‘Jesus Appearing to 
Thomas’ across from it. No, I do not think 
that Thomas put his finger in the nail-print; 
he viewed it with reverent wonder and self- 
reproach. But these scenes of the Death and 
Passion of Jesus are subordinate to the great 
central painting that seems to fill the whole 
end of the chapel, the ascending yet ever- 
present Lord, with a great circle overarching 
it like a rainbowof hope to all men, and bearing 
the words: ‘Lo, I am with you all the days.’” 


THs is the story of the Chapel of the Ascen- 
sion now open in the very heart of London. 
Hardly had its doors been swung wide to in- 
vite the public to view the completed work 
than the artist, whose soul these walls enshrine, 
dropped wearily and entered into rest at the 
age of seventy-seven years. 

Hundreds of thousands of visitors will stand 
within its gates. People and tourists almost 
without number will cross its portals in this 
and coming years, but not every one who 
pauses in wonder and admiration at this nota- 
ble and unique achievement will know how 
marvelously it embodies the life purpose of a 
gracious woman and the devotion of an artist 
who was “faithful unto death.” 





WHY I DID NOT MARRY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


if any one heard me say that they’d think I 
didn’t love you or I couldn’t give youup. I 
love you a great deal more than I did three 
years ago when I begged you to marry me. 
But the other night when that old English 
poet came in you were just in your element. 
You were perfectly happy in talking to him 
and his friend. It was all Greek to me. I 
said to myself: ‘That’s where she belongs.’ 
You’d never be satisfied with me, and if you 
weren’t I’d be miserable. For my own Sake, 
as well as yours, I don’t want to risk it.” 

So they parted before the lawyers had any- 
thing to do with it, which seems the better 
way. 

And so my cure for the divorce evil is a 
preventive. Don’t marry if you haven't 
enough love to stand an incubator in your 
front parlor, and don’t marry if you don’t love 
enough to respect your wife’s efforts to live 
in a wholesome, even dainty way. Don’t 
marry if you’ve nothing to say to each other 
but “I love you,”’ if there’s no companionship 
that will make any envirorfment interesting 
providing you are in it together. Don’t marry 
if you haven’t love enough to stand hearing 
your fiancé’s chair creak, or to wait fifteen 
minutes for a new hat to be adjusted. I once 
heard a little girl say: ‘“‘I love Aunt Jennie 
when she’s good to me, but I love Aunt Kate 
whether she’s good to me or not.” The child 
would never be happy if she had to live with 
Aunt Jennie; one could envy her a life with 
Aunt Kate. 


A SMALL, wise man about three years and 
a half old once put a fat hand in mine and 
started to go upstairs with me. I had planned 
a quiet evening and hinted rather strongly, if 
ineffectually, that the little fellow should stay 
below. When he was seated comfortably in 
my lap with the book he had wanted to see he 
remarked: ‘‘I don’t think I’d like you for a 
mother.” ‘‘No?” I asked, astonished after 
the preference he had shown me; “ why not?” 
“‘Because,” the little wise man replied, con- 
tentedly turning the leaves of his book, “‘ you 
don’t want us all of the time.’’ 

Do you want the man or the woman to 
whom you are engaged all of the time? Would 
you be glad to see him or her when you are 
interestedly sewing, or listening to a good 
story at your club, or struggling with a refrac- 
tory dinner or necktie, or happy in some busi- 
ness success, or Snubbed, or surrounded by a 
circle of admiring members of the opposite 
sex, or sick? If so, and the other love matches 
yours, you need not be afraid. You will not 
find yourself, with all that had seemed so dear 
and sacred, dragged before the curious public. 
You will have sad hours, disappointed hours, 
indignant hours, disillusioned hours, perhaps, 
but you will never want to leave each other 
after you’ve had a chance to get normal 
mentally. You couldn’t live anywhere away 
from each other so long as you both are on the 
same earth. You will never either of you seek 
a divorce. God will have joined you together 
and no man can put you asunder. 
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This Sunshine 
Revelation- 
Box Sent Free 
if you pay the 
Postage 


Daintily packed, 
like a box of choicest “@ 
offer these fourteen @& 


ribbon -tied, 
candy, we 
delicious 


Specialties 


They are'so entirely different from any other 
biscuits baked in this country, that we want them 
to tell their own surprising, toothsome and en- | 
ticing story. 

When you taste them you will readily believe 
that they are made in the lightest, brightest and cleanest 
bakery in the world. Literally baked in the sunshine — 
in the Bakery with a Thousand Windows. The influ- 
ence of sunshine is reflected everywhere in their delicate 
substance and delicious taste. 

Just the things to serve with ice cream, chocolate or 
any iced beverage. They solve the problem of the lunch- 
eon dessert, the afternoon tea and the ‘‘evening bite.” 

Send us 10 cents in stamps or coin (the postage alone costs us nine cents), 


with your name and address, and the name of your grocer, and this attractive 
Sunshine Revelation- Box shown here will be sent free by return mail. 


See that your grocer has a supply, So that you may be the first 
to introduce these wonderfully delicious dainties to your friends. 


Joose-Wres Biscurr (0. 308 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 




















CH EER Get a 50c bottle of LIQUID VENEER anywhere. Dust 
with it. If you're not positively delighted with the wonder- 

UP fully beautifying results, take it back and get your money 

@ back. We'll pay the dealer., Dust everything with 


QOD NEAR 


TRIAL BOTTLE FREE ON REQUEST 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 15 Liquid Veneer Building, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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_KITCHEN BOUQUET | 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS aND 


THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 85 n.J. 


Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, 


SOE 
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The Picnic Necessity 


On outings Thermos adds to your 
convenience and enjoyment. It saves 
bother, work and money. Thermos 
keeps liquids or solids ice cold or 
steaming hot until you wish them. 
And you can have a delicious drink 
or a dainty luncheon wherever, 
whenever you want it. ‘Thermos is 
always ready. Don’t dream of going 
on a picnic without Thermos. 

Pint Thermos Bottles 7 00 up 
2.00 * 


Quart 
Communi’ Lunch Kits 2.50 “ 


At home in nursery-or sick room, when 
motoring, yachting, traveling, anywhere 
everywhere, all the time—you ead 
‘Thermos. ou can’t appreciate what is 
in the Thermos Bottle for you until you 
own and use one, 

But for your own sake avoid worthless 
imitations. The name Thermos is stamped 
on every Thermos article. Ask to see 
Thermos at any first class store. 

To aid you in selecting the particular Thermos 
article you need, we will send our interesting illus- 
trated 46-page booklet. It is FREE—a Post Card 
brings it. WRITE NO/V. 


For sale at all good stores. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Thermos Building, New York 
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UG-fITE 


Fastener 


Fastens Rugs and Carpets 
To The Floor 


Invisibly Securely 

yet permitting easy quick removal for 
cleaning. 

No sewing No curling edges 

No slipping of rugs on smooth floors 

Simply perfect for “runners” . 
25c per box of 12. Ask your dealer. Or 
send 10c in stamps for sample set of 4, 
enough for small rug. 


THE DE LONG HOOK AND EYE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 











TRADE MARK 


WASHABLE 


COLLAR 


SUPPORTER 
CAUAV AU AU AUAUe 


‘SOLDERED ENDS~ 
“Cant Catch or Scratch" 
INVISIBLE AND RUSTPROOF 
All Sizes-Black or White - At a// Dea/ers 
Josepx W.SCHLOSS & CO. New York 











SEEING “REBECCA” WITH 
KATE ‘DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


The curtain now went up and the play be- 
gan. Mrs. Riggs sat on the aisle, and next to 
me sat an average woman and her fourteen- 
year-old daughter; of the two I think that the 


~mother enjoyed the play the most; she wept 


with those who wept and laughed with those 
who laughed. Indeed she enjoyed it so much 
that I thought it no more than kind to tell her, 
when Mrs. Riggs went behind the scenes for a 
few moments after the first act, that the lady 
sitting next to me was the author of the play. 
This information was almost more than the 
woman could bear. She looked at meinincredu- 
lous astonishment for a second, and then, when 
I said “Really,” she said: ‘‘ Well, well, ain’t 
she grand!” Immediately she turned to the 
child and imparted this information to her. 
The child was not so much impressed by the 
fact that she was sitting so near the author of 
the play as that the author wore such fine 
clothes. ‘Ain’t her hat lovely!” she ex- 
claimed. The mother agreed to this, but I 
think that she was disappointed that the child 
was not thrilled more by her proximity to the 
author than to the hat. 


2383 As the play went on I spoke to Mrs. Riggs 
about the episode of the wedding- -ring. (You 
will remember that Rebecca is very anxious 
that poor Mrs. Simpson should possess this arti- 
cle and stand better with the Riverboro ladies.) 
“Do you think,” I asked when the curtain went 
down, ‘‘that Adam Ladd would give away his 
mother’s wedding-ring even in such circum- 
stances? Wouldn’t he save it for the girl he 
was going to marry?” 

“I have been asked that question before,” 
said Mrs. Riggs, ‘‘but my feeling about the 
episode is simply this: In the first place I knew 
the criticisms that might be raised to that part 
of the act, SO I tried to make everything per- 
fectly plain in my dialogue. For instance, I 
show Adam Ladd’s love and sentiment for his 
mother clearly. The mother died when he was 
a boy and he has struggled up to manhood 
always feeling that she died uncherished and 
unprotected. He has nothing but his mother’s 
picture and her wedding-ring to remind him 
of her. So that when he hears by means of 
Rebecca that Mrs. Simpson ‘needs’ a wedding- 
ring his first impulse is to help her to her desire 
in any way that he can. When Adam has 
shown Rebecca his mother’s picture and the 
ring that hangs on his watch-chain Rebecca 
instantly says—and this I have put into her 
mouth because it would be in the minds of the 
audience: ‘Oh, Mr. Aladdin — you wouldn’t 
give away such a. precious thing!’ Then I 
made Adam answer—thereby giving the audi- 
ence my own point of view at the same mo- 
ment: ‘The only thing that is precious enough 
to match it is the use you’re going to make of it.’ 

““My own personal feeling is that the ring 
was consecrated in being given away asit never 
could have been had it been kept or given years 
hence to Adam Ladd’s own chosen wife. If he 
had gone away from the little village to the 
nearest town to buy a ring the opportunity 
might have been lost. The means might never 
have been provided of righting the wrong.” 


9483 Just here let me interrupt my story and tell 
any of the readers of THE JoURNAL who have 
not seen “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” on 
the stage just how this scene is put on in the 
play, inasmuch asitis not inthe book. Rebecca 
and Ladd meet in the old barn and she tells 
him that the Simpsons are going to be turned 
out of their house “‘just because Mrs. Simpson 
didn’t wear jewelry.” Here is the dialogue as 
it goes on in the play: 


Lapp: Deacon Robinson is—turning them out? 

REBECCA: Yes—just because Mrs. Simpson has 
no wedding-ring like all the rest. 

Lapp: Who told you that? 

REBECCA: Clara Belle. It seems too foolish to be 
true. But she heard him say so to her mother. 

Lapp: I see! 

Resecca: And if he’s as mean as that we'd like to 
give her one—and then she’d be happier and 
have more work. 

Lapp: Bless your heart, you little darling. (Thinks 
over situation.) You're great friends with Mr. 
Simpson, aren’t you? 

REBECCA: Yes. 

Lapp: Well, you know it wouldn’t make Mrs. 
Simpson half so happy to have you give her the 
ring as it would if Mr. Simpson did it. 

REBEcCA: But he hasn’t got any ring! 

Lapp: We'll find him one—and the next time you 
see him alone—don’t mention me—but tell him 
to put it on her finger properly, and see what 
happens! 

REBECCA: We haven't any unless you buy us one. 

Lapp: Maybe I can do better. Would you like to 
see a picture of my mother? (Takes miniature 
from his pocket.) I was only a child when she 
died, and there was no one to stand between her 
and hardship. She died for lack of cherishing, 
and I can never forget it. 

REBECCA (looking long at miniature): Oh, how I 
wish she could see you now, all grown up! 

Lapp: Now the reason I showed you this is 
because of something that always lies just 
underneath it—my mother’s wedding-ring. 

Resecca: Oh, Mr. Aladdin—you wouldn't give 
away such a precious thing! 

Lapp: The only thing that is precious enough to 
match it is the use you’re going to make of it. 
Resecca: Hadn't you better give it to him, Mr. 

Aladdin? 

Lapp: Ne. A man’s hand would never give it in 
away to bring happiness. It needs a smaller 
one with a light touch—a child’s hand—and 
your hand was made for it, Rebecca! 


““Now,” I asked Mrs. Riggs, ‘‘ could Rebecca 
have had any idea why Mrs. Simpson did not 
have a wedding-ring?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Riggs, “I do not think 
that she could. She simply knows that Mrs. 
Simpson’s social status is wrong. She knows, 
for she has heard the gossip that Mr. Simpson 
is not perfectly honest; and that, coupled with 
the fact that Mrs. Simpson is out of work, 
gives her the feeling that something is wrong; 
but, of course, she does not realize the tragedy, 
nor does Clara Belle, nor would children read- 
ing the book. But the grown people know, 
and I can feel the little tremor that goes all 
through the theater among the men: and 
women when they realize the reason that the 
Simpsons are turned out.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 43 
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yon: ine pantry shelf to see if your corn ‘starch — 


is the reliable Kingsford’s package and _ not 
an anterior! ‘substitute | for which you have paid the 


same Piers: : It will make a great difference. 


ford’s ‘to hue fir 
well and ait ell. 



































King fabeds fis Cream Sif together 

one-half } cup sugar, one-half teaspoon salt, 

: one» level tablespoon 
Starch. 


Kingsford’s " 
Add one pint milk and stir eee 


~ hot water till it thickens. Cover and cook 
twelve minutes, stirring occasionally. 
‘Into one-half cup sugar, gradually beat 
the yolks of three eggs already beaten. 

Stir into the hot mixture and keep on 


stirring tillit thickens. Pour 
~~ into freezer when cold, 
flavor to taste and add 
one pint cream, and 

freeze as usual. 


Send for Cook Book 
/ A —168 of the best 
a youever tried. 

It's free—just send 
yous name on a post 
car 


T. “KINGSFORD 
National mae 
OSWEGO. N 2 
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Codi by Electricity! 


Only a few minutes current from any electric light 
socket—then the imprisoned heat cooks the food. 
You can roast, bake, boil or 
stew perfectly in a 








Detroit fireless z 
Electric Stove , 
We also make “ Detroit days 


Fireless Cookers” with 
unbreakable metal alloy 
radiators. 


SIX SIZES EACH 

Save Fuel— << = 
Save Time— 
Save Heat— 
Save Work— 
Save Grocery 


and Meat Bills. 


Our famous 
Water Seal 
keeps in the heat 


and steam —retains the flavor. Try one at our risk, 
Write for catalog mailed free,andour TRIAL OFFER. 


Detroit fireless Stave Co dernorr, mice. 


DEALERS: We havea splendid offer for YOU. WRITE us 





Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 


Will give you all you want in 
bed linen. Snow white and stay 
so—won’t yellow. Durable and 
always the same high quality. 

Sold by the yard or made up 

PARKER, WILDER 
& COMPANY 


Boston 
New York 


Cotton Company © 
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HAMS ang BAEON 


Made of the meat of choicest home-grown, milk-fed 
porkers, reared in the heart of the famous Dairy section 
of Southern Minnesota. Delicate, tender, sweet and 
fine. The Hormel country cure is unequalled. Hor- 
mel’s Dairy Hams and Bacon are the highest priced— 
for those who want the finest. 

If your dealer does not sell Dairy Hams and Bacon, 
we will ship at the following prices (F. O. B. Austin): 
Dairy Hams—20 cents the pound 
Dairy Bacon—30 cents the pound 


Address GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., Austin, Minn. 


b] 
C A S H S NAMES 
are better than marking ink for wearing apparel, 
household linen, etc. Your name can be inter- 
woven with a fine cambric tape in Fast CoLors, 
12 dozen full name $2, 6 dozen $1.25, other prices 
on seta Send for Samples to’ 

- & J. CASH, Limited 
406 ra, St., South Norwalk, Conn., U.S.A. 


























$2000.00 in Money 


Will in October be divided equally 
among those SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Boys who, between now and September 
30, work consistently. This is in addi- 
tion to a liberal profit on each copy sold. 

By selling THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
and THE, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL your boy 


can let off steam without taxing your nerves, and at the 
same time build up a profitable route of steady customers. 


ape from the money earned, which will be just as 
much as he wants to make it, he will acquire habits of 
thrift, economy and stick-to-it-ive-ness which cannot be 
reckoned in dollars and cents. 

The work will afford your boy lots of fun. Upon 
request we will send him everything necessary to begin. 


Sales Division 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 




















FILMS DEVELOPED 
10 CENTS ER ROLL 


VELOX PRINTS =BROWNIES, 3c; 
3% x 3%, 3% x44, 4c; 4x5, 3a, Sc. 
Send us two negatives and we will print them without 
charge as a sample of our work; we are film specialists 
and give you better results than you have ever had. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 








START A MILLINERY 





BUSINESS 
For $50°% or $1002 


a 
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MAKE YOURSELF INDEPENDENT 


Establish yourself in a profitable and pleasant 
business of your own. A small investment now 
is all that is necessary to open a retail milli- 
nery store or department. Thousands that we 
have started in this way are now enjoying good 
incomes, 

With one of our special complete stocks of 
ready Trimmed Millinery, you can open a store 
or department without the services of a trimmer. 
These stocks are made up of the very latest cit 
styles. Every hatis a positive success and will 
sell quickly at a large profit. 

We conduct one of the largest wholesale and 
manufacturing Millinery concerns in the world 
producing over 7,000 Trimmed Hats daily, anc 
the most important department is selling Mil- 
linery stocks. 


THERE IS MONEY IN MILLINERY 


No other legitimate business offers the same 
opportunity. In few other businesses can you in- 
vest so little and draw out so much. Many of our 
successful customers, not wanting to start a sepa- 
rate store, rented space in a store where millinery 
was not handled,or used a room intheirown home. 


We Protect Millinery Dealers by 
Refusing to Sell Consumers 
If you can invest $50 or $100 now you should 
be able to turn over your investment many times 
during the season. After you have opened your 
store we send you catalogues, style books, etc., 
keeping you always informed on the new correct 
styles that are in popular demand. By using our 
catalogue you cin, without any previous expe- 
rience, re-order such goods as you need, keeping 
your stock always new, up-to-date and com- 
plete. You can succeed without previous expe- 
rience in the Millinery business and with less 
effort than in any other line. 
WRITE TODA for itemized list No. 8. 
It tells what our Fall and 
Winter Millinery stocks consist of, what they will sell for 
and just how much profit you can make, also full par- 
ticulars how best to start a Retail Millinery business. 
Write—right now. Let it not be said that opportunity 
beckoned you in vain. DO NOT DELAY. 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE CO. 
17-19-21-23-25 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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e All Beautiful, Long, Lustrots 
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Josephine Coronet Braid—3 'oz. Extra 
of human hair, absolutely sanitary. All 
dust proof. No human hand can touch 
the hair from the moment it is com- 
You should not pass up this great 


Hair Styles Free Now" somember, 


are a little more expensive. We also 
send positively free our book of Hair 


Simply send along sample of your hair 


JOSEPHINE BOYD SYSTEM 





d Sent to You on 
S APPROVAL 


Don’t send us a penny! 


W Ewillsend you positively 
5 without acent down any 
switch, puffs or other hair 
goods free—on approval. 
, Just send your name and 


address, a longsample of 

: your hair, and you may 
have any ofthe wonderful 
hair offers below. Don’t 


worry about the money. 














No Money Down 


Keep yourmoney until you 
see the marvelous offers 
we make, andif youdon’t 
like the goods, ship them 
back tous. Did you ever 

hear of such a liberal 
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i offer before? See prices, 


Human Hair-Short Stem 


Straight Switche Wavy Switches 


1% oz. 18in. . . . $1.00 Wine ce eas & $1.35 
208s SU Te ine oc eee Mtr a st «ale 1.75 
208 GEM 3s oe Mee eS wea 2.75 
2% oz. 24in. .. 2.65 - | ea ea 4.00 
30z. 26im. «.. « 4.8 26 'fy own ss Oe 


Triple Switches or Three-Stem Sets 
Extra Fine, Wavy Human Hair 
Three Switches Mounted in One 

2% oz., 22 in. . $3.75 2% oz., 26in. . $7.50 
24% oz.,24in.. 5.50 3 oz.,28in.. 9.75 











Fine Selected Natural Wavy Hair . $4.95 
Everything listed above of a high grade 


hair goods are !packed in a hermetic- 
ally sealed package, air tight and 


pleted in one of the most sanitary hair 
goods factories in the world until it 
reaches you. See our catalog for 
hundreds of other styles and prices. 


hair goods offer. 


and address anda long sample of your 
hair, and we send any article of hair 
goods priced above. Don’t send a 
penny —we send these hair styles 
free. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 


Styles—all latest Parisian styles—free. 


and tell us which article you prefer. 


176 Z Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 











EVERY WOMAN 


SHOULD 


EARN 


Introducing our very complete line of wool suitings, wash fabrics, 
fancy waistings, silks, hdkfs., petticoats, hosiery, etc. Dealing 
direct with the mills, our prices are low. Others make $10.00 to 
$30.00 weekly —why not you? Samples, instructions, etc., in neat 
case, charges prepaid. No money required. Exclusive territory. 
Be first to apply for A 

Desk 13, tandard Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 


PER 
WEEK 


pa 





ency. Standard Dress Goods Co., 





I WANT TO SHOP FOR YOU 


in New York at regular New York prices, No charge 
for my services. Registered Shopper. References, 
MRS. J. JACKSON, 1265 Broadway, New York. 








SEEING “REBECCA” WITH 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


“How about making this play?” I asked 
“Did you enjoy it?” 

“Infinitely!’’ responded Mrs. Riggs with 
enthusiasm. “I discovered after two or three 
days of planning out the various scenes that I 
was doing nothing essentially new, that this 
was going to be of a piece with all the other 
work that I have done in my life, that this was 
simply an adventure in playmaking. I found 
that I could use the methods which had always 
guided me in all my previous work; that this 
particular play, to succeed at all in pleasing 
audiences, must be of the same fabric as the 
book. There was no way of treating it but 
the way in which it has been treated.” 


92353 ‘How long: were you in making the 
play?” I asked. 

“Six weeks, I think,’’ answered Mrs. Riggs. 
“You see a great deal of the material is already 
in the two books, ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook’ 
and ‘The Chronicles of Rebecca’; more in the 
last volume than in the first. Miss Charlotte 
Thompson and I talked over the procedure of 
events and the amount of material that was 
usable in its present form in the two ‘Rebecca’ 
books, and from day to day simply consulted 
as to the general continuity of the story in play 
form. Then I wrote from day to day the 
scenes and developed the supernumerary char- 
acters so that they would add their quota of 
life to the whole.” : 

“You did most of the play at your farm at 
Hollis, Maine, didn’t you?” I asked. 

““Oh, yes, there’s the only place I can really 
work,” answered Mrs. Riggs. 

“Did you write or dictate?” I asked. 

“T have never dictated an article or a 
story,” said ‘‘Rebecca’s” author. “I have 
written out myself every line in every one of 
my books, and every copy of every line. And 
yet to the ordinary observer I am.the most hit- 
or-miss, informal and unprecise pérson in the 
world. Nevertheless I write every’ word of the 
first manuscript, and then copy every word so 
that I may make such changes or additions as 
may occur to me. My second draft:is copied 
by a typewriter and sent to the publisher.” 

“How about the dramatic construction of 
the play?” 

“Well,” was the answer, ‘‘ Miss Thompson 
and I discussed all questions of construction 
together, but there was little room for differ- 
ence of opinion and little chance for theatrical 
knowledge The play is very like the books 
out of which it grew. I wrote every word 
spoken on the stage because I felt that the 
characters were ‘born and raised’ on my prem- 
ises—so to speak—and that nobody would 
know how to report their ideas and convictions 
except myself.” 

“Do you come often to see it yourself?” 

“‘Oh, yes,”’ was the frank answer. “I have 
been often: I like to see it.” 

“What sort of people have you noticed as 
being the most impressed with Rebecca and 
her surroundings?” 

“Why, the play seems to make rather a 
general appeal.” 


$2393 One very interesting point Mrs. Riggs had 
noticed in the audiences: she had seen men 
oftener than women surreptitiously wiping 
their eyes. ‘‘I have an idea,” she said, “that 
men have more sentiment than women for the 
scenes of their childhood and the places where 
they were born. You seldom hear of a woman’s 
going back to her native town, buying up the 
old place and founding a library, but you find 
men doing it all the time.” 

Mrs. Riggs confessed that she often sat 
around in the audience to see the way different 
people took the play. At a certain matinée 
there sat in front of her a rather plain but inter- 
esting child of twelve with her father and 
mother. ‘‘The child,” said Mrs. Riggs, ‘‘ was 
in a state of unbounded excitement, since she 
had read the books, and perhaps her parents 
had not; at any rate she was prolific in expla- 
nations of what might, could or should happen 
atany moment. At the end of the third act she 
put her arms through those of her parents, and, 
drawing them toward her, exclaimed: ‘Now, 
aren’t you glad that I did without a new hat so 
that we could all three come together?’ Wasn’t 
that pretty?” added Mrs. Riggs. 

“Really,” said Mrs. Riggs, ‘I regretted 
dreadfully that they had spent that six dollars, 
and I had an almost irresistible desire to refund 
it. I could tell by their appearance, however, 
that they would never allow that. And then I 
really think it would have spoiled the child’s 
pleasure.” 

“Rebecca” was played in New England 
before it was brought to New York, and I 
asked Mrs. Riggs if there was any difference 
in the way the New York and New England 
audiences took the play. 

‘*Not very much, except in Maine, and there 
they nearly tore the roof off when Rebecca 
brought out the flag and said: ‘This is my 
Star, my State, my darling State of Maine.’ 
In New York if that line is applauded you 
know that it is by a little group of Maine men 
who have dropped in to see a home play.” 


9283 After the play I asked Mrs. Riggs if she 
was going to give us another play. 

“Perhaps, and then again perhaps not. If 
I do my next play will deal with mothers 
and fathers, and girls of sixteen to eighteen 
with young lovers, and young married people 
in ordinary circumstances. I may, perhaps, 
do something of this sort in the near future, 
but I should refuse to do another play of 
child life for some years. I have no fancy for 
duplicates and sequels.” 

“Don’t you call ‘The New Chronicles of 
Rebecca’ a sequel?”’ 

“Hardly; it only filled up the chinks be- 
tween the incidents of the first book. In other 
words, I told more stories about ‘Rebecca’ in 
the second volume than I had time to tell in 
the first. That was all.” 

And with these words closed an afternoon of 
which I had enjoyed every minute. It took 
me back to the days when the world and I were 
younger. 
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he cheapening 
process that has 
crept into the watch- 
, case business has hurt 
( 















the legitimate jew- 
elry store. 


Too often the jeweler 
himself has been blinded by 
the ‘‘guaraniee’’ stamped 
: inside a low-grade case. 

\l You are partly to blame 
b) because you inquire about 
the movement of a watch and 
pay littleattention tothe case. 


Thousands of filled cases 
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Look Inside the Watch 
Case for the Name 


“Crescent” 


or 


. The Keystone Watch Case Co. 
‘sup Established 1853 
> Philadelphia 
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Boss”’ 






) 
are sold every day with the » 
layers of gold so thin that the (4 
engraving or engine-turning s 
can not be done with a dia- ¢ 
mond-pointed tool. It is jf) 
merely burnished on. Sucha ¢ 
case may be stamped “‘guar- —_f) 
anteed for 20 years’’ when it ¢ 
will not wear twenty weeks. [| 

You can be sure of legiti- (4 
mate value if you will insist }) 
on a “‘Crescent”’ or ‘‘Jas. ¢ 
Boss’’ gold-filled case and ’ 
look for our trade-marks. 5 
They are standard with the 
fine jewelry trade, and have 
been for fifty years. 
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Cé Mum >) 


is a comfort all the year ’round; 
but a necessity in hot weather. 
It should be a regular part of 
the morning toilet. ‘‘ Mum” 


takes all odor 
out of perspiration 


It keeps the body sweet from 
‘*bath to bath’’. 


Applied in a moment. Very little is 
needed. Cannot injure skin or clothes —does 
not interfere with the most elusive perfume. 


25e at drug- and department-stores. If your 
dealer hasn’t *“* Mum”’, send us his name and 
25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid. 


*“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





THIS POPPY DESIGN 
FOR 7-IN. VASE 10 CTS. 





| HOUSEKEEPERS 
BENEFITED 


Silver Polish a Thing of the Past 


Silver polishes are no longer necessary for clean- 
ing Gold and Silverware. The latest invention 
| | that saves the housekeeper labor, inconvenience, 
and dirt is the Daynglo Cloth. It cleans quickly 
by itself, and outlasts a dollar’s worth of ordinary 
polish, It eliminates assembling the silver in one 
place to be cleaned. The Daynglo Cloth is guar- 
anteed or money refunded. If not at your de- 
partment store, we will send it to you prepaid 
on receipt of 25c. Kindly send us the name of 
your dealer. Agents Vkanted. 


Cary-Dane Mfg. Co., Dept. X, 102 West 101st Street, N.Y. 














Educate Your Child 


at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of 
which children from kindergarten 
to12 years of age may be educated 
entirely at home by the best modern 
methods and under the guidance and 
supervision of a school-with a na- 
tional reputation for training young 
children. For information write, 
stating age of child, to 

THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 10 West Chase, Baltimore, Md. 

V. M. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 






















and the Herrick China Book show- 
ing 100 unique conventional designs 


bon used with our patterns which 
trace direct on china. Easy for 
beginners. Send 10 CENTs to-day 





tificate which entitles you to any 
14 patterns for $1.00. 
HERRICK DESIGNS CO. 








MARVEL Sop 


INSTANTLY MENDS ALL LEAKS 
in all kinds of household utensils—enameled, 
tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. Solders Without 

t. Just squeeze from tube and spread over 
hole or crack with fingers. Hardening, it 
makes solid, smooth surface. Patches all ma- 
chinery. Fine for motorists. Send 10c for 
trial tube. AGENTS WANTED. 


MARVEL SOLDER Co. 








1937 Broadway, Dept. 1, New York 


for cups, saucers, plates, etc., with | 
color suggestions for all. NO car- | 


for Poppy pattern, Book anda cer- | 


43 Ziegfeld Building, CHICAGO | 















The Toilet Delight ) 
of the Age 


One of the finest tooth 

brushes made. A pure 
rubber brush, free from 
the defects of other 
brushes. Order one to-day. 
You'll like it. If your drug- 
gist won't supply you we will. 


Se 
v4 
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| 








BOWERS RUBBER WORKS 
68 Sacramento 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 
INVITATIONS 


‘WEDDING! 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
} Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. 
j . Write for samples. 


- 100 go tgs 5 
| THE ESTABROOK P: , 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, 














The Ladies’ Home Journal for August, 1911 
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THE GOVERNOR’S 
ASSISTANT 


" (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


Olivia’s senses reeled—she swayed—and 
Walter caught her as she fell. 

When she came out of her swoon she asked: 
“Ts he dead?” 

And thinking she meant Charlie they said: 
“oe Yes.” 

Her eyes closed and they thought she had 
fainted again. But no merciful unconscious- 
ness came to her; rather it was as if her senses, 
electrified by the shock, refused to spare her 
a single crucifying memory. 

Her first agony was of loss. The world 
seemed stark to her with him gone out of it. 
Then she thought of the sorrow of others—of 
his children—and of the vengeful rage with 
‘which those who loved the dead man would 
turn upon his destroyer. What would Charlie 
say when they questioned him? In one hor- 
rible instant her mind grasped the prospect of 
publicity—of shame. For herself she felt she 
did not care. But for Constance! And for 
him whose fair fame would go down in scandal 


If you are one of the “Sleep- to the grave! 


So intense was her agony of suffering that 
less Squad,” suppose you avoid it was hours before Walter dared to ask her 


all other beverages and take a what she wanted done about Charlie’s body. 
cup of hot well-made “*Charlie’s body?” she repeated dazedly. 
“Ves,” he said. ‘‘They went to the house 


to notify you and couldn’t find you, of course. 

There is much mystery about your disappear- 

ance. Don’t you think I’d better tell——’”’ 
“Ts Charlie dead?” she asked. 


Then they were sure—Walter and the little 
new wife—that in the shock of her sorrow she 
had gone quite mad. 

“‘Yes, dear,” they said gently, but as if they 
did not dare hope that they could make her 


The 1A Special 
Folding Pocket 


KODAK 


Here is quality and efficiency 
in small compass—and_ such 
simplicity that anyone can 
make good pictures from the- 
very start. 





Fitted with our quiet ball bearing shutter 


with a range of exposure from 4; of a second 


on going to bed. to ‘‘time,’”’ and a superior Rapid Rectilinear 


It has lulled the tired nerves to lens; has every adjustment that is desirable in 


peaceful sleep in many, many understand, “‘Charlie is dead. He was crazed, ‘ : : 
cases. they say, by not having any work and by the a hand camera. Loads in daylight with Kodak 
P President’s refusal to end the strike—and he : : 
Oven it may solve your shot the poor Governor—then killed himself.” film cartridges for six or twelve exposures. 
roblem. i i 
p Obi th hs een Se Made of aluminum and covered with fine 
Remember there are no drugs grace, compared with which death is a kindly seal grain leather. 
of any kind in POSTUM. It is Providence, the relief this brought to Olivia 
. el a 38 was so great that to those who were onlookers ~ " 
simply a hot liquid food made Gk Gi caulk wie aimee dis scene A dainty camera of quality. 





of grain. more than ever to have gone mad—not raving 


“ mad, but stricken, as Ophelia was. Pictures, 21% x 4% inches. 
Read The Road to Well- “Thank God!” she murmured. They gazed 


ville,” in packages, at her aghast. “And the Governor?” she Price, $1529 EASTMAN KODAK CO.., 








és Th : R ” managed at last to ask. 
eres a Keason “He is not dead. But they say he cannot ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
' live.” Kodak Catalogue free at the 
Postum Cereal Company, Limited, At that she turned her face to the wall and dealers or by mail. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. did not speak again. 











Walter and Nellie—poor, frightened chil- 
dren—taking counsel together, decided what 
they must do. They would ignore the little 


quarrel—whatever it was—that had brought EEWS Invisible Eyes and 
Olivia to their house so early in the morning. eaTent Spring Hooks C 
“For,” said Nellie, clutching him fearfully, “if dais 3 





















‘ , : z ishi tume. 
it was you and me I cOuldn’t bear to have it are the finishing touch to any cos 
known that our last words were unloving ones Be sure you get the genuine. Our Face Powver 
Oe sg Summer Pleasures 
i} So they agreed that they would give out 66759. ¢ ° ”? ee ed by thousands of women who are 
FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN | word simply that Olivia had been crazed by It = the triangle, .. ‘Complexion worries. They are 
‘ the shock, and that they would take charge for ‘ nbd —_— and the name ‘‘Peet’s”’ ey faces Yen feos seviniaee: : =n 
Puts on like a coat. her of their brother-in-law’s burial. i are on every envelope. shiny or disfigured by exposure to the elements, 


All sizes, black and and a skin always smooth and 
velvety. Itiscooling, refresh- 
ing, pure and harm ess. 


~ When Olivia realized their conclusion she 

No Pins—No Buttons. had just one impulse: to take advantage of 

it. This would give her the only possible cover 

Doubl e breaste d under which to shield from unwitting stabs her 
over Abdomen— soul’s raw agony. 

She let them bury Charlie, and they thought 
and won't work = they understood when she said she did not 
) because— want to look at him. 

She heard. them talk about the Governor’s 
as Tied above. i condition; about the intense feeling the assas- 


white. In envelopes 
only, never sold on Refuse substitutes. 
F They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. aboxof drug- 
gists or by mail. Send ZO 
. cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















€— Fits curve sination had aroused in the State and through- PEET BROS., Dept. I 
‘ of Abdomen. i out the country. Unceasing prayers were Philadelphia, Pa. 
elt Tied below I made for his recovery, but there was little 
: ‘ iH rsa Z — wary : —_ of ge — 
i ne l) she had lost count of nights an ays, she 
ga > heard the Capitol bell tolled. It was the . FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 
twistless tape used. signal to the people that he had gone. Use the fabrics made only by the ON APPROVAL 


We will send you prepaid for ex- 
amination any of the following. 
If pleased, pay low price; if not, 
return to us. Send references. 
Or, if you prefer, send money 


Packed in Purity Package. 92$8 There was never such a funeral, people said, Ki ng P hilip Mill S 


except those of the martyred Presidents. 
Postal for Booklet none The papers that had abused him most were A FEW OF THEM BEING 





ry ° I b f 
sizes and prices. fullest of his eulogy. The powers that had op- No. 200 ae | Lad Sa aor 1 Nainsook ae cg AB owns thew ted bred 
ITT posed him were silent—appeased, perhaps, by oO. ady Cloth : Triple Stem Switches 
penser - co. the price he had paid. The President, shocked Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric For ity Se Coiffures (see illustration). 
120i Se h» Chicage and incensed, gave tribute to Lyman Innes as FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS _ Very Latest and most Beautiful style of 
one of the truest Americans the nation has pro- Ratete ie See See ee ee eee veneng the —————-- 


duced to do it honor. Hundreds of anecdotes KING tae omy hor glnrngmiae t 1X on, 22 in. $4.00 Value, $2.50 
got into print and into conversation about his King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., New York City 2 02. 24 in. $6.00 Value, 3,95 
steadfastness in behalf, of liberty or justice. Write for new illustrated ak $i0. 00 Vv alue, $8.00 








As always, the assassin’s hand served but catalogue. Sent FREE. Special at - 
to bring out to people’s softened judgment all 
that was good in the victim, and to blur their 


remembrance of all a him that might have | HAW EEV A (NTT@ CIRM ICRI | “i 


Thus fell the curtain on the life of Lyman SWISS EMBROIDERIES) 


Innes. There was some wild talk of Bardeen’s 


MRS. B. NEGRESCOU, Dept. 18, 120 S. StateSt., CHICAGO, ILL. 


















You will 
appreciate how 
intocsetang and easy it 
is to knit beautiful arti- 
cles with the aid of the 
























This flexible wire cloth wand provides 


Columbia Book of Farep. having been hired to remove the Governor; the easy way. Is practically invisible and ye a ee 

__ y oom yoy 0 pod but that soon died. The deed went on record does not create a breeze to warn the fly. ISTS RESSES 

cles. 232 pages ood 56S ier, as a madman’s deed. And in the shock which Every stroke is sure and effective. The ' WA pe! and D n 
See ernest aes foll d it tain def s fell d . TRADE MARK in latest and exclusive designs on the most 
as beginner will find it an invalu- ollowed upon it certain defenses fe own; 

able help, Worth a dollar, price peace came at last and as he would have wished ty a? fashionable materials. Goods are delivered 






from our main business in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, through our New York Office, all charges 
prepaid to the homes. Write to-day for our 
samples in colors and 191! fashion plates A. 


Schweizer & Co. 


Dept. A, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 


25, at your dealer's or by mail. 


Columbia Yarns 


are unequaled for brilliant, 
lasting color and soft, fluffy, 
elastic qualities. Our “Columbia 
Eiderdown””’ is specially adapted 
for the Motor Toques, Hoods, Coats, and. Avia- 


it. In the sorrow his death caused the strike res cau ana 


was won. PAT’D JAN. 1900 
Olivia never went back to the cottage. FY KUT ERS 

Walter and Nellie took charge of it for her, 
sold out all it contained except a few of her Kills without crushing. Soils nothing. 
There are no exposed wires to catch, tear 



























tion Caps that are now the rage; personal effects and Constance’s, and sent ormar. The g is strong and dura- 

in te ieheat Athans. Look the pittance the sale brought to Olivia in a city ma. ase King solves ood y problem. 
jor he olum racemark 

on label around every ball. where, under another name, she and Constance your dealer cannet supply you,’ we 


will send you, transportation charges prepaid 











were trying to face life anew. to any part of the U. 5. on receipt of price in currency, money ‘a 
hat -d order or stamps, one King Fly Killer for 15c, 2 for 25c, 5 for 50c, be Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
12 for $1.00. Now is the time to get the King Fly Killer. e 100 an crates lettering, jacheding ome 
sets of envelopes fe rite for 
THE END United States Wire Mat Co., Sole Manufacturers, 100 Wood St., Decatur, Ill samples.’ 400 Visiting Garde, 80e. 
SSS | L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1043 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Be Sure to Take the Right 
Stockings With You 


Your outing clothes and the out-door 
pastimes call for perfectly clad ankles. 

Take Burson Hose because they are 
not only seamless but the perfect shape 
is knitted in —the tapering leg and small 
trim ankle cannot sag, bag or wrinkle. 
And being seamless there is no chance 
of sudden rips and embarrassing holes. 


BURSON 
Fashioned Hose 


are the only stockings in the world that 
are really knit to fit and without a seam. 
They are made light and sheer, and 
also in heavier qualities. 

Burson Hose are moderate in price. In ad- 
dition to the Mercerized at 50c —they may be 


had in lisle at 35c and cotton at 25c. 

Take a box on your vacation and learn what 
perfect stocking fit and comfort really is. 

If your dealer hasn’t them write us. 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 



































This 
stylish 
Eider- 
down 
Hat is 
but 
one 
of 250 
new de- 
signs, com- 
pletely de- 
scribed in the 
10th edition of 


“THE MANUAL 

OF HANDIWORK” 

Sent postpaid, 25c 
Whether you require Ejider- 
down, Germantown, four or 


eight fold, or any other variety 
of yarn, ask for the 


BEAR®“0YARNS \ 


Look for Bear Brand trade-mark on every 
skein. It makes you sure of best results in 
the appearance and durability of your work. 


BEAR BRAND YARN MANUFACTURERS 
107-113 Grand Street, Dept. A, New York 

























pep’ of great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 


Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invénted. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with *‘ fine form ’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 

Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Free Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 


dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 





Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 








HER SISTER 
IN THE COUNTRY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


make nothing and they sell everything. Some 
of them employ thousands of workers, a large 
proportion of whom are girls. They have a 
great deal of work that 2n inexperienced girl 
can do. They don’t pay much for ‘‘ green” 
help, but they pay more than factories do ; 
and the chances for getting on are really very 
good, because an establishment like that has 
scores of grades of positions, whereas a factory 
has almost no grades at all except worker, 
foreman and “‘ boss.”’ 


2388 The big wholesale and retail selling con- 
cerns always have a lot of small jobs for which 
they hire inexperienced help. And in every 
one of them that I have ever heard of there 
are chances without number for a girl to get on 
about as fast as she can qualify. But don’t 
forget that you have to qualify. You have to 
remember that the equipment you are taking 
with you into the business world is probably 
not worth in actual value what your first 
wages will be. You are practically going to 
school and being paid for going. Business 
houses don’t do this because they are philan- 
thropists, but because it is a necessary part of 
good business to educate helpers. The effi- 
ciency of their selling machinery depends entirely 
on the capability of their employees. One girl 
may run a tucking machine as well as another; 
but one girl does not sell shirtwaists as well as 
another. Do you see why I say that I hope 
you will be able to find something to do in the 
selling rather than in the manufacturing side 
of business? 

Of course some knowledge of the manufac- 
ture of an article is a great help in selling it. 
But as factory work is organized you might 
sew—on shirtwaists, say—for years without 
learning those facts about their making that 
would help you in selling them. You would be 
likely to learn far more if you were in the office 
of the factory and overheard the talk between 
the manager and his foremen and salesmen. 
You might learn to run a tucking machine 
much sooner than you could learn stenography, 
and you might be able to earn at tucking 
twelve dollars a week at “‘ piece”’ rates, whereas 
at the end of the same time you would be 
worth perhaps only eight dollars a week as a 
stenographer. But twelve dollars a week is 
probably as high as you could ever get in the 
factory; and there is practically no limit to 
what you may do if you become expert in 
stenography and at the same time develop 
steadily in industry and good sense. 


23$8 You know that I believe in stenography. 
I have every reason to. It isa good tool quite 
universally in demand, and a girl who knows 
how to use it can always get work and a chance 
to forge ahead. I know a beautiful woman— 
she is perhaps thirty-five now—who earns 
fifteen thousand dollars a year as the confi- 
dential secretary of a great magnate. She 
began her business career when she was fifteen, 
as a telephone girl; learned stenography in 
the evenings (borrowed the money to pay her 
tuition, too!) and before she was twenty-five 
she was earning ten thousand dollars a year. 
I grant that she is exceptional; but she shows 
what can be done with a grammar-school edu- 
cation, one good tool and intense application. 
I know another young woman who learned 
stenography and went into a wealthy lady’s 
employ as private secretary at forty dollars a 
month. Among other duties she paid the 
household bills, and it soon became apparent 
that she had a genius for domestic manage- 
ment. Today she has entire charge of that 
lady’s four great mansions in different parts 
of the country, and is in reality her domestic 
business manager at a salary of many thou- 
sands a year. Another girl I know went into 
a great mail-order house as stenographer. Now 
she hires all the female help—they employ 
many thousands—grades them and appor- 
tions them throughout the establishment. 
Still another entered the office of a concern 
which publishes schoolbooks. ‘She became the 
director of all the stenographers, then sales 
manager of a certain territory, then—through 
her correspondence with educators—got an 
executive position in a woman’s college. 

I’ve known telephone operators to make 
their tool open wonderful doors of opportunity. 
It doesn’t require a whole lot of intelligence to 
be a telephone operator, and it doesn’t com- 
mand a very high wage. But it can be made to 
advance a girl into fine positions that do pay 
well. I shouldn’t be at all ill pleased if I were 
to hear that you had decided to learn telephone 
operating. For I’d just know that when you 
had mastered the switchboard you’d be on the 
lookout for a position on a private switchboard 
in some office or hotel, or the like. And I just 
know that you’d display such interest and 
tact that it wouldn’t be any time at all till your 
employer was hearing: ‘‘That’s an uncommon 
girl who answers the phone in your office. She 
seems as eager to get a message for you as if 
it were her own concern.” And a girl who can 
leave an impression like that with outsiders is 
not going to be neglected, I can tell you. 

As I say, it is the same with selling goods; it 
is the same with dozens of things. It matters 
far less than one would think, with which one 
of a score of good tools she makes her start. 


993 The great thing is to pick out one kind of 
skill that is very generally in demand; set 
to work in dead earnest to master it; and then, 
when you have made it your own and have got 
established fairly within the walls of the great 
citadel of business, it is for you to determine 
how many opportunities you will grasp. 

You'll not be going to the city for a few 
weeks yet; and as soon as I get another 
chance to write I want to tell you what you 
ought to do about getting work and finding a 
place to live. 

With fondest love to Mother and Dad and 
your own dear, precious self, from Billy and 
me, Ever your ownest SISTER. 


NOTE—The second letter in this series will be 
published in the next number of The Journal (for 
September). 


This is the 
“Modern Method” 

of Washing 

Clothes: 
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It differs from the old-fashioned way in this re- 


spect: P. AnD G.—The White Naphtha Soap—not 


you —does the work. 


1st. Dip each piece in cold or lukewarm water. 


Rub P. anD G.—The White Naphtha Soap on the 


soiled parts and roll up. Pack rolls in a tub and 


cover with cold or lukewarm water... 


Let them 


soak half an hour—longer if they are very dirty. 


2nd. Fill a tub half full of cold or lukewarm 
water. Unroll each piece and rub soiled parts 
lightly on the washboard, using fresh soap. 


3rd. Rinse in two warm waters and blue in a 
third cooler water. Hang up to dry in sunshine 


and fresh air. 


Note that, ordinarily, clothes washed with 


P. anD G.—The White Naphtha Soap need not be 


boiled. That means — money saved! 


Note, too, that by using P. AnD G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap you get rid of three-fourths of the 
That means — 


hard work on the washboard. 
labor saved! 


She HrcterrYanlt G, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











Summer Comfort 
can be obtained by freely using MENNEN’S Borated Talcum TOILET 
POWDER before and after the bath. Prevents the usual Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, etc., and renders the skin cool and sweet. 
Sample Box 4 cents 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 100 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
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What Darwin said about music 
“If I had to live my life again,” said Charles Darwin, “I would 
have made a rule to read some poetry and hear some music at least once 
every week. For ... the loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness ; and 
may possibly be injurious to the intellect, and more probably to the 
moral character, by enfeebling the emotional part of our nature.” 


| ail Do you realize that the privilege and the happiness which 

this great philosopher craved too late and all in vain, is easily at 
your command today? 
For today the Victor brings into your tirade to enjoy at your own will and pleasure, 
| the world’s best music and the music that you love best. 








Do you get the full benefit of the Victor in your home? 








Do you appreciate that Victor Records are more than ordinary they do that their art and reputation are by this means carried 
music? They are the greatest musicians’ conception of music, the throughout the world and perpetuated to future generations, every 
work of the world’s greatest composers; interpreted and rendered artist who makes Victor Records takes the utmost interest and 
by the most gifted musical artists of our times. pains to insure their absolute perfection. 

These records are real. They are life itself. And in hearing Here are a few of these musical gems which any home is richer 
them you hear these great artists at their best. For realizing as and happier to possess. 

A wonderful new record of the The sweetest of love songs by 
% Melba’s portrayal through the voice of mingled appre- e 
famous Sextette from Lucia —e and resignation is worthy to rank with her most the greatest of Irish tenors— 
; , celebrated operatic creations; while the purity and rm Role . 
(70036) Victor Opera Sextette. 12-inch, $1.25. youthfulness of feeling lenparted te pein A dod fills McCo ack tee Regge he Ag 
the mind with der at Métha’ heatiteier | d Those Endearing Young Charms.” 10-inch, $1.00. 
When you say “the Sextette” it seems as if e mind with wonder at Melba’s enthralling tones, an : 
you said it all. the perpetual miracle of her perfect art. Was ever a sweeter promise than the words of 
The very name seems to send soft waves of 4 E Moore’s undying song? And was it ever voiced 
lovely harmony flowing through the brain like a The most touching and beautiful acces Viet John McCormack sings it to 
beautiful river of sweet sounds; a melodious flood © ; 
that glides smoothly on and on; that swells and duet that Caruso and Scotti ever sang i the angels in heaven have found some 
falls and swells again from one majestic climax t “ . . ” “9 ovelier theme tocheer‘‘the choir celestial.’ But no 
port wie yet mordaheviden 7 i ee “ P snes Swear re This Hour! From Verdi's lovelier melody ever came closer to human hearts. 
é : : orza del Destino.’ 12-inch, $4.00. F ih h ftfa-breath 
Such a perfect record of this noble composi- a ait ragrant with constancy—the very lile-breat 
tion—at a popular price, you never heard before. This is one of the most perfect and thrilling of all of love—this tender lyric echoes in the hearts of 
Not only is every singer in the Victor Opera Victor Records. honest lovers today as clearly and divinely as on 
Sextette an accomplished artist and gifted with a Never were these two great voices more life-like and the day it was written nearly a century ago. 
beautiful and sympathetic voice; but the mem- appealing. As they steal upon the ear with a gentle sad- It thrills through the shy hopes of innocent 
bers of this organization are long accustomed to ness that words cannot describe, the whole pathetic maidenhood; it gladdens the soul of every wife and 
singing together. And they are specially experi- picture seems to live before you. mother. And when the shadows of life grow 
enced in the technical requirements for producing The stricken Alvaro (wounded to death, as he longer, and time begins to touch us with his 
perfect records. believes) sinking into the arms of his cherished friend, frosty finger, how more and more precious this 
The result is a strikingly well-balanced and beseeches. him to destroy unopened the letters which dear promise grows with every passing day. 
artistic rendition. Every part contributes its reveal Alvaro’s unhappy’ secret. “The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
own value to the whole. Every note and subtle ‘Swear in this hour,” he sings, “that you will grant _ But as truly loves on.to the close.” 
modulation is produced with an exactness and my dying wish! I trust my secret to your honor.” You cannot dispense with this priceless gem 
harmonious effect which makes this record an Then come Don Carlo’s promise, his blessing, and the from your collection of Victor Records, any more 
amazing triumph of Victor recording. last farewell uttered in tones that vibrate with emotion; than the world can spare it from the few immortal 
Even those familiar with the recent great the accents of strong men moved to tears. é poems. 
improvements in the Victor recording process are Caruso’s ravishing tones—brilliant and incompar- Your heart grows younger and warmer and 
astonished at the surpassing beauty of this record. able—soften with exquisite tenderness to the spirit of truer every time you hear it—this song that 
the scene; and blend with Scotti’s rich baritone in a cannot die. 
harmony of enchanting loveliness. i 
A remarkable Melba record The hearts of the singers seem to enter into yours. Schubert’s Serenade. Violin and 
ee _ The spell of infinite beauty and of pathos “glides flute. (31493) By D’Almaine and Lyons. 12- 
(88149) ‘‘Ave Maria.” From Verdi's Otello. into your musings with a mild and healing sympathy inch, $1.00. 
12-inch, $3.00. that steals away their sharpness ere you are aware.”’ Bi 4 as, ; 
In hours of trouble and discouragement, or whenever Some critics say that this is not Schubert's 
This affecting prayer occurs in the last act of the day's burden presses heavily upon you, put this greatest song. Perhaps they are right—but this 
the opera as Desdemona retires to the couch from beautiful record on your Victor. Listen to it quietly in little gem has a soul-reaching quality that makes 
which she is fated never to rise. The Ave Maria your home, surrounded by those you love. it the dearest of them all in a -multitude of 
is introduced by a characteristic monotone. for ; American homes. 
the voice accompanied by organ-like harmonies “oes ~ night ag he filled with music, This is a record to hear with the lights turned 
from the strings of the orchestra which steal in anti Eohd thnks tonte line me > down; with the one you love best beside you; 
with exquisite effect. And as silently steal away.” and all the world forgot. 

These records are musical classics. Their beauty never can nobler emotions, which as Darwin so truly points out no one has 
grow old. They are not only a source of perpetual enjoyment, but a right to neglect. 

a means of education, in the highest sense of the word. If these records are not in your collection you owe it tO your- 

They afford a constant and consistent development of the self to hear them. 


Go to any Victor dealer and ask him to play them for you today. And also hear these 


New Victor Records 


now on sale throughout America 








4 S - ° When you hear these records 
Victor Single-faced Records Victor Double-faced Records Victor Red Seal Records notice how the improved process 
: ° ° e of Victor recording makes them, 
10-inch, 60 cents; 12-inch, $1 10-inch, 75 cents; 12-inch, $1.25 Janet Spencer, Contralto if possible, more Seautiful and 
5851 Arms of America March ... . Arthur Pryor’s Band 10 I'll Lend You Everything I've Got Except My 74231 Gae to Sleep (Randall-Fischer) . . 12-inch, $1.50. In English perfect than ever. 
31831 Cavalleria Rusticana—Prelude........... | 16845 ife (From _‘‘Follies of 1910’)... .. Arthur Collins 64186 Bolero (Gypsy Song) (Arditi) ..... 10-inch, $1. In Italian Victor Talking Machine Co 
Vessella’s Italian Band 12 | Rag-Time ean de(Banjo)...... Fred Van Eps 10 : 
5345 Cradle Song—Lullaby (W segeniiod) (Core) <5. ts 16864 {Zand ofGideon ..... Fisk University Jubilee Quartet John McCormack, Tenor Camden, N. J., U.S.A 
eae Tarie we aoe net Oe o, Ooe a tate ade Michele Rinaldi 10 2 Soul isa Witness . Fisk University Jubilee Quartet 10 Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
ee DP eae Ada Jones and Billy Murray 10 | j ¢o¢< § My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose John Barnes Wells 74232 In a Persian Garden—Ah! Moon of My Delight Canadian Distributors 
5847 That’s Ever r Loving Sata. a-a'.5\ ae Brice and King 10 i There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry .. . Elizabeth Wheeler 10 (Khayyam-Lehmann)...... - 12-inch, $1.50. In English A Vi R d 
5848 I'm Going to Stay on Solia Ground . ‘‘Gene” Greene 10 | Dixie Gray—March n Song . American Quartet * lways use Victor Records 
S850 Stay in Ital {italas: Dialese) 1. Peg, Geese 1° i) in’s Home Coming (Rural Herbert Witherspoon, Bass aver with ont Needles— 
584 or Every o’s Lonely, There’s a Gir | Reena. b.  wietatcie ss 6's >. « Porter and Harlan 10 , 5 é i there is no other way to get 
Who's Lonely Teo SS ae ey 16367 § Steamboat Bill (Comic Song)... .... Arthur Collins 74233 Vittoria -Madrigale (Floridia) . 12-inch, $1.50. In Italian) 118 unequaled Victor tone. 
. Harry Bacdgmough and Lyric Quartet 10 6 ? The Old Jokes (Humorous Specialty) . . . Murry K. Hill 10 64185 ad maaan - ) eonem were Homer). . . 1 — list 
31830 Gems from “The Fortune Teller 16g6g | #11 Aboard for Blanket Bay. . . . Walter Van Brunt , + + 10-inch, $1. In English 
. Victor L ight Opera ra C ompany 12 | 2 < oc: 3 °° RIS) Serra Helen Clark 10 | 
31829 Gems from “Fra Diavolo” LE ellie aa anne ew StV Found a Friend (Gospel Hymn). ........ Luisa ‘Tetrazsial, Soprano 
Seer tent Gare Company 13 1 WRI <-. Se cca sn Os 6 wks 6 Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler e i i 
, ne Lord is My rang . - Miller and Werrenrath 10 os ee Song (L’ Eco) pong in 4 ee 
Vi ct Pp ] L b ] R d ‘ane Miosiespys Dippy D Collins and Harlan og My en i) i eae pee; " —Saeets 
I or u F e a e e r ad | sogicd a ° — ° eating ire Son) “Steve Porter 10 | Albert Reiss, Tenor 
. » | June (From ‘‘The Hen-Pecks’’). . . . . Walter Van Brunt 64 _ e Witch Rid | 
10-inch, 75 cents; 12-inch, $1.25 TD Te 1 = gk gy BR yoy F - 188 Hane und | Gretel - Hex earitt | (\ Witch - tide) an | 
60042 Life’s a Funny Proposition AfterAll ...... | (Humorous Recitations) ..- Henry Allan Price 10 | 64197 Gasparone—Er Soli dein Herr sein (Miilocker) 
George M. Cohan 10 | (Dear Delightful Women (From ‘‘The Balkan Prin- i? ee ol Deiheee eNahas Sate eee ee 10-inch, $1. In German 
60043 You. Won't Do Any Business If You meres © 16872 bz cess’ 2 . ‘anes Werrenrath and Victor Chorus | 
Ban . George M, Cohan 10 uxemburg (Whistling)... .. Guido Gialdini 10 . 
= ae Mr. Johnson ‘Sends Regards George M. Cohan 12 {ihe Lameing gf Cup sh Ane ih tnlad 2h Reinald Werrenrath | John McCormack—G. Mario Sammarco a P Bs 
w @s (From ‘Little Miss Fix-It'’) . . Nora Bayes 10 | 35189 urmuring Zephyrs (Murmeinde Luftchen). . . | 87 ine ini 2, lian | S MASTERS VOICE 
ose r on Your Light. Mr Moon aan From a See tee a Na ae alse | 7078 Li Marinari (The Mariners) (Rossini) 10-inch, $2. In Italian HIS MA F IC 
tth ss F  e-) ete ste Khe Ba d N t 2 Vv D; sit : 
70037 Inflammatus rom Gicbiet Mater.” | sues Love and Spring Woltme (isda Emilio de Gogorza, Baritone 





Lucy Isabelle Marsh and Victor Chorus 12 | t Tae ee Paper Victor Dance Orchestra 12 | 74238 Alleluia d’Amour (Faure) . . . . 12-inch, $1.50. In French 


























SUMMER IDEAS FOR SUMMER DAYS 























If You Want to Make a New H 
From an Old One 








EARS ago this type of architecture was much sought after, but, compared with 
the charming simplicity of the structure evolved from it, there is no room left 
for argument. A small entrance-porch has replaced the long veranda, which made 


the rooms across the front gloomy. A covered veranda with a bedroom over it was added 
at one end, and at the other end the small wing was replaced by a two-story addition. 
Electric lighting, new plumbing and a modern heating apparatus were installed. 








LITTLE 
vars money ju- 
diciously ex- 
pended trans- 
formed this 
barren-looking 
house into a 
charming home. 
The chimney 
was recon- 
structed and two 
dormer windows 
and porches 
were added, but 
otherwise the 
exterior was not 
much altered. 
White paint and 
artistic planting 
have worked 
wonders. 
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REMODELED By A. F. NORRIS 
accomplished without altering the original lines except by the addition of an extension, 
and by cutting dormer windows in the roof. When possible all the old material 
was used, and where new was required it was made to conform to the old patterns. 


HIS old stone house, built in 1786, consisted originally of two rooms and an unused 
attic, and its outside measurements were but 20 by 44 feet. The new house has 
seven rooms and three bathrooms, with modern heating and plumbing. All this was 








HEN this 

house was 
bought it was 
little more than 
a shell; the sills 
were gone, the 
roof leaked and 
the floors were 
in bad shape. 
Aconcrete foun- 
dation was first 
laid, and a nine- 
foot veranda was 
built along two 
sides. Attention 
was then turned 
to the landscape; 
flowers and 
grass-seed were 
planted, and 
Nature accom- 
plished the rest. 
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A Month's Menus on a Small Lamp-Stove 
By Mrs. S.T. Rorer 


|: PREPARE meals easily over a lamp-stove use either divided pAté-de-foie-gras. These meat dishes are nice when cut cold for 


supper or luncheon. 

I have arranged for dinners at noonday because it is easier during 
the hot weather. 

Tomatoes may be served in an endless number of ways for either 


saucepans or a small steamer. The saucepans may be purchased 

for a dollar and a quarter at any house-furnishing store; a 
good steamer with four compartments costs from one dollar to two 
dollars. 

































Boil vegetables enough one day to provide a salad on a second luncheon or supper. If stuffed with chopped cooked meat, cold fish, 
day. When served cold with French dressing, asparagus, string sardines or nuts they have meat value. With such vegetables as 
beans, peas in tomatoes, cauliflower and spinach are more attractive peas, asparagus tips, or a mixture of chopped vegetables and salad 
and appetizing than hot vegetables on a very warm day. dressing, they are nice, with white bread, for supper. All these may 
Fill and trim the stove every morning before you light it. Stand be prepared ready for mixing while you are clearing away the dinner, 
it on a large tin tray out of a draft, or protect it with a screen, so that so that the getting of supper is but a matter of fifteen minutes. 
te need not watch it constantly. A good tin screen may be made Nut sausage, sliced cold cannelon served with lettuce, string beans 
rom an old coffee-can. or plain tomatoes, cold beef with potato salad, cold chicken with pea 
Light the stove and put the teakettle on fifteen minutes before salad, and cold mutton with mint cabbage salad are also good supper 
the actual cooking is to begin. This will furnish the hot water combinations. Sandwiches are easier than bread and butter, and 
necessary for the meal, without waiting for each saucepan to boil. require less service and dishwashing. ; 
Use the stove in the morning, between meals, for dishes that require Cook all cereals in a double boiler, and stand the boiler off the fire oe 
long cooking, such as brown bread, nut bread, beef pot roast, after they are done. They will retain a palatable heat for fifteen ii a 
shoulder of mutton, consommé, bouillon, nut roll and mock minutes, which will give ample time for eggs, toast and coffee. eo 847 an 
Se in 6 a 
BP ier: ue = ox - 
BREAKFAST SUPPER BREAKFAST SUPPER f neg. Ee ak 
Berries Cream Cheese Balls With Nuts Panned Bacon Steamed Eggs Egg Sandwiches Chocolate 
Cooked — Cream F “saa Brown Bread Coffee Fruit 
otee uce 
Coffee Jelly Wafers DINNER 
srereR ; : Cold Bouillon _ Wafers BREAKFAST 
Sardine Canapées BREAKFAST Pilau of Mutton, Tomato, Rice Berries With Moulded Farina 
F 7" Stew ee Fruit Fruit Salad Wafers Cream 
ucumpber a 
Wafers Chasse Creamed seers Brown Bread Surrz Toast vs Coffee 
Coffee sa Macédoine Salad boty 
SUPPER DINNER Cold Ch she peg ya Ww. Sliced Baned Chitkes . 
fs) te Wit a Water * 
Tomato Salad Nut Bread Guan tome iia prea, Pea — in Tomatoes 
Fruit Wafers Poratoes iat ed — ay Rice Puniiag 
Seenmeant ‘ Lettuce Salad BREAKFAST 
i Wafers Cheese Fruit SUPPER 
_ Fruit SUPPER Cereal, Cream Nut and Tomato Sandwiches 
a Cold Sliced Cannelon Late — ee 
offee ematn Galed sic mesa P Lemon Jelly Ginger Wafers 
DINNER Sandwiches oodle Soup utton Bones es ae 
T Cocktail Stewed Plums Wafers Hamburg Steaks New Onions 
Brown Stew of Beef Dumplings _ s Soeie c BESAREASE ne 
eh sag Se trawberry Dumplings, Cream Fruit > pe : 
String mon Salad BREAKFAST sisi a Cereal, beaeaay a NO D rand of SI ph 
Fruit oast offee S 
SUPPER Oatmeal, Milk Broiled Chipped Beef Sandwiches Dros as eVEr achieved the 
Cold Sliced Nut Roll Toast Coffee — Vegetable Broth 1 
| Sliced Nut seis Lemon Jelly Wafers gVeeetable Broth | fame or established the 
Sliced Tomatoes > E weed Brown Sauce lek ° a : 
"Pot Roast of Bee, Brown Sauce’ BREAKFAST Rice | String Beans wearing-quality ae 
nh ons Stewed Corn Lima Beans Farina With Berries, Cream : ate eh 
a Flummery Wafers Toa Coffee Huckleberry Pudding, Hard Sauce \ of that originat by the 
fruit ‘ 
Soft Eggs Toast surenk DINNER SuPPER_ Rogers Bros. in 1847. 
Coffee Cold Beef Potato Salad Cream of Tomato Soup Heart Sandwiches 
Davoren Nut Bread Eggs va Cream Sauce Sliced Tomato Salad 
Fruit eas te) udding 
ae ui Cabbage — — Wafers Cream and Powdered Sugar 8 AT 
Steak Potatoes Hashed in Cream 9 erry -up See ee ig 
String Bean Salad BREAKFAST i 
Lemon Jelly Wafers Steuned Rass Toast SUPPER BREAKFAST ———— 
‘ Coffee Honolulu — Brown Bread Fruit ; xX S 
UPPER €a Scrambled Eggs Toast 
Panned Tomatoes, Cream Sauce DINNER —_—— Coffee e TRIPLE 
Fruit Wafers Tomato Soup, Crofitons BREAKFAST on 
BREAKFAST _— Tes tated rine Chopped Dates in Hot Cereal Cream of mol Soup th k th t t 
giggly =a cp beens Cream : Neel Pr, ] oO 
Fruit in Cold Cereal, Cream Velvet Cream Toast Coffee POY ae Pudding, Cream ao Ss € Mar . a Bi q 
Toast Coffee SUPPE DINNER ~hocol:z Surpris 
lpcsen Tomatoes Stuffed With Chopped Corn Chowder Pilot Bread , eee nee OM agape # . wort aM 
Anchovy Canapées Beef, Mayonnaise Lettuce and Tomatoes SUPPER beauty In silver - plated 
Pilau of —_ ‘“ = Bread Sandwiches , Rice Cheese Balls on Lettuce Salad f k f 
Tomato Sala Iced Tea Blackberries Brown Bread ~~ 
Fruit _ ee Fruit Wafers spoons, or S, ancy 
SUP = ~ 
SurrER iimaicia Cust iieed Hein tei RIO serving pieces, etc. 
Curry of Eggs, Rice Fruit Bread and Butter Berries the heaviest 
ea Eggs wa" Bread — Leaman . Cereal, Cream ie d f é 
7 oast oftee , on 
BREAKFAST DINNER BREAKFAST DINNER gra € Oo trip e 
Chopped Dates in Hot F arina English Beef Soup Scrambled Eggs Toast Jambolaya Rice plate— 
Toast tt Coffee Curried Eggs, Rice Coffee Tomato Salad ; 
ne Stewed Bananas epien Wafers Cheese Silver Plate 
DINNER Sliced Tomatoes on aaa Salad Cold Bouill Coffee : h Ww i. 
. . : afers *heese Q ouillon 
Soiled Presh eon iid SUPPER iad Boiled y aera of Mutton SUPPER that ears 
; aL aper Sauce 
ae id Nut and Fruit Sandwiches Rice Corn Brown Brena s iis backed by the guatr- 
Lettuce Salad Wafers Cocoa, Whipped Cream Watermelon Fruit Wafers * antee of the largest 
SUPPER ae recht BREAKFAST makers of silverware. 
Cream Cheese Lettuce Salad BARARRASE Cold Mutton : 
"Pilot Bread (Toasted) sey Fruit Tomato Mint Salad Scrambled Eggs Toast x 
Pru Brown Bread Coffee Nut Bread Coffee There 1s scarcely 
: DINNER ion, DINNER a town in which 
BREAKFAST Anchovy Canapées , reyeceatl Cream of Corn Soup d | : 
Fruit Boiled Chicken, Egg a. jae With Berries, Coe ns Coneed Salmon eaiers cannot sup-~ 
iad Cneent. Cond Rice eas a ollandaise 
Sree ieee Cereal, Oe _ Lettuce Salad DINNER Potatoes Stewed Cucumbers ply 1847 ROGERS BROS. 


DINNER 


Coffee Jelly, Cream 


Mutton Breth With Rice 





Lettuce Salad 

















A = 
Hamburg Steaks SUPPER Peppers Stuffed With Nuts Corn ore Surrze ere Wer ei). of the 
Cream Horseradish Sauce Peas in Tomatoes, Mayonnaise — popular patterns; 
Stewed Bananas Toasted Pilot Bread Blackberry Flummery, Cream a Al | 
String Bean Salad Nut Bread tot Fon Ouiienit Nut Bread Tea and any dealer can 
SUPPER i —_———- Jellied ge ge Tartare on get for you the pat- 
Tomatoes “ye With Nuts BREAKFAST Socehas . tern of your choice 
French Dressing ; : 
Sandwiches Iced Tea Moulded Bo aly —— man Panned tae ¢ ee Bread if he does not have 
Toast Coffee BREAKFAST ~ gi i 3 
BREAKFAST DINNER Fruit DINNER it in his stock. 
Fruit Cream of Pea Soup Cooked Cereal, Cream Clear Tomato Soup, Croftons | : 
mervents ae Toast Fricassee of Chipped Beef Toast ‘ Coffee Boiled Rolled Beef, Brown Sauce bkGerd for illustrated 
ce otatoes Corn INNER ‘otatoes orm : ! 
DINNER Cherry Pudding, Hard Sauce Cream of Pea Soup, Crofitons Cohemn ~ a cat alogue “HOB” 
Lentils and Rice Boiled Corn Egg Sandwiches Tomato Salad Lettuce Salad SUPPER Vey. 
Lemon Jelly Wafers Sliced Cold Cherry Pudding Wafers Cheese Coffee Sliced Beef _ Potato Salad - | _ MERIDEN 
SUPPER Whipped Cream : Sandwiches BRITANNIA 
SUPPER Tea COMPANY 
Tomato Salade en Surprise wes Nut Jelly na ee ee 
Nut Bread BREAKFAST With Tomato Mayonnaise (international Silver Co., 
Fruit Fruit Brown Bread Sandwiches BREAKFAST Successor) 
Steamed Eggs _ . Brown Bread Raspberries Fruit Meriden, Conn. 
BREAKFAST Coffee - — "sae seca ye) York 
Fruit DINNER BREAKFAST D Rad proactace 
Farina Brown Bread Corn Soup Cantaloupe er Hamilton 
Coffee Boiled Salt Cod, Cream Sauce Panned Tomatoes Toast Coffee _, Beef Broth i Canada 
. Potatoes Stewed Cucumbers Irish Stew, Dumplings 
DINNER Lettuce Salad DINNER Pease 
Tomato Bouillon Cheese Balls Crackers Anchovy Canapées Tomato Mayonnaise | Wafers 
Corn Pudding (Steamed) Rolled Boned Chicken Frozen Fruit 
Steamed Squash SUPPER Cream Sauce SUPPER 
Rice Deviled Eggs on Lettuce Rice Corn , ¥ 
Cabbage Salad Mayonnaise Sliced Beet Salad Curried Egg Sandwiches Tea 
Cream Cheese Wafers Sandwiches Wafers heese Left-over Frozen Fruit Wafers 






































Summer Dishes from the Dairy 





Buttermilk Muffins. Sift together one cupful of white flour, one 
cupful and a quarter of graham flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder and half a teaspoonful of soda. 
Mix a third of a cupful of molasses with a cupful of buttermilk; add 
to the dry ingredients. Bake in buttered and floured gem-pans in 


a hot oven for twenty-five minutes. 





Cheese, Pear and Nut Salad. Fill center of a dish with cream 
cheese passed through a ricer. Peel and core some pears and fill 
centers with chopped nuts and celery. Serve with mayonnaise. pepper. 





Cheese Cakes. One cupful 
of cottage cheese, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, three eggs, rind and 
juice of one lemon, half a cupful 
of chopped citron, half a cupful of 
sultana raisins. Beatupthe eggs, 
add the other ingredients and 
beat till smooth. Line tartlet 
tins with pastry and fill with cheese 
mixture. Bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes. When 
cool decorate the tops of the cakes 
with whipped and sweetened 
cream and a few chopped nuts. 


Cheese Custards. Beat up four 
eggs; add half a cupful of boiling 
milk, four tablespoonfuls of grated 
cheese, seasoning of salt, pepper 
and red pepper. Pour into small 
buttered moulds, stirring all the 
time so as not to let the cheese settle. 
Stand the moulds in a saucepan, 
allowing the water to come within 
half an inch of the top; simmer 
gently untilset. Cut slices of bread 
and stamp them out in rounds a 
little larger than the moulds. Put 
two tablespoonfuls of butter into a 
frying-pan, and when hot fry the 
bread a golden color. Dish one 
custard on each and brown in the 
oven. Garnish with parsley. 


By Marion Harris Neil 





Buttermilk Bread. Sift four cupfuls of flourinto a basin; add a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, one tea- 
spoonful of baking soda, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, one 
well-beaten egg, and enough buttermilk to make a soft dough. 
Knead lightly, lay on a buttered tin and bake in a hot oven for 


thirty-five minutes. Sufficient for one loaf. 





Celery, Nut and Cheese Salad. Line some 
wet moulds with a layer of cottage cheese. Fill 
the centers with celery and nut salad. Turn 
out and decorate with parsley or watercress. 





Cheese and Tomatoes make a tasty luncheon dish. Skin the 
tomatoes, cut them in slices, and sprinkle with vinegar, salt and 
Serve with slices of cream cheese. Decorate with parsley. 





Maidstone Trifles. Spread 
some pieces of stale spongecake 
with strawberry jam and lay them 
in dainty glass dishes. Soak with 
a little fruit juice. Cover with a 
custard made with eggs, sugar 
and milk and flavored with vanilla 
extract. Allow this to remain in 
a cool placefor one hour. Cover 
with whipped cream and decorate 
with fresh fruits on top. A me- 
ringue made with three whites 
of eggs and three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar may be used in place of 
the cream if preferred. 






Honey Layer Cake. One cup- 
ful of honey, a quarter of a cupful 
of butter, three eggs, half a cupful 
of milk, twocupfuls of flour and a 
teaspoonful and a half of baking 
powder. Cream the butter and 
honey together, add the eggs well 
beaten, and the milk, flour and 
baking powder. Mix well and bake 
in two jelly-tins. When the cakes 
are cold take finely flavored candied 
honey,and after creaming it spread 
it between the layers. Cover with 
white frosting and decorate with 
orange peel and almonds. Make 
frosting by beating two egg whites, 
juice of one lemon, and enough 
confectioners’ sugar to thicken. 


Honey Cakes. Put two heaping tablespoonfuls of butter into a saucepan over the fire, and when melted stir in half a2 pound 
of honey. Remove from the fire, and when cool mix with it the grated rind of half a lemon, two heaping tablespoonfuls of chopped 
almonds, half a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, two cupfuls of flour, and one level tablespoonful of soda dissolved in a small quantity 
of warm water. Leave the mixture in a cool place for twelve hours; then roll it out half an inch thick, cut it into round cakes, and 


decorate with shredded almonds, 


Bake in a moderate oven for twenty minutes. 
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So Pe ee ey 


O trouble to pre- 

pare our nour- 

ishing Tomato Soup, 

even on the hottest 
day. 

You don’t have to 
heat up the house nor 
yourself. 

All you need 1s 
boiling water, and 
three minutes’timefor 


Camb, 


TOMATO 
Soup 


It’s as easy as getting a 
cup of tea. And far more 
satisfying. 

A plate or two of this 
palatable wholesome soup 
with croutons or biscuit 
makes a sufficient light 
luncheon for a warm day. 

And for a heartier meal 
—dinner or supper—make 
this the first course with 
everything else served cold 
if you like. See what a 
tasty relish it gives to the 
whole meal and how much 
more good it does you. 

Why not try it zoday? 


21 kinds 10c acan 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon _ Printanier 


Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Just add hot water, bring 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosrpH CAMPBELL CoMPANY 
Camden N J 





“A friend to dine! 
O Hubby, mine. 
Whatever shall I do? 
But never mind, 
A Campbell ‘kind’ 
Will see us nicely 
through.”’ 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for August, 1911 














When Boys Go Camping 


By- Meredith Nugent 


use intelligence and energy enough to keep their kingdom 

shipshape and their commissary department efficient. The 
disorder and. unsavory food met with in some camps are entirely 
unnecessary and detract immeasurably from the pleasure and value 
of the outing. 

One of the first requisites of a ‘‘ pure food”? department is a suit- 
able place to store the provisions. An excellent cupboard can be 
made with boxes and boughs. The style I have most frequently 
used is shown in the illustration: it was 
made of three boxes of equal size sup- 
ported on a leg-like framework of boughs. 
The legs may be stood in tin cans filled 
with water, to prevent ants from reaching 
the contents of the cupboard, and netting 
can easily be drawn across the front of the 
Closet to keep out flies. Such a cupboard 
is very easily made, and can even be 
moved from camp to camp. 


Cw ints can be raised to a fine art if the young canjpers will 


ee a permanent camp, another very 
desirable article of furniture is a table— 
and a good table is as easily made as a 
poor one. If your out- 
ing is to last any length 
of time you will require 
a number of boxes of 
provisions, and, per- 
haps, clothing. If you 
have sufficient fore- 
thought you can easily 
manage so that these 
boxes will all be the same 
size, in which case the 
boards may be used for 
your table top when you 
reach camp. The table 
shown herewith was 
made from the boards of apple-boxes. 


Baking Bread in a Frying-Pan 








At the expiration of about five minutes lift the lid with its load of 
live coals and see if the bread is rising properly. You do this by 
inserting table knives under opposite sides and then lifting and 
balancing it carefully so that none of the coal ashes may topple into 
the dough. It is not necessary to lift the lid more than an inch, and 
after withdrawing it to one side to get a good look place it back 
again immediately. 

If the bread is browning too quickly—browning before properly 
raised—you have too many coals on the lid and should remove 
some. If it is not rising quickly enough 
add more. Look at the bread about 
every five'minutes until it is baked, which 
ought to be in twenty or twenty-five 
minutes. If the fire in the coals begins to 
die out add new coals both above and 
below. I must warn you, however, that 
there is always great danger of putting 
too much fire under the frying-pan, thus 
burning the bread. 

Another “Know How” that should 
form part of the culinary knowledge of 
every camper is the baking of potatoes 
in the ground—or in the sand if you are 

located along the sea- 
shore instead of in the 

° woods. Scoop outa hole 

¥ in the ground and fill it 
with wood, then pile 
more wood on top and 
set it on fire. After the 
fire has burned down, 
leaving a fine bed of 
coals, hastily scrape them 
with a stick and place 
the potatoes in the hole. 
Then draw the wood 
coals over the potatoes, 
and your labor is over 
until you take them out ready to eat. 


A Good Permanent Fireplace 





Counting the cover there are four sides of 
equal length in an apple-box, two boards 
on each side. This table has eleven boards, 
to provide which only required one whole 
box and three boards from another. The 





Corn, beans and other vegetables may be 
thoroughly and deliciously prepared in this 
way. There is no occasion whatever for 
the ‘“approximate”’ cooking that furnishes 
campers with underdone or burned food. 








legs, of course, are made from the limbs of 
trees. Some campers use boughs for the 
table top, but boards are so much more 
satisfactory it pays to provide them. 

But camp life will be one long nightmare 
unless the Campers have mastered the all- 
important process that lies between the 
raw food in the cupboard and the cooked 
food on the table. And a good fireplace is 
the first essential to well-cooked food, for 
just as a bad fireplace may be the cause of more stomach trouble 
and ill temper than any other item, a good fireplace may and 
should mean good food, prompt meals, comfort and well-regulated 
happiness. The fireplace shown here—of flat stones securely laid— 
is a good, practical one that keeps all the kettles going at one time. 

But there are several secrets of forest cooking that do not lie in 
the ordinary fireplace alone. I had a lesson in baking hot bread in 
the depths of a California cafion—wilderness bread as delicious as 
that made at home. Doesn’t the very thought of hot bread with 
plenty of good butter and maple syrup come as a welcome change 
from the inevitable flapjack? 

For the benefit of those who know nothing whatever of bread- 
making in camp I will give the simple recipe for doing so, as well as 
the prospector’s novel method of baking it. Before doing so, how- 
ever, it will be well to advise you of the ever 
necessary “first preparations.”’ To begin, then, 





An Excellent Forest Cupboard 


Like all other kitchens a forest kitchen can 
be reliable and well regulated if the cook 
knows his business. 


HERE is another point, too, that adds 

considerably to the genuine pleasure of 
living in the woods. A camp life is essen- 
tially an active life, and it will afford a 
solid satisfaction to devote one’s energy 
and ingenuity to jobs really worth while— 
where the execution and results should warrant the assumption of 
a pardonable pride. One approach to the forest home is usually 
by a stream, and the illustrations show two excellent bridges that 
can be made. For a narrower stream the log bridge is very easily 
built, is thoroughly serviceable and a boon to all who do not care 
to run the risk of the ducking that is usually offered by the slip- 
pery, movable, one-log makeshift. Cut down two fairly small 
trees, trim off all branches and throw the trunks across the stream, 
placing them between boulders on the banks so as to hold them 
firmly in position. If there are no boulders scoop out the soft earth 
of the bank and allow the logs to rest in the hollows thus formed. 
Then nail cleats to the logs, as shown in the drawing, to prevent 
them from rolling over and dropping the pedestrians into the 
stream. Nail a light railing firmly to the side of this bridge and you 
will have a substantial crossing that permits the 
users to maintain their balance. 





gather into convenient reach all the utensils 
and materials to be used in the making of the 
bread. Then build a good fire of solid, hard 
sticks, and while this is burning down into a 
fine bed of coals carefully place four small stones 
in the position shown in the accompanying 
illustration, only a few feet distant from the fire. 
These stones should be about an inch and a 
half in height, and placed so that your frying- 
pan will set firmly and flatly upon them without 
wobbling in the least. 


S SOON as the bed of coals is ready you are 
A ready for the bread-making. You will have 
to work quickly,and ifyour utensils and materials 
are within convenient reach, as I have advised, 
you can doso. First drop a slice of bacon into 
the frying-pan and fry the fat out of it slowly. 
Meanwhile empty two cups of flour into the 
tin basin or bow! in which your dough is to be 
mixed, and add to this a heaping teaspoonful of 
baking powder, a teaspoonful of sugar and a 








For a wider stream the cantilever bridge is a 
fine one for boys to make. The one shown 
below is traveled daily by prospectors and 
campers on their way back and forth in the 
mountains. It is a device that offers plenty of 
opportunity for ingenuity, and one that any 
boy may be proud to display as his handiwork. 
The two sections are duplicates, of course. For 
each half cut down two trees and trim off all 
their branches; then nail on cross pieces of 
driftwood or boughs as for a ladder. Of course 
the diameter of the trees felled for this purpose 
depends upon the width of the stream to be 
bridged and the consequent strain. 

After your two sections are made comes the 
placing of them. Weight the first piece in 
position with stones—the more stones and the 
heavier, the more secure the bridge; about a 
third of the whole section should be weighted 
down in this way. Then fit the far end of the 
second section over the first, as shown in the 
drawing, and fasten with a few nails, or tie 








pinch of salt. Mix thoroughly with a spoon and 
add the fat from the frying-pan while mixing. 
Now pour water 
into the mixed 


Bridge for a Narrow Stream 


together with rope. Next weight the shore end 
of the second piece as firmly as the first—and 
you will have a 
good, strong bridge. 





flour, stir quickly 
until you have a 
stiff dough; flour 
your hands and 
place the dough in 
the frying-pan, 
and flatten out so 
that in rising it will 
not come in Contact 
with the saucepan 
lid which you use 
as a cOVer. 
Without loss of 
time shovel up a 
few red-hot coals 
from your fire and 
place these between 
the four stones. 
Then set the frying- 
pan On top and 








F THE brook is 

wide you will 
have to wade into 
the water when fit- 
ting the sections to- 
gether. It is true 
that there is plenty 
of healthy, hard 
work in the con- 
struction, but the 
actual making is 
not difficult. And 
what sturdy camper 
objects to good, 
stiff muscular exer- 
cise and the ap- 
petite it brings, if 
he knows how to 
cook himself a 








cover the saucepan 
lid with more coals. 


For a Wide Stream a Cantilever Bridge is the Best One to Make 


wholesome and sub- 
stantial dinner? 
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For Outings 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 


Taste This 
Delicious 


Stuffed Egg 


T’S filled with Underwood 
Deviled Ham mixed with the 
: boiled egg yolk. It’s so good 


that you’ Il eat another one, quick. 


This is only one of the hun- 
dreds of mouth-watering ways to 
serve Underwood Deviled Ham 
for meals outdoors and meals in. 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


It’s the taste of good boiled 
ham, full of the flavor of salt and 
sugar and hickory smoke. Flavor 
that’s kept in by casserole cook- 
ing, and is given piquancy by the 
addition of the famous Underwood 
Deviled Dressing of mustard and 
42 spices. 

Try it. Good in omelets for 
breakfast, croquettes for luncheon, 
salads for dinner. For picnic 
sandwiches — great! 

Our book «*'Taste The Taste 
And Some Cookery News’’ de- 
scribes dozens of new, appetizing 
Underwood Deviled Ham dishes. 
Send us your grocer’s name and 
receive a copy, free. Or for 
15c and your grocer’s name we’ |] 
send you a can to try. 

Economical. Small can makes 
12 large or 24 small sandwiches. 

Not a packing house product, 
but made in a white, clean, sunlit 
Yankee kitchen, Genuine Dev- 
iled Ham always bears the <<little 
red devil’’ trade-mark. 

Ask your grocer for Underwood 
Deviled Ham and order some 
today. 

William Underwood Company, 
64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 
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ig Branded with the Little Red Devil » 
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In the Country In the Woods In the City 


Hungry People Everywhere 
Want Van Camp’s in August 


These are the days when we don’t need to argue—the summer __ broken, the hard-to-digest. Every summer season brings Van 
months when nobody wants to cook. Camp’s a myriad new, permanent users. 





The outdoor months when people get hungry. And what 


else satisfies the hungry as do pork and beans? When you want ready-baked beans, and want them right, in- 


Beans are 84 per cent nutriment. They have greater food sist on getting Van Camp’s. You'll get Michigan beans then— 
value than beef. Do you know any food, at any cost, which the whitest and plumpest, picked out by hand. You'll get a sauce 
people in general enjoy like this? made from Livingston Stone tomatoes—from the whole tomatoes, 

Millions of people now let us do the baking. They carry their ripened on the vines. 
meals on the pantry shelf, ready to serve ina minute. They buy 


You’ ll get beans baked in steam ovens, at 245 degrees. Not 
Van Camp’s a dozen cans at a time, and often serve them daily. 


a bean will be crisped, not one will be broken. Yet the beans will 
be baked five times as well as the usual home-baked beans. 


Everywhere in summer—in country and city, outdoors and The dish will come to your table with all the rich savor it had 
indoors— people are eating Van Camp’s. 





when it came from our ovens. Yet you can serve it cold in a 
Now, for the first time, many thousands are learning how good =‘ Minute, or hot in ten minutes. It is always ready. 

baked beans can be. ‘They are proving that beans, when prop- 

erly baked, are easy to digest. ‘They are learning the need for 

steam ovens. 


Get Van Camp’s once and you’ll always demand them. They 
command by far the largest sale in the world because no other 
beans are like them. And not many people want any but the 

And never again will those people be satisfied with the indi- best in such cheap, delicious food. 
gestible, half-baked beans. 


They are finding Van Camp’s nut-like, mealy and whole. hy 
They find them all of one size, and all baked alike. an amp S 
BAKED 


They are learning the zest which tomato sauce has, made of 





WITH TOMATO 
whole, vine-ripened tomatoes. And they always will want it SAUCE porto BEANS 
baked with the beans—baked into the beans—as they find it in 
Van Camp’s. ‘The National Dish” 


And we have learned this: When hot weather is over those 
folks don’t go back to home-baked beans, to the mushy and Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Established 


Van Camp Packing Company ““ts* Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Help Your Baby Fight 
the Summer Heat 


T isn’t the heat, it is the food that kills our 

babies in the summer time—and alas, more 

of them die in these three summer months 
than in all the rest of the year together. Yet it 
is all so unnecessary. With the help of Nestlé’s 
Food the summer can be so comfortable for the 
baby and you will be free from anxiety. 


In the long sultry nights, you do not need to bear 
the trials of souring milk, the baby weary and cross, 
yourself exhausted. If the baby has the right food, 
it will not mind the heat. Try Nestlé’sfora while, and 
you will see the little body plump out; and bathed, 
freshly clothed, aired, sunned and mab gens fed that 
little one of yours will sleep smilingly in its little bed. 

For Nestlé’s exactly suits the little baby stomach; 
Nestlé’s will not spoil in the heat and Nestle’s con- 
tains no germs. 


More babies die of summer diarrhea than any 
other cause, because in the heat of the year, cow’s 
milk has even more than the usual number of germs, 
and the child’s powers of resistance are greatly less- 
ened in hot weather. Your baby cannot digest the 
curds in cow’s milk, and your baby needs more sugar 
than it gets in cow’s milk. 


All this is overcome in Nestlé’s Food. Nestlé’s is 
the best cow’s milk, from our own sanitary dairies, 
purified and modified until it is the nearest thing 
there is to mother’s milk. That is why it suits the 
baby stomach so well; a baby’s stomach was made 
to dient its mother’s milk, and any substitute for 
that mother’s milk must be so like it that the baby 
won't notice the difference. 

For three generations its use has constantly in- 
creased all over the civilized world. This should 
give you confidence; so if your baby is not thriving 
as he should, send for the Sample. It will give 
him the right start. 


“* Infant Feeding and Hygiene ”’ is a 72-page Book 
of every day help. Several million mothers now 
have it, and yours will come with the Sample. 





HENRI NESTLE, 77 Chambers St., New York. 
Please send me free, your book and trial package. 


Name 


Address 





‘, > Must Be Kept 
> Warm With Soft 


i ‘*‘Non-Nettle”’ 


White Flannels 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffer- 

ing that baffles both mother and doctor, 

It is the poisonous nettles that make the 

trouble. Our method keeps them out and 

there are No Nettles in Non-Nettle 

White Flannel. They are the softest, 

smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 

ing Flannels inthe world. (25c to $1.00 yard.) 

We sell direct to mothers. Beware of imitations. 

**Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every half yard on 
selvage and we do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
(No Advertising on Wrapper) 
This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby White 
Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, etc., etc. 
Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of Em- 
broidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete Outfits (§5 to $25), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods and hundreds of special 
articles for expectant mothers and the new baby. All free. 


For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe (would 
cost $2.00 if bought separately). Every wanted pattern for 
plain and fancy dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts 
and pinning blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, 
shirts without shoulder or arm hole seams, etc., etc., with 
comprehensive illustrated instructions telling quantity of 
material needed for each garment. If you care for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO. 


Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio 


LADIES 


Write to-day for a FREE sample of ALLEN’S 
FOOT=EASE, the antiseptic powder to shake into 
your shoes. It makes tight or new shoes feel easy. 


Relieves Corns, Bunions, Aching, Swollen, Tender, 





Smarting, Burning, Callous, Sore and Sweating Feet. 


Allen's Foot=Ease gives rest and comfort to the 
feet. 30,000 testimonials. Sold everywhere, 25c. 
Don’t accept any substitute. Address for sample, 
Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


EDDING100 ietations 36-45 Pore 
Invitations $6.75 engraved 
with two sets ofenvelopes foreach. Delivered anywhere. Also 


the $2.50 a hundred kind. 100 calling cards engraved in script 90c. 
Write for samples. Royal Engraving Co., 814 Walnut 8t., Phila. 
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The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


The Young Mothers’ Registry is to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies 
must be registered before they are six months old. -On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor 
Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., 


of the babies will then be mailed every month. 


Questions about older babies will be answered in The Journal, or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
inclosed. Address Doctor Coolidge in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Young Mothers’ Registry 


UGUST isa trying month for babies. The 
A sultry ‘‘dog days”’ are hard for all to bear, 
and, to add to the general discomfort of 
the month, flies are usually most prevalent at 
this time. Few young mothers realize how 
much harm these little pests may do. Every 
precaution must be taken to protect the baby 
from them. Therefore at this season the care 
of soiled diapers becomes especially important. 
Not even for one second should they be left 
lying about on chairs or on 
the floor; flies that alight 
on these articles may carry 
infection to food or to the 
baby’s eyes. 

Before starting to change 
the baby’s napkin the 
mother or nurse should 
bring into the room a cov- 
ered, enameled pail, a basin 
of warm water, a piece of 
soap, a soft towel and a 
washcloth kept especially 
for this purpose. Some 
good toilet powder should 
also be at hand. Onremov- 
ing the soiled diaper it 
should at once be placed in 
the pail and the cover put 
on. The baby should then 
be gently but thoroughly 
washed, dried with a soft 
towel, and then powdered 
before the clean napkin is put on. If more care- 
ful attention were given to these details much 
less chafing would occur. A good baby powder 
is composed of equal parts of powdered corn- 
starch and talcum mixed with one-fourth as 
much boric-acid powder. This should be very 
thoroughly mixed and put into a shaker, as it 
is more sanitary to apply the powder with a 
shaker than with a powder-puff. If the skin 
shows a tendency to chafe a powder of stearate 
of zinc is often helpful, as moisture will run off 
of this very quickly and not remain on the 
skin to cause irritation. 


How to Care for Baby’s Napkins 


TS diapers should be rinsed in cold water 
as soon as possible after removal. An ordi- 
nary sink-broom or a cheap whisk-broom will 
be found helpful in removing from them the 
more solid particles. Then the diapers should 
be placed to soak in a mild disinfectant solu- 
tion—or even plain cold water will do if the 
baby is perfectly healthy—and once each day 
all the diapers should be collected and washed 
in hot suds, the soap used being preferably 
pure white. Next they should be boiled at 
least fifteen minutes, then thoroughly rinsed in 
cold water to make sure that no soap remains 
in them, dried outdoors in the sun, and, if pos- 
sible, ironed. If the mother has to do all her 
own work, and has not time for ironing, then 
the diapers should be smoothed and folded 
ready for use. They should not be blued nor 
starched, of course, and must never be damp 
when put on a baby. Napkins that have been 
simply wet should not be dried and used 
again, but should be rinsed in cold water, then 
dried outdoors if possible, and, at least every 
two days, receive the thorough washing and 
boiling mentioned above. Nothing gives the 
nursery such an unpleasant odor as wet diapers 
drying on chairs or other furniture. 

The mother or nurse should be most careful 
to wash her hands with soap and water after 
changing the baby. I have seen careless nurses 
put nipples on babies’ bottles directly after 
handling soiled diapers. 

These nursery details are not “fussy notions,” 
but all count in keeping a young infant well 
through the trying August weather. Babies 
old enough to use a chamber or nursery-chair 
should receive the same careful attention in 
regard to washing and powdering the parts 
afterward; and the chamber ought never to 
be left in the room after it has been used. It 
should be emptied and washed at once. 


To Protect Baby From Insects 


NTESTINAL diseases of babies are now 

thought to be infectious to some extent, and 
flies readily may carry this infection; therefore, 
too much care cannot be taken of soiled cloth- 
ing and parts at this season. 

‘he house windows and doors should be 
screened, and when the baby is in his crib a 
netting should protect him from flies and 
mosquitoes. Likewise, when the baby takes 
a nap outdoors he should be protected by 
means of netting. There are numerous con- 
trivances nowadays for babies’ comfort and 
protection while outdoors in summer. A can- 
vas hammock swung in a stand, with an awning 
overhead and a mattress in the hammock, is 
one of the best of these, and netting may easily 
be draped over it. Another device consists of 
a platform on wheels, around which is a frame- 
work with a fine wire netting tacked on, mak- 
ing alittle pen on wheels. Netting may be 
thrown over the top to keep insects out, or a 
top with wire netting may be used. A thick 
pad on the floor of this little pen makes a 
good place for the baby to take a nap. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 


A Registry Baby 


What Youns Mothers Ask Me 


Putting Baby Into Short Clothes 


If a new baby arrives in September when 
may he be put into short clothes? Also, please 
give me a list of things to have on hand for 
myself at time of confinement. P.H.M. 

Have the long dresses only twenty-six inches 
in length, then the baby will not feel the change 
to short clothes so much. The clothes may be 
shortened to ankle length in November, the 

: baby wearing long wool 

stockings and bootees, 
besides his band, shirt and 
flannel skirt for warmth. 
Please write to Marianna 
Wheeler about the list for 
yourself, as per note at the 
bottom of this page. 


A “Mouth Breather” 


When a child is spoken 
of as a “mouth breather” 
just what does this mean? 
Why are some children 
mouth breathers? Can the 
trouble be corrected? 

INTERESTED MOTHER. 

A child who is a mouth 
breather usually has some 
obstruction in the back of 
the nose or throat which 
prevents him from breath- 
ing in the proper way. Most frequently the 
cause is adenoids or enlarged tonsils, some- 
times both. Something wrong about the 
cartilages of the nose, or what is known as the 
“‘septum,”’ will at times give rise to this symp- 
tom. The trouble may usually be corrected 
by a nose-and-throat specialist. 


Traveling in Europe With a Baby 


Do you think it safe to travel in Europe with 
a small child? We are desirous of spending the 
winter in Italy, staying a month or more in 
each of several centers. Our child will be 
nearly two years and a half old by the time 
we want to go. Mrs. J. H. 

You will run more or less risk of the child’s 
contracting contagious diseases, and the food 
supply may not always be as good as at home, 
but otherwise I do not think the trip will be 
harmful to the child. If he has not already 
been vaccinated I strongly advise you to have 
this done before you start. 


As to Baby’s Daily Bath 

Would you continue a daily bath for a baby 
eleven months old? I have been advised not 
to, as it is said to be weakening. >: P. 

I would continue it by all means. The daily 


bath should not only be continued throughout 
babyhood but also through an entire lifetime. 


How to Feed Twin Babies 


Please advise me about food for my twin 
babies. They are one month old, and I have 
not enough for both. I have begun using 
Food. Do you advise me to continue this? 

Mrs. J. W. K. 

I advise you to alternate the breast with the 
bottle in the case of each baby so that each 
child will have the benefit of some breast 
milk. Do not continue the food you are now 
using, but, for the present, give them cow’s 
milk regularly, modified with lime-water, milk 
sugar and boiled water. When they are four 
months old a cereal gruel like barley-water 
should be used as the diluent. 


Ice Cream Sandwiches and Popcorn Risky 

My children, six and ten years old, are very 
fond of ice-cream sandwiches and of popcorn, 
which are sold in large quantities where we 
spend the summer at the beach. Are these 
articles harmful? Mrs. K. 

Cheap ice cream, such as is used in these 
sandwiches, often causes ptomaine poisoning, 
and to me it does not seem worth the risk. 
Popcorn is indigestible, and when sold on the 
street is often very dirty. If it is kept in a 
glass case out of the dust it is not quite so bad, 
but even then I should not advise you to allow 
the children to eat much of it. 


Better Aérate the Milk First 
We are on a farm for the summer, and I 
can get milk warm from the cows for my ten- 
month-old baby. Is it a good plan to give 
her milk just as it comes from cows? 
CounrtTrRY. 
No, it is better to have the milk aérated 
and cooled before it is given to the baby. 


Frozen Junket Good for Baby 

My little boy, two years old, has never been 
able to eat eggs nor anything which contains 
eggs. We have a freezer and are all fond of ice 
cream, but like it best as frozen custard, but 
this the baby cannot take. Can you suggest 
something? Mrs. M. B. 

Make junket and freeze that. 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about the mothers 


themselves, but not about children. 


Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this 
kind will be answered in The Journal. She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





A pair of hands, a 
bowl of water and 


ar 
Tar Soap 


are all you need for keeping the scalp 
in that cleanly condition which is the 
first essential to hair health. 

Wet the hair thoroughly. Work upa 
generous lather with your hands. Then 
apply the lather, working it into the scalp 
with the finger tips. 

This method used regularly and system- 
atically is your best protection against 
hair troubles. The pure pine-tar and 
other hygienic and cleansing ingredients, 
as combined in Packer’s Tar Soap, are 
exactly what your hair and scalp need. 


Send for our booklet of practical infor- 
mation, ‘‘ How to Care for the Hair 
and Scalp.’’ Mailed free on request. 


The Packer Mfg. Co., Suite 87 G, 81 Fulton Street, New York 
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, i ‘HEY protect His Highness, 
the Baby, and his clothing. 
Impervious to draughts and damp- 
ness when worn over usual diaper. 
Soft, light, comfortable, hygienic. 
Easily washed and ironed. 


Three sizes: Small, Medium, Large. 
Single texture 25c; doubletexture 50c. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you we will by mail 
on receipt of price. 
deer Kleinert 
everybuddy luvs me 


now i wear your baby 
pants—doctor and 








mama like your 
pants to. 
feckshunatly. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
721-723-725-727 Broadway 
New York 

















This Book 


Absolutely Free 


toevery prospective or recent mother. Tells 

all about arrangement of nursery,how baby 
should sleep, 
proper clothing, 
outdoor life, 
the ills of in- 
fants and howto 
ward them off, 
the nurse and 
her duties, how 
mother should 
care for herself, 
etc. Every im- 
portant detail 
included. Book 
also contains 
two pages for 
a birth record. 
Write today. 


“The Taylor Nursery” 
3 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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